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TWO    XETHERLAND    REVIEWS. 

"  Written  in  a  vivid,  charming  narrative 
style  .  .  .  the  author  gives  facts,  describes 
conditions,  shows  the  war  from  its  most 
appalling  side  .  .  .  Her  chief  aim  is  to 
disclose  the  distressing  effect  of  war  on 
human  relations  .  .  .  one  is  deeply 
affected  by  the  pictures  of  burnt  villages, 
destroyed  interiors,  the  wrecked  intimacy 
of  home  happiness,  the  immolations  of  the 
family,  of  women  and  children  as  well  as 
of  men  .  .  .  the  story  keeps  one  spell- 
bound from  beginning  to  end  ..." 

De  Tijdspiegel. 


11  The  author  displays  a  talent  that  only 
few  modern  authors  possess :  that  of  the 
narrator  ...  a  fine,  pure  sentiment  of  a 
soul  deeply  moved  speaks  to  us  from 
these  pages  .  .  .  it  is  a  book  perfectly 
conceived,  fascinating  by  the  fluently  told 
story  of  historical  events,  of  sound  con- 
struction and  thrilling  by  its  tragic 
conflicts." 

Delftsche  Courant. 


"  I   wanted  to  be  a  hero  ;  tell  them 
I  did  not  die  a  coward." 

Page  293. 
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BY   WAY    OF    INTRODUCTION 

"  TT7HAT  will  be  the  consequence  if  the  younger 
generation  becomes  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  possibility  of  another  war,  and  this  frame  of 
mind  is  not  combatted  ? 

"  Nothing  is  more  deeply  bitten  into  the  soul  than 
suffering  personally  experienced." 

This  sentiment  was  expressed  a  short  time  ago  by 
Madame  Itallie  van  Embden,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Another  Guide  to  Universal  Peace/'  and  I  quote 
her  words  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  fully 
endorsing  them.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
I  have  collected  in  a  diary  impressions  from  eye- 
witnesses :  soldiers,  journalists,  doctors,  given  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

I  did  it  for  my  children  so  that  afterwards  they 
might  form  an  opinion  about  the  misery  caused  by 
the  war ;  that  these  expressions  of  despair  and 
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disdain,  by  the  side  of  those  of  enthusiasm  and 
bravery  and  valour,  might  speak  to  them ;  that 
they,  when  grown  up  themselves,  might  thoroughly 
realise  and  utterly  detest  this  unholy  thing. 

Later  the  idea  appealed  to  me  to  build  up  a  story 
from  these  various  fragments,  that  might  give  an 
impression  of  the  sufferings  and  the  discord  caused 
by  the  war  in  one  Belgian  family. 

The  characters  in  this  story  are  all  drawn  from 
imagination,  but  what  they  go  through,  their 
adventures  and  experiences,  have  nearly  all  been 
taken  from  the  material  collected  by  me. 

I  hope  that  my  book  may  also  be  a  "  Guide,"  like 
one  of  those  small  pebbles  strewn  by  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb  to  help  those  treading  a  long  and  difficult 
way. 

THE  AUTHOR 


A    YOUNG     LION     OF 
FLANDERS 


CHAPTER  I 

EXCITEMENT  AND   SORROW 

T  EON,  Leon,  Uncle  Louis  says  war  is 
*•*  declared." 

With  these  words  Georgette  rushed  through 
the  little  gate  into  the  tennis-court,  where  her  two 
cousins,  Leon  and  Use,  a  girl  of  twenty,  were 
practising  for  the  coming  matches. 

Leon  missed  his  ball.  He  had  lost  his  game 
the  night  before  ;  and,  annoyed  by  the  triumphant 
smile  with  which  Use  now  cried  "  Ready,"  he  rapped 
out  to  Georgette,  who,  out  of  breath,  had  flung 
herself  on  a  seat : 

"  Oh,  you  do  yell !  " 

But  Georgette  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that  way. 
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As  soon  as  she  had  heard  Uncle  Louis  tell  Granny 
the  news,  she  had  run  into  the  garden,  for  she  wanted 
to  be  the  first  to  tell  L6on. 

"  Uncle  says  that  in  Brussels  troops  of  soldiers 
are  marching  through  the  town  to  the  barracks ; 
the  trains  are  not  carrying  civilians ;  and  a  little 
later  on  Pierre  is  coming  here  for  his  uniform,  for 
he  has  to  go  to  the  frontier." 

Bang — Use's  racket  fell  on  to  the  asphalt.  The 
balls  flew  right  and  left,  and  in  a  moment  the 
young  girl,  with  pale,  frightened  face,  was  standing 
by  the  child's  side  near  the  garden  seat.  Georgette 
did  not  take  any  notice,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the 
disdain  with  which  her  eldest  cousin  was  in  the 
habit  of  treating  her,  the  flapper  of  thirteen. 

"  Is  uncle  still  there  ?  "  Leon  asked,  and  when 
Georgette  nodded,  his  long  legs  ran  straight  across 
the  lawn  towards  the  house. 

Georgette  wanted  to  rush  after  him,  but  Use  took 
hold  of  the  sleeve  of  her  blouse  and  kept  her  back. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  Pierre  has  to  go  too  ?  "  she 
asked,  in  a  dull  tone. 

"  Yes — uncle  said  so  himself,"  Georgette  answered, 
and  in  her  warm  heart  pity  conquered  the  anger 
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of  the  last  few  weeks.  She,  with  her  quick  eyes,  had 
seen  quite  well  how  glad  Use  always  was  when 
Uncle  Pierre  came  to  call  on  Sundays,  and  now 
and  again  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  from  Ander- 
lecht,  where  he  was  employed ;  perhaps  nobody 
but  she  had  noticed  that  Use  always  stole  upstairs 
and  put  on  her  best  gown ;  "  idiotic,"  Georgette 
called  it,  but  then  Use  was  such  a  vain  girl. 

"  Shan't  we  go  in  too  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
slight  movement,  as  if  she  were  going  to  put  her 
hand  on  Use's  arm.  But  then  she  remembered 
that  before  Uncle  Louis  came  she  had  been  playing 
in  the  stables  with  the  two  retrievers,  and  her 
dirty  fingers  were  sure  to  soil  Use's  spotless  white 
blouse. 

When  the  two  girls  entered  the  large  garden- 
room,  where  it  was  already  getting  somewhat  dark, 
for  the  awning  above  the  terrace  was  still  down, 
they  heard  Louis  Casimir's  deep  bass  speaking 
to  Granny,  and  even  Use,  who  knew  well  that  at 
home  father  was  not  always  the  jovial  companion 
all  his  patients  and  friends  thought  him,  had  never 
heard  him  talk  so  earnestly  and  almost  solemnly  : 

"  Oh,  mother,  it  is  so  beautiful,  the  enthusiasm 
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of  all  these  men.  First  the  dead  silence  when  the 
proclamation  was  read  out.  Then  the  shouts — 
'  Long  live  the  King  !  ' '  Three  cheers  for  Belgium  ' 
— and  after  that,  as  though  from  one  mouth,  '  The 
Brabangonne. J  " 

Leon,  near  the  window,  listened  with  shining 
eyes ;  but  old  Madame  Casimir,  sitting  up  straight 
as  a  lance  in  her  easy-chair,  looked  depressed. 

"  At  seven  o'clock,"  the  doctor  continued,  "  Pierre 
may  be  here  to  take  away  his  kit,  and  late 

to-night "  He  broke  off  and  laid  his  hand  on 

his  mother's  shoulder. 

"  No,  I  do  not  complain,"  said  old  Madame 
Casimir.  "  We  shall  do  our  duty,  Pierre  as  well 
as  the  others — there  are  many  mothers  who  give 
up  more  than  I— but  those  who  sing,  these  en- 
thusiasts, they  do  not  know.  War  is  not  beautiful, 
it  is  only  terrible  !  " 

Leon  had  come  up.  "  Are  the  men  already  on 
their  way  to  the  frontier  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Uncle  Louis  saw  his  daughter f 
and  with  his  gruff  good  nature  growled  : 

"  Come  along,  don't  look  so  depressed.  You 
have  not  to  go  to  the  frontier  !  " 
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In  Use's  face  there  was  something  like  pain,  but 
Leon  insisted  : 

"  And  volunteers  ?  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot 
of  volunteers,  Uncle.  What  is  Jean  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Jean  ?  "  Louis  Casimir's  voice  had  a  menacing 
tone.  "  Jean  is  at  home — and  he  stays  at  home, 
of  course." 

Nobody  said  anything,  but  everybody  thought 
the  same,  that  Uncle  Louis's  eldest  son,  Jean,  the 
great  sportsman,  certainly  would  not  prefer  to  stay 
at  home  now  that  his  country  was  in  danger. 

The  doctor  took  his  leave. 

"  Use,  mama  expects  you  home  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  stay  here  to-night  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I'll  go  home  to-morrow,"  answered  the 
young  girl,  mechanically. 

Georgette  was  staring  in  front  of  her  with  big 
eyes. 

War — that  was  something  unreal  to  her  mind, 
something  of  far-off  days,  of  which  one  read  in 
school  books.  And  now  it  had  become  something 
monstrously  threatening ;  one  wanted  to  know,  in 
the  same  way  as  at  the  fair  one  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  at  gruesome  pictures — but  here  in 
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peaceful  Ukkel,  as  in  Antwerp  where  her  parents 
lived,  no  one  could  be  in  danger. 

It  seemed  that  Granny  had  thought  the  same 
thing,  for  she  asked,  with  a  movement  of  her  head 
in  the  direction  of  Georgette  : 

"  And  she,  how  will  she  get  home  ?  " 

"  Cannot  for  the  moment,"  Uncle  decided  curtly  ; 
"  for  the  next  few  days  all  the  passenger  traffic  is 
stopped.  The  trains  carry  only  troops  ;  afterwards 
we  can  try  and  see  whether  we  can  get  her  back 
home." 

Georgette  burst  into  tears  and  at  the  same 
time  stamped  her  foot  furiously  in  anger  at  her 
weakness — every  one  had  borne  the  shocking  news 
in  dignified  calm,  but  she,  "  silly  goose,"  was 
crying  again. 

As  Louis  Casimir  went  into  the  stable  where  he 
had  put  up  his  small  car,  Leon  ran  up  to  him. 

"  Uncle,  I  am  coming  with  you  !  I  want  to  see 
the  soldiers  march  off.  You  go  on,  I'll  catch  you 
up  with  my  motor-bicycle." 

"  Does  Granny  consent  ?  "  asked  the  doctor, 
suspiciously. 

Leon's  frank,  boyish  face  lofeked  shy  for  a  moment, 
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"  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  ask,"  he  admitted,  with  the 
coolness  that  got  him  out  of  every  difficulty ; 
"  Sophie  will  tell  her  by  and  by  that  I  left  with  you. 
It  is  a  pity  to  waste  time  talking." 

Uncle  Louis  murmured  something  and  laughed 
to  himself.  What  he  could  not  permit  to  his  own 
boy  he  allowed  to  this  freakish  Leon. 

Well — he  ought  to  say  :  "  Now,  first  go  and  ask 
Granny's  permission,"  but,  after  all,  the  boy  was 
not  doing  anything  wrong.  Was  it  not  quite 
natural  that  he  wanted  to  be  there,  when  so  many 
interesting  things  were  happening  in  the  streets 
of  Brussels  ? 

"  All  right,  come  along,"  he  said  gruffly. 

And  a  moment  later  the  small  motor  ran  up  the 
sloping  Steenweg-of-Alsembergh  and  Leon's  "  Red 
Indian  "  kept  bravely  by  its  side. 

Use  and  Georgette  remained  with  their  grand- 
mother in  the  garden-room.  Sophie  came  to  draw 
up  the  awning  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  the 
surprising  message  that  Master  Leon  had  left  for 
Brussels  with  "  Monsieur  le  docteur." 

The  old  lady  unfolded  the  newspaper,  and  in  the 

dusky  evening  light  that  now  filled  the  room  she 
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bowed  her  grey  head  with  Use's  fair  and  Georgette's 
dark  tresses,  over  the  telegrams  printed  in  bold 
type: 

"  Germany's  ultimatum  to  Belgium."  And 
suddenly  Madame  Casimir  started :  Gustav,  her 
son-in-law,  the  sculptor,  Schnitzler,  German  by 
birth,  would  have  to  fight  too — Gustav  was  now 
the  enemy  of  his  wife's  country  ! 

"  Oh,  but  Uncle  Gustav  won't  do  that,"  declared 
Georgette.  "  Uncle,  who  lived  here  so  many  years, 
and  who  is  so  fond  of  Brussels." 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head. 

"  He  is  not  asked,  child,  whether  he  wants  to 
or  not.  Every  man  must  defend  his  Fatherland, 
and  Uncle  Gustav's  is  Germany.  He  is  a  German 
soldier." 

At  this  moment  shouts  were  heard  from  the 
garden,  carriage  wheels  scrunched  on  the  gravel, 
the  dogs  in  the  stable  barked  violently.  The  three 
women  in  the  silent  room  looked  at  each  other, 
surprised  at  this  noise.  The  front-door  bell  sounded 
loudly  through  the  house.  It  was  an  unusual 
sound,  for  in  summer  every  one  pulled  the  discreet 
little  bell  near  the  kitchen,  or,  if  they  belonged  to 
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the  family,  walked  into  the  room  through  one  of 
the  open  doors. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  look  ?  "  asked  Use. 

But  already  the  sound  of  loud  voices  approached  ; 
boxes  were  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  with 
loud  thuds  ;  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  open 
Denise,  Madame  Casimir's  elder  daughter,  Gustav 
Schnitzler's  wife,  rushed  into  the  room,  her  handsome 
face  distorted  with  anguish,  her  torn  dress  hanging 
in  rags  on  her  body,  her  wide-open  eyes  fixed  in 
dull  despair.  Sobbing,  she  fell  on  her  mother's 
neck,  who  in  vain  patted  her  shaking  shoulders  and 
tried  to  calm  her  with  tender  words  as  if  she  were 
still  a  baby.  Georgette,  running  for  a  glass  of 
water,  knocked  against  her  uncle  in  the  doorway, 
her  German  uncle  as  her  childish  intelligence  had 
named  him,  and  with  one  glance  she  saw  that  his 
dear,  kind  face  bore  the  same  expression  of  despair 
as  that  of  his  sobbing  wife. 

"  Gustav,"  asked  the  old  lady,  giving  him  her  left 
hand  and  still  supporting  Denise  with  her  right, 
"  for  goodness'  sake,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

Gustav  gnawed  his  reddish  moustache  and  dark 
hatred  burned  in  his  sincere  blue  eyes, 
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"  We  had  to  fly  from  Bosch voorde,  driven  away, 
we " 

And  Denise,  recalling  all  the  anguish  and  terror 
of  the  last  three  hours,  cried  shrilly : 

'  A  spy/  they  said — they  thought  that  Gustav, 
that  we— spies  !  " 

Use  and  Madame  Casimir  looked  horror-stricken 
at  the  strong,  stalwart  figure  of  the  sculptor. 
Georgette  could  scarcely  hold  the  full  tumbler  in 
her  trembling  hands. 

And  now,  Gustav,  with  his  strong  German  accent, 
explained  how  in  Brussels,  and  now  also  in  the 
suburbs,  hatred  against  all  Germans  was  flaring  up, 
how  the  shops,  and  especially  the  public-houses  of 
German  proprietors,  were  being  attacked  and  looted. 

They  had  not  known  anything  about  it,  he  and 
Denise.  They  had  been  together  in  the  woods  all  day 
long  ;  Denise  had  been  sketching.  In  their  solitary 
villa  the  newspaper  came  late,  and  it  was  seldom 
that  either  of  them  read  it. 

But  when  they  came  home  in  the  afternoon,  Melie, 
their  maid,  told  the  terrible  tale :  "All  soldiers 
have  been  called  up,  the  men  went  off  in  their 
uniforms,  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs  ;  but  the 
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mob  from  the  village,  a  troop  of  big  lads  and  women, 
gathered  round  the  house,  jeering  and  calling  out 
that  a  Boche  lived  there  and  that  Boches  were 
spies." 

They  had  scarcely  listened  to  Melie's  story 
because  they  were  full  of  the  proclamation,  printed 
in  bold  type  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  which  had 
just  arrived.  All  Germans  of  military  age  and 
living  in  foreign  countries  were  ordered  to  return 
to  their  Fatherland  and  do  their  duty  as  soldiers. 

At  five,  while  Gustav  was  upstairs  arranging  his 
papers  and  packing  necessaries,  a  brick  was  hurled 
through  the  window  of  their  front  room,  followed 
by  a  hail  of  missiles,  of  dirt,  gravel  and  stones. 
From  the  attic  they  had  looked  out  at  the  boisterous 
mob  who  tore  down  the  bell,  and  threatened  that  if 
the  door  were  not  opened  they  would  smash  it. 

"  We  three  went  to  the  kitchen,"  Denise  continued, 
"  and  there  discussed  whether  Gustav  should  try  to 
speak  calmly  to  them,  when  suddenly  they  burst 
open  the  door — well,  it  is  not  strong :  it  is  an  old 
house,  and  only  intended  for  a  summer  retreat — 
and  a  crowd  poured  into  the  front  hall.  Then 
Gustav  rushed  to  the  hall,  revolver  in  hand,  and 
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threatened  :  '  Whoever  comes  one  step  nearer  will 
be  shot  down.' 

"  That  impressed  the  ringleaders  for  a  moment. 

"  '  If  my  house  has  to  be  searched,  all  right/ 
Schnitzler  said ;  '  but  it  must  be  by  the  mayor  or 
the  military ;  not  by  you.'  ' 

"  Half  an  hour  later/'  went  on  Denise,  in  an 
excited  voice,  "  the  gendarmes  did  come  with  an 
order  from  the  mayor,  an  order  to  search  my  house 
—a  Casimir,  the  daughter  of  a  deputy — to  look  for 
forbidden  arms ;  their  sole  excuse  was  that  at 
Tervueren,  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  cellar  of  a 
German  public-house,  cases  of  arms  and  ammunition 
had  been  discovered." 

"  And  didn't  Uncle  Gustav  have  any  arms  ?  " 
innocently  inquired  Georgette. 

A  dark  flush  of  anger  covered  the  face  of  the 
sculptor,  and  the  little  girl,  conscious  of  her 
maladroit  question,  shrank  back  from  the  fire  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Uncle  Gustav  is  no  traitor,  child,  but  he  is  a 
German,  a  German  to  the  backbone,  and  God 
may  punish  me  if  I  ever  again  enter  this  cursed 
country." 
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"  Gustav  !  "    The  old  lady  checked  him. 

Denise  burst  out  sobbing  afresh. 

"  If  that  had  been  all/'  he  went  on,  "  that  search, 
all  right — war  is  war ;  but  when  we  went  away 
with  our  things  in  a  wheelbarrow,  for  none  of  the 
brutes  would  let  us  have  a  carriage,  they  hustled 
us  and  threw  things  at  us,  and  called  us  names. 
Look,  Denise's  clothes  are  in  rags ;  my  overcoat  is 
torn,  and  if  I  think  of  the  dirty  words  they  yelled 
after  us,  after  me,  well,  yes — after  her,  her  too." 

And  with  the  gentleness  which  was  so  touching 
in  him,  that  burly  giant,  he  put  back  the  hair  from 
Denise's  face,  sat  down  by  her  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  and  slipped  his  arm  round  her  trembling 
body. 

"  The  people  in  Boschvoorde  were  never  friendly 
with  you,"  said  the  old  lady,  trying  to  soothe 
them.  "  You  were  too  self-centred  and,  in  their 
eyes,  too  eccentric  as  an  artist — people  here  like 
familiarity." 

"  Have  you  saved  the  bag  with  the  money  ?  " 
Denise  asked  her  husband,  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
her  mother's  words. 

He  nodded. 
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"  Well  look  through  it  by  and  by,  and  consider 
what  is  to  be  done.  I  want  to  leave  to-night." 

"  To-night  ?  "  repeated  his  wife,  startled. 

"  Of  course.  I  have  to  get  across  the  frontier  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  although  my  papers  are  in 
order  it  will  not  be  so  very  easy." 

"  Where  must  you  go,  Uncle  ?  "  Use  asked,  shyly. 

"  To  Cologne,  to  report  myself  to-morrow." 

Denise  stared  in  front  of  her  into  the  peaceful 
garden  where,  over  the  still  groups  of  trees,  stars 
began  to  glitter  in  the  evening  sky. 

"  But  Louis  says  that  the  trains  are  only  taking 
soldiers." 

"  I  have  my  bicycle,"  Schnitzler  insisted. 

"  But,  Gustav — it's  more  than  a  day's  journey." 

"  Must  be  done,"  he  decided,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  Come  along,  Nichette,  our  things  are 
upstairs  ;  we  must  hurry." 

Denise  pulled  herself  together  and  rose.  She 
seemed  to  sway  and  Schnitzler  put  his  arm 
protectingly  round  her. 

Tears  came  to  Madame  Casimir's  eyes  when  she 
saw  them  going  away,  the  handsome  couple,  so  well 
matched  in  all  but  nationality ;  Denise,  beautiful, 
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accomplished  Denise,  once  the  apple  of  her  father's 
eye,  and  Gustav,  the  grave,  kind-hearted  man  whom 
they  all  liked  so  well ;  now  he  was  their  country's 
foe ;  already  they  felt  in  him  something  of  the 
enemy,  in  his  hatred  of  the  cowardly  peasants  who 
had  suspected  him  of  being  a  spy. 


CHAPTER    II 

PIERRE'S    FAREWELL 

A  S  the  two,  she  supported  by  him,  approached 
the  door,  quick  footfalls  were  heard  on  the 
granite  steps  near  the  terrace,  followed  by  a 
bright  "  Good  evening."  It  was  Pierre,  the  younger 
son,  who  came  for  his  kit.  Smart,  slim,  straight, 
his  long,  lithe  figure  showed  against  the  dark  back- 
ground ;  his  handsome  face  with  the  dark  mous- 
tache was  alight  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Mother,  girls  !     Vive  la  Belgique  !  "    Only  then 
he  noticed  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  and  his 
face  set ;   still  he  went  up  to  them  kindly. 
"  Well — Gust  a  v,  Denise — you  two  here  ?  " 
'  Yes.     Your  compatriots  have  hounded  me  out 
of  my  house.     '  Vive  la  Belgique! '  "  Schnitzler  said 
cuttingly,  and  sharply  closed  the  door. 

On  Pierre's  astonished  questioning  old  Madame 
26 
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Casimir,  speaking  with  difficulty,  told  the  story  of 
the  sudden  attack  and  the  flight  of  the  Schnitzlers 
from  Boschvoorde. 

Georgette  every  now  and  then  interjected  a 
brief  remark.  Use  sat  in  silence.  Her  eyes  never 
left  Pierre's  pale  face  and  his  nervously  moving  lips. 
When  almost  mechanically  he  took  a  cigarette  from 
his  silver  cigarette-case  with  his  well-manicured 
fingers,  she  thought  shudderingly  how  unfit  was  the 
refined  dreamer,  the  student,  the  man  of  the  world, 
for  the  hard  soldier's  life  that  he  was  taking  up  with 
such  eagerness.  For  Pierre  was  interrupting  his 
mother's  complaints  : 

"  Come  along,  mother.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
The  people  are  excited,  but  full  of  enthusiasm,  full 
of  patriotism.  It  is  splendid  to  know  yourself  at 
one  with  all  these  men  ready  unhesitatingly  to  give 
their  lives.  You  wait— they  won't  like  it,  these 
German  soldiers  with  their  smartness  and  their 
goose  step.  We  are  a  small  nation,  we  Belgians,  but 
we  are  not  cowards." 

Old  Madame  Casimir 's  eyes  lit  up  with  pride 
in  Pierre's  enthusiasm.  Was  that  he,  her  last- 
born,  always  the  apple  of  her  eye,  the  weak, 
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hypersensitive  child  who  always  had  to  be  dealt  with 
so  gently  ?  And  had  she  not  always  felt  aggrieved 
that  he  could  talk  so  cynically  and  so  indifferently 
about  the  "  Fatherland  "  and  "  Nationality,"  that 
he  was  proud  of  being  a  cosmopolitan,  and  preferred 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  to  his  own  compatriots  ? 
And  here  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm. 

During  his  term  of  military  service  he  always 
complained  bitterly  about  the  uncomfortable 
mattress  and  the  indigestible  food,  and  now  he  was 
longing  for  the  realities  of  war  that  would  be 
hardship  indeed.  Silently  the  mother  listened  to 
Pierre  talking  to  his  cousins. 

How  Use's  eyes  gleamed  ! 

Well — they  ought  to  settle  it  between  them  to- 
night before  saying  good-bye — for  nobody  knows 
how  long — perhaps  for  ever.  .  .  .  No,  no — Madame 
Casimir  shook  off  the  thoughts  which  crept  upon 
her  like  spectres  ...  no  thoughts  of  death.  .  .  . 
There  he  stood,  so  young,  so  handsome,  her  boy, 
her  Benjamin  ;  so  full  of  the  joy  of  life.  She  touched 
the  shoulder  of  Georgette,  who  was  curled  up  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa,  like  a  pussy-cat,  listening  with 
open  mouth  to  Uncle  Pierre's  stories. 
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"  Come  along,"  commanded  the  old  lady,  in  her 
kindly  manner.  "  Well  go  and  get  out  Pierre's 
uniform." 

"  No,  mother,  you  stay.  I  will  go "  he 

objected,  courteously,  but  the  old  lady  waved  him 
off :  "  No,  you  must  allow  your  old  mother  to  do 
that  for  you,  my  child— I  can't  do  anything  else." 

With  her  hand  on  Georgette's  shoulder  she  went 
away,  straight  as  a  lance  with  her  still  graceful 
carriage,  her  grey  head  erect ;  but  only  the  child 
by  her  side  saw  the  two  tears  that  ran  down  her 
furrowed  face,  and  that  moved  Georgette  more 
than  Denise's  sobs,  or  Use's  despair ;  for  never 
before  had  she  seen  her  Granny  weep. 

In  the  large,  square  garden-room  the  two  young 
people  were  alone,  and  an  uncomfortable  silence 
fell  between  them.  Use  got  up  and  went  out  to 
the  terrace.  She  felt  something  oppressive  in  the 
stillness  of  the  solemn  night,  unbroken  by  any 
sound. 

Sudden  and  shrill  pierced  through  the  silence  the 
distant  whistle  of  a  railway  train  ;  again  it  came, 
more  distant,  re-echoed  by  the  hills.  Trains  full  of 
soldiers  .  .  .  there  they  went,  full  of  fire  .  .  . 
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glowing  with  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  But  where  had  she 
read  that  word  that  was  wandering  through  her 
head  .  .  .  cannon-fodder.  .  .  .  Cannon-fodder  they 
were,  all  these  young  men  who  went  singing  to 
the  frontier. 

Pierre  was  looking  through  his  pocket-book, 
cancelling  items  in  the  long  list  of  things  he  wanted 
to  buy  before  leaving.  The  whole  day,  from  the 
moment  that  he  read  the  King's  proclamation,  he 
had  been  rushing  hither  and  thither,  making  his 
arrangements  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  that 
same  evening  he  might  take  up  his  duties  as  a 
soldier. 

First  of  all  he  went  to  the  office  of  his  factory. 
Pierre  was  engineer  in  the  concrete  works  of  Welder 
et  Cie.  There  in  the  yard  before  the  factory  the 
workmen  stood  in  small  groups,  the  younger  ones 
talking  excitedly,  drowning  each  other's  voices,  the 
elder  mostly  silent  with  grave  faces.  The  work  of 
the  factory  was  stopped. 

The  under-manager,  who  was  also  chief  of  the 
works,  had  been  called  up ;  as  also  had  more  than 
half  of  the  employees.  Of  the  rest,  all  who  were 
young  and  strong  were  eager  to  report  themselves, 


"  The     workmen      stood     in     small 
groups." 

Page  30. 
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to  attest  as  volunteers.  The  older  men,  most  of 
them  grey-haired,  early  aged,  their  stiff  backs 
stooping,  their  horny  hands  in  their  pockets, 
complained  of  their  gloomy  prospects.  The  factory 
stopped ;  no  wages ;  everywhere  unemployment 
and  poverty  before  them. 

In  the  office  Pierre  found  only  the  bookkeeper. 
Where  was  the  chief,  Monsieur  Welder  himself  ? 
Had  Monsieur  Casimir  forgotten  that  Frederic 
Welder  was  really  a  German  ?  Frederic  Welder 
alias  Friedrich  Welder. 

Monsieur  Welder  had  quietly  disappeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  his  wife  and  children.  On 
the  desk  in  his  office  he  had  left  a  short  note  instruc- 
ting the  bookkeeper  to  assume  for  the  present  the 
direction  of  the  business. 

The  bookkeeper,  huddled  up  on  his  high  stool, 
smiled  ironically.  The  business ;  oh,  yes,  the 
business ;  but  Monsieur  Frederic  had  not  forgotten 
to  take  away  all  the  money  to  the  last  cent.  What 
could  he  do,  the  confidential  clerk  ?  He  could  not 
even  pay  the  workmen.  Why  should  he  sit  here  at 
his  desk  ?  By  and  by  he  would  go  home.  The 
factory  would  be  so  much  scrap  iron. 
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Pierre  listened  in  silence.  He  had  been  away  for 
three  days  at  Merxem,  near  Antwerp,  where  the 
firm  was  laying  concrete  floors.  He  remembered 
that  the  afternoon  before  his  departure  he  had  been 
talking  to  this  chief,  and  not  for  the  first  time 
admiring  Welder,  who  had  not  only  the  whole 
administration  of  the  factory  but  the  smallest 
technical  details  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

And  now  his  chief  had  to  fly  because  the  country 
in  which  he  had  lived  for  years  and  years  had 
become  an  enemy  country.  Now  he  had  to  abandon 
the  works  which  he  had  built  up  and  made  great 
by  his  energy  and  ability.  Now  his  factory  stood 
there  so  much  scrap  iron,  and  his  magnificent  house 
desolate.  To  the  young  man  life  suddenly  seemed 
overturned  :  anything  which  had  seemed  impossible 
in  a  peaceful  and  well-ordered  country  such  as  this 
might  happen  now. 

Pierre  left  the  office  without  another  word ;  a 
sombre  atmosphere  of  desolation  spread  over  the 
factory  yard  ;  the  little  groups  of  labourers  had 
dispersed ;  the  tall  chimneys,  which  in  other  days 
threw  up  their  aspiring  columns  of  smoke,  stood 
out  now  black  and  cold  against  the  blue  sky. 
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How  would  it  all  be  when  he  came  back  ?    And 
when  would  he  come  back  ? 

In  the  quiet  street  where  his  apartments  were 
people  hung  about  in  knots,  talking.  At  his  door 
stood  the  landlady,  in  conversation  with  a  neigh- 
bour ;  from  their  voluble  chatter  he  caught  some 
lamentations  :  Mr.  Beughels,  the  baker,  had  been 
called  up.  What  was  his  wife  with  her  six  small 
children  to  do  ?  She  could  not  keep  the  business 
going,  and  both  assistants  had  to  go  too. 

The  women  stopped  Pierre :  Had  Monsieur 
Casimir  to  go  and  fight  as  well  ?  Oh,  goodness, 
gracious,  he  too.  ...  As  Pierre  ran  up  the  winding 
staircase  to  his  room  the  wails  of  his  landlady 
followed  him.  He  was  curiously  affected  by  the 
stillness  in  the  room,  after  his  busy  morning  of 
rapidly  changing  impressions.  What  was  there  left 
to  do  now  ?  His  uniform  was  in  Ukkel,  kept  there 
in  the  large  villa.  Sophie  beat  it  every  spring,  and 
filled  the  pockets  with  camphor.  Oh,  yes,  he  must 
clear  out  his  papers  .  .  .  leave  his  desk  so  that  if 
somebody  else  opened  it,  if  he  .  .  .  Pierre  shivered  ; 
involuntarily  he  looked  out  into  the  street  full  of 
summer  sunshine,  to  the  clear  sky  above  full 
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of  dazzling  white  clouds.  Could  death  be  so 
near  ? 

He  thought  of  his  many  cynical  and  depressed 
moods,  when  here  in  this  little  room  he  had  called 
life  a  burden  ;  remonstrated  with  optimistic  friends  ; 
declared  it  better  to  die  than  struggle  along  in  the 
world  with  frequent  pain  and  scanty  pleasure. 
Now,  how  much  that  despised  life  seemed  to  hold  ! 
Why,  he  was  only  at  the  entrance  to  it.  He  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  reach  its  full,  deep  joys. 

Through  his  mind  wandered  a  chequered  pro- 
cession of  remembrances  .  .  .  school  years  ;  under- 
graduate days,  when  he  was  enjoying  life  with  his 
chums,  or  wandering  with  an  intimate  friend  through 
the  beautiful  country.  He  remembered  his  love  for 
a  beautiful  young  neighbour  in  Ukkel,  a  favourite 
remembrance,  though  the  girl  had  laughed  in  her 
high,  shrill  voice  when  he,  only  eighteen,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  had  dared  to 
propose  marriage  to  her. 

Much  of  his  cynicism  was  due  to  that  jeering 
laugh.  Since  then  he  had  avoided  girls,  and  not 
even  wished  to  show  more  than  courtesy  to  his 
young  cousin  Use,  who  was  so  often  invited  to  his 
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mother's  villa.  But  now  every  moment  Use's  sweet 
face  seemed  to  peep  out  from  the  heap  of  papers 
which  he  began  to  tear  up  after  hastily  running 
through  them. 

Use  had  always  had  a  certain  attraction  for  him. 
Sweet,  shy,  and  quiet,  she  was  never  boisterous 
or  romping  like  the  other  cousins,  Madeleine  or 
Georgette.  What  would  Use  say  when  she  heard 
that  he  had  to  go  to  the  frontier  ?  For  a  moment 
Pierre  felt  a  wave  of  self-pity  ;  he  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hand  and  suppressed  a  sob.  But  immediately, 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  went  on  tearing  up 
papers,  old  portraits,  souvenirs  of  festivals  and 
feasts.  A  lock  of  fair  hair  he  burned  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle.  He  remembered  how  he  had  found  his 
father  tearing  up  letters  and  documents  one  day 
years  ago,  the  evening  before  he  went  to  the  hospital 
for  an  operation  which  brought  about  his  death 
sooner  than  the  slow  disease  would  have  done. 
What  must  his  father  have  felt  then,  who  left 
behind  his  mother  and  five  children,  of  whom  only 
Jean  was  married  ? 

Pierre  saw  himself  once  again  in  his  father's 
study,  a  big  front  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house 
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in  the  Rue  de  la  Prevoyance  :  he,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
and  the  father  already  so  emaciated,  with  the  long 
grey  beard  below  his  yellowish,  sunken  cheeks,  his 
kind,  clear  eyes  behind  the  glittering  spectacles  : 
"  When  I  am  gone  will  you  never  give  your  mother 
any  trouble  ?  " 

How  tranquil  his  voice  had  sounded  ;  he  was 
already  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  death.  No 
...  he  had  not  given  any  trouble.  He  had  taken 
his  degree  in  the  regular  way  :  a  quiet,  sober  boy, 
never  boisterous  like  Louis,  never  pushing  himself 
into  the  foreground  like  his  elder  brother,  Jean. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  lived  with  his  mother  in  the 
Villa  Germaine,  in  Ukkel,  where  it  was  only  lively 
and  joyous  when,  in  summer,  his  brothers  and 
sisters  came  to  stay  there  with  their  children. 
During  the  winter  his  mother  and  he  lived  quietly 
by  themselves  until  his  appointment  as  an  engineer 
in  the  concrete  factory  in  Anderlecht  had  compelled 
him  to  live  elsewhere. 

He  was  musing  upon  his  souvenirs,  when  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door  and  two  of  his  fellow  students 
entered,  a  couple  of  friends  with  whom  he  used  to 
knock  about  in  Brussels  from  time  to  time.  The 
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war  spirit  had  mounted  to  their  heads.  They  had 
pinned  on  large  favours  with  the  Belgian  colours, 
and  ran  up  the  stairs  singing  the  Braban^onne.  Was 
he  really  sitting  there  by  himself  fretting  ?  He 
must  come  with  them  ! 

"  Come  along  to  town,  my  boy  !  You'll  never  in 
your  life  have  a  day  like  to-day  !  " 

And  there,  in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  crowd  went  to  Pierre's  head  like  sparkling 
wine.  The  Germans  were  already  at  the  frontier  ! 
They  wanted  war  ?  Well,  the  Belgian  boys  were 
ready  for  them. 

"  We  are  ready  !  "  Each  repeated  the  word  in 
his  turn.  Each  felt  himself  one  of  those  "we." 
There  were  no  Flemish  or  Walloons  any  more,  there 
were  only  the  Belgian  people  left.  .  .  .  We  ! 

Along  the  Boulevard  Militaire,  where  great  crowds 
had  collected,  Pierre  saw  the  first  troop  of  soldiers 
leaving  the  barracks.  Women  and  girls  walked  in 
procession,  laying  flowers  on  their  rifles  and  swiftly 
handing  them  a  packet  of  tobacco  or  a  box  of 
cigarettes,  bought  with  their  last  centimes. 

None  looked  depressed,  all  was  noise  and  elation 
as  if  the  Piou-pious  were  going  to  a  feast  rather 
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than  to  the  menace  of  death.  At  the  Gare  Leopold 
the  men  from  the  country  were  arriving  to  join  their 
depots.  There  were  to  be  seen  valiant  little  soldiers 
who,  sure  of  perpetual  peace,  had  used  up  the 
trousers  of  their  uniform  in  daily  life  ;  others,  with 
coats  full  of  holes,  spoilt  by  moths  ;  and  more  than 
one  walked  about  in  his  military  uniform  with  his 
feet  in  sabots. 

But  although  the  urchins  of  Brussels  jeered  at 
some  poor  fellow  like  that — there  were  hundreds  of 
other  voices  which  cheered  and  cried  "  Hurrah  !  " 
And  the  peasants,  unaccustomed  to  the  bustle  of 
town,  where  unexpected  glory  fell  upon  them,  nodded 
smilingly  or  sheepishly  grinned.  In  the  quiet 
street,  the  Rue  Belliard,  through  which  they  went 
as  a  short  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  town,  a  crowd 
was  collected  before  a  house.  They  cried  and 
jeered  :  "  A  bos,  les  Bodies  !  A  bas,  les  traitres  !  " 
— and  the  window-panes  fell  clattering  on  the  cobbles 
of  the  street. 

In  the  Place  de  la  Justice  heaved  another  pushing, 
writhing  crowd  of  people ;  there  were  howls  from 
windows,  lifted  fists  full  of  threat,  faces  disfigured 
by  hatred.  And  when  for  one  moment  the  crowd 
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made  room,  the  three  friends  saw  a  man  in  a  monk's 
cowl,  half  pulled,  half  carried  along  by  soldiers,  while 
in  front  of  them  the  gendarmes  pushed  the  people 
back  and  restrained  them  from  assaulting  the 
prisoner — "  Spy  !  Traitor  !  Disguised  as  a  priest  !  " 
In  a  moment  the  soldiers  had  dragged  the  half- 
unconscious  man,  his  ashen  face  streaming  with 
blood,  into  a  motor-car  and  driven  off  into  a  side 
street,  as  the  mob  dispersed  slowly  in  the  square. 

The  three  young  men  took  dinner  in  a  crowded 
restaurant  where  the  incessant  talk  ran  on  nothing 
but  war  and  again  war ;  where  the  newspaper 
sellers  had  the  latest  editions  snatched  out  of  their 
hands,  editions  that  contained  no  news  at  all  but 
the  French-German  declaration  of  war  and  the 
ultimatum  which  Germany  had  issued  to  Belgium. 
Amidst  these  noisy  diners  a  man  jumped  on  a  table, 
a  little  man  with  a  weather-beaten  face  and  red- 
stubbly  hair.  In  a  speech  of  fiery  eloquence  and 
the  flowing  periods  of  a  practised  orator,  he  proposed 
the  toast,  "  Success  to  the  Belgian  Army  !  "  This 
was  followed  by  drinking  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  all  present  burst  into  enthusiastic  song. 

Pierre    took    leave    of    his    friends :     a    difficult 
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moment,  hurried  over  with  jokes  and  loud  laughter. 
He  went  to  Ukkel  by  tram  and  walked  up  the  hill 
leading  to  his  mother's  house.  The  quiet  country 
contrasted  curiously  with  the  noise  yonder  in  town  ; 
and  the  sadness  of  his  relatives  subdued  his  fervour 
still  more. 

He  thought  now  of  the  parting  .  .  .  his  going 
away,  who  knew  for  how  long  ?  Perhaps  for  ever. 
At  this  moment  his  thoughts  were  not  occupied 
with  his  mother  :  he  looked  constantly  at  a  slim, 
girlish  figure  in  white,  leaning  motionless  against 
the  balustrade  of  the  terrace. 

He  got  up. 

"  Won't  you  come  with  me  for  a  stroll  through 
the  garden  ?  "  he  suggested,  and  he  felt  that  his 
voice  was  strangely  hoarse. 

Use's  large  eyes  gazed  at  him. 

\Miat  he  saw  there,  and  had  never  before  desired 
to  see,  now  filled  him  with  a  glow  of  happiness. 

He  drew  her  arm  under  his  and  went  down  the 
stairs,  into  the  evening  stillness  of  the  quiet  garden. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  he  whispered, 
"  something  that  I  want  to  know  before  I  go 
away." 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  BOY-SCOUT 

TN  the  meantime,  Leon,  on  his  motor-cycle,  ran 
by  the  side  of  Uncle  Louis's  motor-car  along 
the  Avenue  d'Alsembergh  to  Brussels. 

They  drove  to  the  Rue  de  1'Abricotier,  behind 
the  Rue  de  la  Prevoyance.  Here  was  the  stable 
where  the  grandfather's  brougham  and  the  two 
horses  were  kept,  the  white  horse  and  the  sorrel, 
on  which  Leon  had  been  taught  to  ride.  Aunt 
Louise,  who  always  yearned  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
had  re-christened  the  stable  the  "  motor  garage  "  ; 
here  stood  uncle's  small  Dion-Bouton  and  the  big 
Renault  used  by  the  family. 

They  left  the  Rue  de  1'Abricotier,  entering  the 
house  by  the  front  door,  although  the  stable  opened 
into  the  garden  of  the  old-fashioned  house.  But 
Aunt  Louise  kept  the  garden  entrance  to  the  stable 
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carefully  closed,  since  she  had  caught  her  maid 
there  in  the  company  of  the  chauffeur. 

Audacious  Leon  always  felt  a  sort  of  shyness 
when  he  entered  Aunt  Louise's  superior  presence. 
She  had  a  way,  as  she  talked  to  him,  of  looking  at 
his  hands  which  were  rarely  clean,  or  his  shoes  which 
were  always  muddy.  She  could  say  in  a  tone  of 
weary  sweetness  :  "  My  dear  boy,  would  you  mind 
for  once  not  kicking  the  table  legs  ?  "  Which 
gave  free-lance  Leon  the  feeling  that  he  was  invited 
there  not  for  pleasure  but  for  punishment. 

This  time  he  came  to  see  Jean,  his  smart  cousin 
of  eighteen,  scoutmaster  in  the  body  of  which  Leon 
himself  was  such  a  zealous  member. 

When  Uncle  Louis  entered  with  his  breezy 
"  Bon  soir  f  "  there  reigned  icy  silence  in  Aunt 
Louise's  drawing-room,  where  it  was  never  bright 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  draperies  before  the 
windows. 

Aunt  herself  sat  at  the  oval  table  with  some  fancy- 
work,  her  sharp  nose  sharper  than  ever,  pinched 
in  her  golden  eyeglasses,  her  inflexible  neck  stiff 
in  its  whaleboned  collar,  her  hair  elaborate  with 
the  structure  of  small  curls  that  always  tempted 
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Leon  to  find  out,  by  means  of  a  fishing-rod,  whether 
Aunt  Louise  wore  a  transformation  or  not. 

On  the  other  side  Madeleine,  a  pale,  thin  girl 
of  ten,  was  reading  aloud  from  the  newspaper ; 
Jean  was  sitting  on  the  window-sill,  his  back 
turned  to  the  window,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  a  deep  furrow  between  his  eyes. 

Scarcely  giving  himself  time  to  shake  hands, 
Leon  abruptly  asked : 

"  Jean,  won't  you  come  with  me  to  Etterbeek, 
then  we  can  see  the  soldiers  march  off  ?  " 

Jean  was  silent  and  looked  at  his  mother. 

"  Yes,  why  shouldn't  you  go,  my  boy  ?  "  said 
the  father,  patting  his  son  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

Aunt  Louise  pursed  her  lips  together  and  said 
nothing.  Suddenly  Jean  burst  out  : 

"  I  don't  want  to  look  at  the  soldiers,  standing 
by  like  a  slacker,  when  I  know  that  I  might  as  well 
be  a  decent  fellow !  " 

As  Leon  was  silent,  taken  aback,  Jean  added : 

"  Didn't  father  tell  you  that  I  want  to  volunteer, 
and  they  won't  let  me  ?  " 

Leon  remembered  that  when  he  had  asked 
his  uncle  that  afternoon  about  Jean's  intentions, 
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Dr.  Casimir  had  answered  testily  :  "  Jean  ...  he 
stops  at  home,  of  course." 

Leon's  young  heart  leapt  with  enthusiasm.  Jean 
was  smart,  knowing  at  once  what  he  wanted. 
Jean,  the  scoutmaster,  who  could  row,  swim,  box, 
better  than  any  one  else,  who  never  bragged  or 
got  excited,  whose  self-contained  nature  was  such 
a  contrast  to  Leon's  own  boisterousness  and 
impetuosity  ;  Jean  a  volunteer  in  the  army  ! 

"  Which  corps  do  you  want  to  join  ?  "  he  asked, 
not  very  adroitly. 

"  Do  I  know  ?  I  should  prefer  to  be  an  orderly 
of  the  staff — because  I  have  a  motor-cycle." 

"  But  it  won't  happen,"  Aunt  Louise  said  slowly 
and  harshly,  and  Leon's  boyish  instinct  told  him 
why  Uncle  Louis  had  carefully  closed  the  stable 
doors.  Was  not  Jean's  motor-cycle  kept  in  that 
stable  ? 

Uncle  Louis  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair  and  Leon 
joined  Jean  on  the  window-sill. 

"  Louise,"  the  doctor  began,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  "  it  could  not  be  worse  for  you  than 
for  me  to  see  our  only  son  in  danger,  but  yet — now 
that  I  have  been  in  town  and  have  seen  them,  those 
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enthusiastic  troops,  all  those  young  fellows  who 
are  out  to  defend  their  country,  now  I  can 
understand  how  he  feels." 

Jean  went  up  to  his  father  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  Leon  gulped  down  something  in  his 
throat.  Aunt  Louise's  rigid  face  was  immovable. 

"  Never  before,"  she  said,  with  slow  emphasis, 
"  has  any  one  of  my  children  been  disobedient. 
If  Jean  enlists  he  is  the  first  who  inflicts  that  upon 
his  mother." 

Jean  made  no  answer.  He  had  turned  away 
from  his  father  and  was  looking  out  of  the  window  ; 
the  bunting  on  the  opposite  houses  hung  motionless 
in  the  still  evening. 

"  Come — go  for  a  bit  of  a  walk  with  Leon,"  the 
doctor  said  kindly.  "  We  need  not  decide  yet  ; 
we  may  consider  the  thing  and  talk  it  over  again." 

Jean  got  up. 

"  Are  you  coming  ?  "  he  asked  his  cousin. 

"  Mind  you  are  in  at  ten  o'clock,"  ordered  Aunt 
Louise. 

At  the  door  Jean  turned,  his  eyes  wandered 
slowly  over  the  bent  heads  of  his  mother  and 
sisters  and  rested  on  the  grey  locks  of  his  father, 
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A  suspicion  crept  into  Leon's  mind.  Silently  the 
two  boys  left  the  Rue  de  la  Prevoyance  ;  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Montserrat  Jean  stopped. 

"  Leon,  will  you  help  me  ?  "  he  asked  earnestly. 

"  Of  course,"  promised  Leon,  whose  heart  swelled 
with  pride  at  that  question. 

"  I  mean  to  be  a  soldier,"  said  Jean  ;  and  the 
furrow  of  determination,  that  typical  line  of  the 
Casimirs,  formed  itself  again  between  his  eyes. 
"  In  his  heart  of  hearts  father  agrees ;  he 
understands,  he  feels  that  I  cannot  do  anything 
else." 

"  Tell  me  what  I  can  do,"  said  his  cousin,  to 
whom  revolution  against  Aunt  Louise's  rule  seems 
the  finest  possible  act  of  heroism. 

Jean  stood  thinking  for  a  moment.  "  There 
are  two  things  I  want  to  do.  The  first  is  to  get 
my  motor-bike  out  of  the  stable,  and  the  second  to 
write  a  letter  to  father  and  mother  to  tell  them 
that  I  have  been  to  the  Recruiting  Office  to 
volunteer." 

Leon  nodded,  pondering.  Getting  into  the  stable, 
breaking  it  open  if  need  be,  was  just  the  sort  of 
thing  he  liked  ;  but  the  other  job,  to  take  that 
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letter  to  uncle  and  aunt — that  didn't  attract  him 
at  all. 

"  Ceulemans,  the  chauffeur,  lives  yonder  in  the 
Vischsteeg,"  remarked  Jean,  "  and  he  has  a  key 
to  the  stable  as  well  as  father." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  let  you  have  it  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  can  say  that  father  could  not 
find  his." 

Both  boys  walked  down  the  Rue  Montserrat 
and  turned  into  a  street  at  right  angles  to  it.  After 
some  time  Jean  found  the  chauffeur's  house. 

They  rang,  but  no  one  opened  the  door.  Shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hands  Leon  looked  into  the  front 
room. 

'  There  is  a  soldier's  cap  and  uniform  coat  on 
the  table,"  he  reported. 

"  My  word  !  Ceulemans  is  called  up,"  said  Jean, 
startled. 

After  he  had  nearly  pulled  down  the  little  brass 
boll,  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  opened, 
and  an  untidy  head  was  projected. 

"  There  is  nobody  in  at  Ceulemans,"  said  the 
owner.  "  He  has  gone  to  have  a  glass  of  beer  with 
his  wife  and  children  before  he  has  to  be  off/' 
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Jean  and  Leon  looked  at  each  other. 

r<  What  a  nuisance  !  "  said  the  elder  cousin. 

"  Oh,  we'll  get  in,"  insisted  the  younger. 

They  walked  back  to  the  Rue  de  1'Abricotier.  In 
front  of  the  stable  they  paused  ;  Leon  tried  the  door, 
but  Uncle  Louis  had  closed  it  carefully.  He  glanced 
at  the  little  windows  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  they 
were  big  enough  for  a  boy  to  get  through,  but  at 
least  nine  feet  above  the  ground. 

"  If  I  get  up  on  your  shoulders  I  can  reach 
the  sill." 

'  That's  no  good.  You  can't  get  a  purchase  any- 
where, because  the  sill  slopes,"  said  Jean,  hope- 
lessly. "  Besides,  that  would  be  downright  burglary, 
and  the  people  opposite  would  be  after  us." 

Leon  looked  at  the  house  immediately  opposite  the 
stable  ;  there  he  saw  a  dry,  yellowish,  lean  old  lady, 
in  a  white  cap,  knitting  at  the  window. 

From  force  of  habit,  Leon  could  not  refrain  from 
putting  out  his  tongue  at  her  ;  but  she  did  not  see  it. 
Mademoiselle  Felomene  and  he  had  known  each 
other  for  a  long  time.  When  Leon  was  still  living 
at  Louvain  and  during  the  holidays  was  a  guest  at 
the  doctor's  house,  Mademoiselle  Felomene  passed 
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her  days  in  nervous  terror  of  the  young  scamp  who 
never  left  off  his  mischievous  tricks,  and  led  on  the 
more  staid  Jean.  The  old  lady  opposite  was  the 
continual  victim  of  their  love  of  teasing. 

Once  Mademoiselle  Felomene  had  even  called  on 
the  doctor,  in  great  excitement,  to  complain  that 
on  a  hot  afternoon,  when  she  was  having  a  nap  at  the 
open  window,  Jean  and  Leon  had  connected  the 
garden-hose  with  the  tap  in  the  stable,  and,  from 
the  same  window  at  which  the  boys  were  now 
despondently  looking,  water  had  descended  in  a 
copious  shower  on  the  old  lady's  cap. 

The  deuce  !  Uncle  and  Aunt  had  given  the  boys 
a  piece  of  their  mind  !  Next  day  Leon  was  packed 
off  to  Lou  vain,  and  Jean  was  locked  in  his  room 
for  a  week. 

And  when  at  the  next  vacation  Leon  came  again, 
after  promises  of  good  behaviour,  Uncle  and  Aunt 
had  once  and  for  all  forbidden  them  to  use  the  stable 
as  a  playground. 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  standing  disconsolately 
under  the  stable  window,  unexpected  help  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  Mademoiselle  Felomene 's  plump  grey 
cat.  It  had  spent  its  afternoon  watching  sparrows 
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in  the  comfortable  gutter  of  the  stable  roof,  and 
now  could  not  get  back,  because  the  chauffeur  had 
closed  the  window.  And  because  its  feline  memory 
had  not  retained  the  fact  that  these  same  boys 
down  there  in  the  street  were  once  its  most  terrible 
enemies,  it  put  its  head  over  the  edge  of  the  gutter 
and  plaintively  mewed  for  help. 

"  I  know/'  cried  Leon,  running  to  the  front  door  of 
Mademoiselle  Felomene's  house.  In  his  eyes  gleamed 
all  the  old  roguish  daring,  as  he  pealed  the  bell. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Jean 
anxiously. 

After  a  long  time  the  old  lady  put  her  crooked  nose 
round  the  door,  and  seeing  the  well-known  features 
of  her  former  foes,  she  tried  to  close  it  sharply. 

But  Leon  had  politely  taken  off  his  cap,  and  Jean 
Casimir,  now  a  gentleman  and  no  longer  a  mis- 
chievous boy,  also  stood  hat  in  hand.  .  .  .  Hesi- 
tatingly the  old  lady  opened  the  door  a  little  wider. 

"  Pardon,  madam,"  began  Leon,  with  his  most 
ingratiating  smile.  "  Look  there,"  pointing  up- 
wards, "  your  cat  is  up  there  in  the  gutter  and  can't 
get  down.  I  should  so  much  like  to  help  the  poor 
thing." 
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Mademoiselle  F£lom£ne  felt  rather  doubtful. 
That  Leon  should  now  suddenly  reveal  himself  as 
a  protector  of  animals  seemed  very  improbable  ; 
but  then  she  heard  the  plaintive  cries  of  the  cat. 
"  Oh,  perhaps  you  would  fetch  it  down  ?  "  she 
suggested,  cautiously. 

"  Exactly/'  L£on  nodded.  "  But  don't  you  see 
we  have  not  got  the  key,  and  Dr.  Casimir  is  out. 
If  you  would  just  lend  me  the  steps,  I  can  get  in 
through  the  window  and  fetch  your  cat." 

Mademoiselle  Felomene  admitted,  although  still 
with  hesitation,  that  she  was  the  possessor  of  a  pair 
of  steps.  But  when  Leon,  delighted,  offered  to  fetch 
them  from  her  little  garden,  she  blocked  his  way 
with  a  sharp  "  No,  no !  " 

They  waited  impatiently  until  the  old  lady, 
her  yellow  cheeks  blooming  into  purple  with 
the  unwonted  exertion,  returned,  dragging  the 
steps. 

"  She  is  called  Mimi,"  she  said  to  the  boys,  who 
were  in  such  a  hurry  to  liberate  her  cat  that  they 
had  already  set  the  steps  against  the  front  of  the 
stable. 

Le*on  climbed  up  to  the  high  window  and  pushed 
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with  all  his  might  against  the  frame  work  ;  presently 
he  was  sitting  astride  the  window-sill.  By  good 
luck,  the  window  had  not  been  fastened,  and  soon 
gave  way. 

The  old  lady,  mounting  guard  at  her  window,  saw 
Leon  open  the  door  from  the  inside,  admit  Jean  and 
close  the  door  again.  Anxiously  she  looked  up  to  the 
roof.  It  took  a  long  time,  she  thought,  for  the  boys 
could  now  have  got  at  Mimi.  After  a  long  while  the 
stable-door  was  opened  again,  Jean  came  out  with  his 
motor-bicycle,  jumped  on  it,  and  rode  off.  Leon 
was  pale,  and  gazed  after  his  cousin  with  a  serious 
face.  The  old  lady  began  to  be  suspicious.  Deep  in 
thought,  L6on  entered  the  stable  again  and  came 
out  a  moment  afterwards  with  a  second  motor- 
bicycle — his  own.  He  leaned  it  against  the  wall, 
and  to  Mademoiselle  Felomene's  stupefaction  closed 
the  stable  door,  took  up  the  steps  and  crossed  the 
street.  At  the  same  moment  Mademoiselle  opened 
the  door ;  speechless  with  anger,  she  stood  in  front 
of  him. 

Again  he  took  off  his  cap.  "  Thank  you  very 
much,"  he  said,  as  warmly  as  if  they  were  old 
friends. 
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"  My  cat,  my  cat  !  "  the  old  lady  screamed, 
transported  with  rage. 

Leon  made  a  startled  gesture,  but  his  eyes 
twinkled.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  Mimi. 

"  She  sends  you  a  thousand  kisses/'  he  called 
out  with  all  his  old  impudence.  Hurriedly  he  put 
the  steps  against  the  door  and  was  off.  Mademoiselle 
Felomene  threatened  him  with  clenched  fists,  and 
high  up  in  the  gutter  Mimi  mewed  and  mewed. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  two  cousins  were 
confabulating  in  whispers  in  a  small  restaurant. 
The  incident  with  Mademoiselle  Felomene  had  for 
a  short  time  diverted  their  thoughts,  but  now  they 
realised  fully  the  gravity  of  Jean's  enterprise. 
Asking  the  restaurant-keeper  for  paper  and  ink, 
Jean  Casimir  began  to  write  a  letter  to  his  parents. 
He  could  not  get  on  with  it.  Now  that  he  had  nearly 
achieved  his  purpose  he  felt  some  remorse  for  his 
headstrong  action.  With  patience  he  might  possibly 
have  obtained  his  mother's  consent ;  it  occurred  to 
him  now  that  perhaps  the  last  remembrance  of  his 
parents  might  be  of  his  disobedience  and  his  escape. 

Leon  pushed  away  his  glass  of  beer,  and  gazed  out 
of  the  window.  If  he  only  could  see  his  uncle  alone 
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and  give  him  the  letter,  then  he  felt  able  to  plead 
for  Jean,  but  if  aunt — and  he  fidgeted  restlessly  on 
his  chair.  A  vision  of  the  enraged  Felomene  laying 
her  complaint  before  Aunt  Louise  made  his  cheeks 
flush  with  apprehension. 

"  Do  get  on/'  he  urged  Jean. 

"  Yes  ...  be  quiet  .  .  .  it's  finished/' 

Jean  folded  the  letter  and  gave  it  to  Leon. 

In  the  dusky  room  of  the  restaurant  they  stood 
silently  facing  each  other.  Jean  took  Leon's  hand 
in  one  of  his,  and  laid  the  other  on  his  shoulder. 
He  wanted  to  say  something,  a  few  last  words,  but 
could  not  find  any.  Leon  looked  at  the  serious, 
eager  face  before  him.  It  gave  him  a  strange  feeling 
to  remember  the  many  mischievous  tricks  he  and 
this  same  Jean  had  played  together,  and  now  Jean 
was  suddenly  to  be  transformed  into  a  soldier 
fighting  for  his  Fatherland.  And  he  himself  ? 
For  the  first  time  Leon  felt  a  kind  of  rage  at  his 
inaction.  A  boy  of  sixteen  !  What  could  one  do 
at  sixteen  ?  Get  through  a  window,  tease  an  old 
woman. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  burst  out,  "  I  would  give  something 
if  I  could  go  with  you  !  " 
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Jean  shook  his  head,  but  suddenly  had  an  idea. 
"  I  say,  my  boy,  you  are  a  Scout,  and  with  such  a 
good  motor-bike.  .  .  .  Perhaps  they  might  take 
you  as  a  despatch-rider." 

"  Do  you  think  they  would  ?  "  Leon  nearly 
shouted  for  joy. 

"  Try  it,"  the  other  advised  him,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  plan.  "  Who  knows,  old  chap,  where  we  shall 
meet  again !  " 

Brightened  up  by  this  thought,  they  said  "  Good- 
bye." Jean  went  to  the  recruiting  office  at  the 
Military  School,  near  the  Half-Century  Park,  and 
Leon  started  for  Dr.  Casimir's  house  with  the  letter. 
If  they  had  been  able  to  foresee  where  they  would 

meet  again,  and  how  ! 

*          i*         ,  *          *          * 

At  half -past  ten  that  same  evening  Leon  rode 
up  the  gravel  path  of  the  villa  at  Ukkel.  The  dogs 
in  the  stable  barked  when  they  heard  the  familiar 
noise  of  the  motor.  Leon  had  hurried  up,  hoping 
to  find  Pierre,  and  was  already  prepared  to  get  a 
sound  scolding  from  Granny  on  account  of  his  long 
absence. 

He  was  astonished  to  see  that  all  the  ground-floor 
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rooms  were  lit  up ;  not  only  the  garden-room 
but  the  dining-room  also  was  illuminated,  and  from 
the  open  kitchen  windows  came  the  clatter  of  plates 
and  the  brisk  hum  of  voices. 

As  he  walked  along  the  path  from  the  stable  to 
the  house,  after  putting  up  his  motor-cycle,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  figure  in  a  white  dress  which  moved  slowly 
in  front. 

"  Use,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  asked, 
surprised. 

She  did  not  answer.  In  the  light  that  came  from 
the  open  windows  of  the  garden-room  he  saw  her 
face  and  stared  at  her  with  amazement.  Her  eyes 
were  red  with  crying,  but  her  face  was  shining  with 
happiness. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Why  are  you  like  .  .  .  ?  " 
he  began  clumsily. 

She  put  her  arm  round  him  with  a  caress  that 
made  him  feel  shy. 

"  Pierre  has  gone,"  she  said  softly,  "  but  before  he 
went  he  asked  whether  I " 

"  Whether  you  what  ?  "  Leon  asked  impatiently. 

"  Whether  I  would  be  his  wife." 

Hardly  believing  it,  Leon  looked  at  her. 
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"  How  can  he  think  of  such  nonsense  now  ?  "  he 
cried  with  a  boy's  contempt  for  such  doings. 

"  Oh — you  are  a  baby  !  "  Use  said,  and  rather 
hurt,  took  away  her  arm  from  his  shoulder. 

But  this  time  Leon  forgot  to  resent  her  elder- 
sisterly  scorn.  He  had  gone  through  so  much  during 
the  last  hours  that  he  was  glad  to  find  some  one  who 
would  listen  to  the  story  of  his  experiences.  And 
to  whom  could  he  tell  everything  better  than  to  Use, 
Uncle  Louis'  stepdaughter  ?  She  would  be  interested 
in  everything  that  had  happened  at  the  house  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Prevoyance. 

Everything  had  turned  out  quite  differently  from 
what  Leon  had  expected.  When  he  rang  the  bell  at 
nine  o'clock  at  his  uncle's  house  the  maid  told  him 
that  the  doctor  had  left  for  St.  Peter's  Hospital, 
where  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  had  been 
called. 

Madame  ?  She  was  upstairs,  packing  up,  with 
Madeleine  and  her  maid,  heaps  of  linen,  for  the 
doctor's  private  clinic  was  to  be  turned  into  an 
ambulance  for  wounded  soldiers. 

Leon  twisted  Jean's  note  between  his  fingers, 
unable  to  come  to  a  decision.  The  maid,  who  had 
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seen  him  go  out  with  Monsieur  Jean,  looked  at  it 
inquisitively.  Leon  remembered  his  promise  to  tell 
his  uncle  and  aunt  personally  of  his  cousin's  flight, 
and  to  excuse  it  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  without 
much  eagerness  he  said  : 

"  Then  I'll  go  upstairs." 

But  he  had  not  even  got  inside  the  door  of  the 
linen-room  when  Aunt  Louise  met  him  and  thrust  into 
his  arms  a  great  heap  of  pillow-cases. 

"  Here,  take  those  downstairs,  and  be  quick, 
please  !  "  she  commanded  him  in  her  usual  imperious 
tone. 

Behind  her  stood  little  Madeleine,  dragging  a  trunk 
bigger  than  herself.  The  fever  of  patriotism,  which 
all  day  long  had  excited  the  people  in  the  Brussels 
streets  to  such  enthusiasm,  seemed  also  to  have 
infected  the  quiet  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Prevoyance, 
and  Aunt  Louise,  who  before  had  been  doing  her 
fancy-work  quite  impassively,  as  if  the  whole  war 
did  not  concern  her  in  the  least,  in  her  safe,  well- 
ordered  room,  Aunt  was  now  tiring  herself  out  with 
carrying  about  beds,  mattresses,  and  linen ;  for 
another  twenty  beds  were  needed  for  the  ambulance. 

Leon  had  been  running  up  and  down  stairs  for 
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a  long  while  when  he  met  his  Uncle  in  the  hall.  Dr. 
Casimir  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face  as 
Aunt  came  out  of  the  room. 

"  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  the  front,  dear.  I've 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Red  Cross  !  " 

"  You  too  !  "  cried  Leon. 

Uncle  and  Aunt  looked  at  him. 

"  Where  is  Jean  ?  "  Aunt  asked,  brusquely. 

But  now  Leon  felt  neither  anxiety  nor  shyness. 

"  Jean  is  serving  his  country  like  his  father,"  he 
shouted,  and  got  hold  of  his  uncle's  sleeve.  "  Vive  la 
Belgique,  Uncle  !  " 

Aunt  Louise  said  nothing.  She  gazed  at  the  man 
and  the  boy  in  whose  eyes  burned  the  same  en- 
thusiasm. Was  there  any  one  left  now  who  could 
think  of  his  own  interest,  any  one  who  counted  his 
own  life  valuable  ?  Leon  handed  her  the  note.  The 
doctor  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  read  it  with  her. 
Two  tears  fell  from  Aunt  Louise's  eyes  and  Uncle 
coughed  something  away  in  his  throat.  When  she 
folded  up  the  letter  the  father  pleaded  : 

"  Don't  be  angry,  mother  ;  really,  if  I  were  young 
I  should  have  done  exactly  the  same." 

"  May  God  grant  that  I  get  you  both  back  in 
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safety,"  and  for  a  moment  Aunt  Louise  laid  her  head 
sobbing  on  her  husband's  shoulder ;  immediately 
she  mastered  herself  again  and  commanded  :  "  Come 
along,  Leon,  you  and  Lizette  are  going  to  carry  that 
mattress  downstairs." 

Leon,  who  for  a  moment  had  been  attacked  with  a 
curious  itching  in  his  nose  as  if  he  too  were  going  to 
shed  tears,  lugged  the  mattress  downstairs  with 
Lizette,  and  bundled  down  the  steep  stairs  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  girl  nearly  fell  from  top  to  bottom 
with  fright. 

Notwithstanding  his  busy  and  tiring  day,  Uncle 
Louis  ordered  the  car  and  hurried  to  the  Military 
School  for  a  last  interview  with  his  son  before  they 
took  up  their  respective  duties.  Leon  related  the 
whole  history  to  Use,  and  she  was  astonished  to  see 
how  much  less  of  his  usual  boisterousness  he  intro- 
duced into  the  story,  and  how  much  less  of  "  I  said  " 
and  "  I  did  "  occurred  in  it.  Even  the  history  of 
the  cat  in  the  gutter,  of  which  he  would  have  bragged 
a  good  deal  in  other  circumstances,  was  only  touched 
upon  briefly. 

"  And  Aunt  Louise  sends  word  that  you  must  be 
sure  to  come  home  to-morrow  morning,"  he  finished, 
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as  he  went  into  the  house  with  his  cousin.  "  Aunt 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  Emergency  Hospital,  and 
you  will  have  to  go  and  help  her." 

Use  grew  frightened.  She  had  a  ghastly  remem- 
brance of  the  few  occasions  on  which  her  father  had 
called  her  during  his  consulting  hours  to  help  in 
bandaging  a  wound.  Biting  her  lip,  she  tried  to 
control  herself,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  day  she  felt 
sick  and  miserable,  and  her  mother,  who  could  see 
that  this  was  not  affectation  but  that  Use's  nerves 
were  not  able  to  stand  the  sight  of  blood  and  wounds, 
had  asked  her  husband  not  to  call  the  girl  any  more 
for  such  work.  But  now  nobody  cared  about  nerves 
or  thought  about  being  afraid  of  seeing  blood.  Use 
felt  that,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  do  her  duty. 
She  would  be  brave.  One  can  do  what  one  has  to  do. 
Was  not  Pierre  entering  upon  a  life  of  privation  and 
hardship  ?  Was  there  not  waiting  for  him  what  was 
a  hundred  times  worse  ? 

And  as  Leon  entered  the  dining-room  Use  went 
upstairs  to  pack  her  trunks. 

"  Uncle  Gustav,  you  here  ?  "  Leon  called,  full  of 
joy,  rushing  into  the  dining-room. 

In  the  hall  he  had  heard  the  sculptor's  deep  bass. 
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\\liy  had  Use  not  told  him  ?  The  family  was  sitting 
together  in  silence ;  the  remains  of  a  scarcely 
touched  supper  were  still  on  the  table.  Granny  was 
sitting  by  the  side  of  Aunt  Denise,  whose  pale  and 
tear-stained  face  was  turned  to  Uncle  Gustav.  He 
was  striding  to  and  fro  across  the  room  with  long 
steps,  his  heavy  boots  making  the  parquet  floor 
creak.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  table  sat  Georgette, 
whom  no  one  had  sent  to  bed,  her  big  eyes  heavy  with 
sleep. 

Gustav  Schnitzler  held  out  both  hands  to  Leon  and 
looked  long  at  the  boy  with  his  clear  brown  eyes. 

"  Leon,  to-morrow  I  am  a  German  soldier,"  he 
said  with  quiet  emphasis. 

The  boy  was  startled.  He  had  not  thought  of 
that.  .  .  .  Uncle  Gustav,  to  whom  he  felt  more 
closely  related  than  to  any  of  the  other  uncles, 
Uncle  Gustav  had  now  become  the  enemy,  one  of 
those  Germans  whom  Pierre  and  Jean  would  fight 
by  and  by.  He  drew  a  long  breath.  A  stream  of 
conflicting  sensations  rushed  through  his  mind. 
Memories  surged  up,  memories  of  days  passed  in 
Uncle  Gustav's  company,  fishing  and  swimming ; 
memories  of  country  walks  and  long  bicycle  rides  ; 
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visits  to  the  old  country-house,  where  hour  after 
hour,  without  speaking  a  word,  Uncle  moulded  his 
beautiful  animal  figures  ;  when  the  work  was  finished, 
young  and  boyish  like  Leon  himself,  wrestling  with 
him  and  romping,  running  races  to  see  who  would 
reach  first  the  pond  in  the  forest. 

Uncle  Gustav  a  German  soldier,  going  to  his  own 
country  ;  Uncle  Gustav  suddenly  become  a  stranger 
to  them  all !  Tears  started  in  Leon's  eyes  and  silently 
he  turned  away  his  face. 

"  Come  along,  don't  be  silly,  boy  !  "  said  the 
sculptor,  in  his  kind-hearted,  grave  way.  "  Only  a 
bit  of  a  scrap  .  .  .  three  months  and  it's  over,  and 
then  we  are  here  quietly  again  !  You  wait,  those 
Frenchmen  will  be  .  .  ." 

But  now  Leon's  eyes  flamed  up. 

11  The  French  are  one  with  us,  Uncle — and  the 
Belgians  are  ready  to  give  the  Germans  a  hot 
reception  !  " 

The  sculptor's  face  became  grave. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  how  we  may  see  each  other 
back — God  knows.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  will  then 
be  filled  with  a  hatred  against  everything  German 
of  which  you  cannot  have  any  idea  just  yet,  but 
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to-night  .  .  this  last  hour,  there  is  no  war  for  us 
yet.  Now  we  are  still  one  big  family,  Leon.  When 
Pierre  was  standing  before  me,  when  he  cried  *  Vive 
la  Belgique ! '  I  forgot  myself  for  a  moment,  I  felt 
an  inclination  to  strike  him,  to  knock  down  any  one 
who  said  that.  That  was  an  instinct ;  the  same 
instinct  that  made  you  flare  up  when  I  talked  about 
Frenchmen.  Look  here,  Leon,  within  a  week,  within 
a  few  days,  that  instinct  will  rule  us  all.  .  .  .  If 
Pierre  sees  me  then,  when  I  am  a  soldier  standing 
opposite  him,  he  will  discharge  his  rifle  at  me  without 
hesitating  for  a  second.  .  .  .  And  an  hour  ago  when 
he  came  down  in  his  uniform  he  shook  hands,  and 
together  we  have  been  sitting  here  at  Granny's  table, 
he,  the  Belgian  soldier,  and  I,  the  Boche.  So  I  will 
sit  here  with  you,  my  boy.  We  two  have  always 
been  good  friends,  and  I  will  say  '  Good-bye  '  to 
you  as  a  good  friend." 

Silently  and  with  bent  head  the  boy  had  listened 
to  the  man ;  his  hand,  which  the  sculptor  kept 
in  his  strong  grip,  was  hurt  with  the  fierce  pressure. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up. 

"  Will  you  be  going  to-night,  Uncle  ?  " 

"Within  an  hour," 
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"  By  train  ?  " 

"  That  can't  be  done.  I'll  try  to  get  there  on  my 
bicycle." 

"  Certainly  not ! "  Leon  cried,  almost  joyfully. 
"I'll  take  you  up  to  the  frontier  in  my  motor-bike. 
.  What  a  chance  that  I  have  a  side-car !  " 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  FRONTIER 
LEON  COMES  TO  A  DECISION 

monotonous  humming  of  the  motor-bicycle 
disturbed  the  wide  silence  which  was  lying 
on  fields  and  hills ;  motionless  stood  the  trees 
and  the  shrubs  beneath  the  star-sown  sky.  Along 
the  wide  main  road  Leon's  Red  Indian  sped  on, 
already  past  Lou  vain,  towards  Thienen. 

The  glare  of  the  lamp  slid  along  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  visible  for  one  second  like  ghosts  and  then 
disappearing  again  into  the  darkness. 

Sometimes  a  night-bird  or  a  large  insect  flew  dazed 
into  the  blinding  light ;  now  and  again  a  row  of 
irregular  little  houses  or  a  church  spire  indicated 
that  they  were  racing  through  a  village  or  a  hamlet. 

Leon  gazed  steadily  in  front  of  him. 

The  road  was  mostly  deserted,  but  here  and  there 
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they  passed  long  convoys,  carriages  and  carts  of  all 
kinds  which  had  been  requisitioned  for  the  transport 
of  food  and  munitions.  At  another  time  they  caught 
up  an  endless  procession  of  horses  which  had  to 
be  delivered  at  Thienen  at  dawn,  and  sometimes 
a  screeching  motor-car  passed  them  in  mad  haste- 
When  the  main  road  ran  parallel  to  the  railway  L£on 
saw  ceaseless  trains,  some  wagons  lighted,  some  of 
the  oldest  material,  quite  dark.  He  knew  that  they 
were  military  transports  going  to  Liege ;  and  all 
night  the  continuous  traffic  went  on. 

"  Are  you  asleep  ?  "  He  raised  his  voice  to  drown 
the  noise  of  the  motor. 

Gustav  Schnitzler,  wrapped  up  in  his  overcoat, 
the  flaps  of  his  cap  drawn  over  his  ears,  for  the  night 
was  cold,  started.  He  had  fallen  asleep,  in  spite  of  the 
shaking  and  of  his  cramped  attitude  in  the  side-car. 

"  We  shall  be  at  Thienen  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Schnitzler  sat  up  straight  and  tried  to  get  his 
stiff  legs  into  a  less  uncomfortable  position. 

"  How  many  more  miles  ?  " 

"  About  four.  Here,  with  all  these  hills,  I  cannot 
do  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour." 

The  sculptor  peered  at  his  nephew's  face  in  the 
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dark.  The  boy's  voice  sounded  as  brisk  as  if  he 
had  only  just  started  his  day's  work,  and  it  must 
be  one  o'clock,  or  half -past. 

"  Aren't  you  sleepy,  Le*on  ?  " 

"Not  now." 

Le*on  stopped  the  motor  in  order  to  make  himself 
understood. 

"  But  a  little  while  ago  I  had  a  feeling  for  a  moment 
as  if  I  had  lead  on  my  eyelids.  What  is  the  time, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

Schnitzler  tried  to  distinguish  the  figures  on  the 
dial  of  his  watch  by  the  fuse  of  his  cigar-lighter, 
but  failed.  There  was  no  moon,  and  although  the  sky 
was  clear  and  full  of  stars,  the  road  remained  dark. 

"  I  calculate  that  we  shall  be  in  Li£ge  about  three/' 

Now  the  bicycle  tore  up  the  incline. 

"  Hold  tight  !  "  L£on  shouted  above  the  noise, 
and  Schnitzler  grasped  the  sides  of  the  side-car,  for 
the  road  here  was  uneven.  On  they  went  in  the 
dark  night  ;  a  fantastic  journey,  which  at  any  other 
time  the  sculptor  would  have  enjoyed  to  the  full. 
Now  his  mind  was  filled  with  conflicting  thoughts. 
Each  turn  of  these  spinning  wheels  took  him  further 
away  from  his  wife  and  house,  away  to  the  unknown  ; 
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away,  perhaps,  to  death  and  destruction.  Smart 
boy,  Le*on,  with  this  plan  of  getting  him  to  the 
frontier.  Danger,  other  than  that  of  running  up 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  there  was  none,  and 
Leon  seemed  an  excellent  chauffeur. 

The  road  to  the  frontier  was  still  free,  and  with 
his  papers  Leon  would  make  the  journey  back 
without  any  difficulty.  From  Thienen  they  would 
go  to  Saint  Truien,  from  whence  it  took  an  hour  to 
get  to  Liege.  There  they  would  see  whether  any 
trains  were  leaving  for  the  frontier  ;  but  the  chance 
was  slender,  and,  if  necessary,  Leon  would  go  on  to 
Welkenraedt. 

Day  broke ;  a  pale  light  spread  over  the  fields, 
vaguely  illumined  the  tree-tops  and  lit  faintly  the 
many  houses  along  the  road,  which  soon  branched 
out  into  hilly  streets ;  they  were  approaching  the 
suburbs  of  Liege. 

Where,  on  the  horizon,  the  town  silhouetted 
against  the  brightening  sky  its  slender  spires  and 
dense  black  clusters  of  houses,  the  sun  was  climbing 
up,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
first  rays  of  golden  light  shed  their  glory  on  domes 
and  churches,  and  made  the  wide  river,  of  which 
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a  bend  was  visible,  scintillate  in  the  clear  radiance. 
Involuntarily  Leon  slackened  his  pace. 

"  Do  stop  here/'  begged  Schnitzler. 

They  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
where  they  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  beautiful 
panorama  before  them. 

Thousands  of  birds  were  greeting  the  new  day 
with  their  songs ;  not  another  sound,  no  whistle  of 
trains  or  din  of  factories  broke  the  absolute  peace. 
That  on  this  same  day  the  fighting  would  begin,  that 
perhaps  the  first  encounter  on  the  frontier  might 
take  place  within  a  few  hours,  seemed  unthinkable 
in  this  undisturbed  tranquillity. 

"  Behind  those  hills,"  Schnitzler  pointed  out, 
"  are  the  forts  of  Li&ge.  The  night  will  not  have  been 
quiet  in  Liege." 

"  Perhaps  Pierre  is  there  already,"  thought  Leon. 
"  Perhaps  he  was  in  one  of  the  trains  which  we 
passed  during  the  night." 

Gustav  was  searching  in  a  bag  for  food  and  wine 
which  old  Madame  Casimir  had  put  there  for  him. 
"  Come  along,  supper  or  breakfast,  which  shall  it 
be  ?  "  he  asked,  offering  some  food  to  L6on,  who  sat, 
gazing  before  him,  deep  in  thought. 
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"  Uncle/'  said  Leon  suddenly.  "  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  to  do  ?  To  offer  my  services  to  the 
army  as  a  Scout." 

Gustav  Schnitzler  laughed.  He  looked  upon 
Leon  as  still  a  child,  and  the  thought  that  this  boy 
in  knickerbockers  was  really  going  to  take  part  in  the 
conflict  seemed  absurd. 

"  I  mean  it/'  said  Leon  indignantly.  "  I  can  be  a 
despatch-rider  with  my  motor-bike/' 

"  But,  my  boy,  how  about  Granny  ?  " 

Leon's  eyes  blinked.  In  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
night  his  plan  had  gradually  taken  form,  and  he  had 
considered  with  something  like  relief  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  way,  since  he  had  no  parents.  He 
might  do  whatever  he  liked.  Now  Uncle  Schnitzler 
reminded  him  of  Granny,  Granny  who  loved  him 
so  dearly,  and  who  was  already  deprived  of  so  much 
through  this  war.  .  .  .  Pierre  and  Uncle  Louis 
and  Jean.  But  at  the  same  time  he  remembered  that 
Granny  had  said  that  afternoon,  "  I  do  not  complain. 
.  .  .  We  will  do  our  duty  ..."  And  what  he  was 
going  to  do  was  his  duty. 

If  he  pleaded  with  Granny  and  with  Grandfather 
Heuvelman,  the  brewer  at  Louvain  and  his  guardian, 
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they  would  have  to  give  in,  for  it  was  honourable 
and  brave,  what  he  was  going  to  do.  ...  He  was  a 
Casimir,  and  he  too  would  do  credit  to  the  name  of 
his  family. 

"  Come  along,  we  must  go."  He  hurried  Uncle 
Gustav,  whom  the  night  journey  had  made  hungry. 

No — he  would  not  take  any  more  wine.  He  must 
keep  his  head  clear ;  and  as  Schnitzler  packed  up 
the  rest  of  their  meal  Leon  started  the  motor.  .  .  . 
The  lamp  was  extinguished.  .  .  . 

The  streets  of  Liege  were  alive  and  astir  as  if  no 
one  had  known  rest  during  the  night.  Everywhere 
from  the  windows  fluttered  flags  which  gave  the 
town  the  appearance  of  preparing  for  a  festival, 
and  everywhere  troops  of  soldiers  marched  through 
the  streets.  For  the  first  time  Leon  saw  horsemen  in 
field  uniform  :  the  Lancers  with  grey  trousers  and 
short  black  coats  ;  and  Guides  with  their  red  trousers 
and  green  tunics.  They  were  an  impressive  sight, 
high  on  their  spirited  horses,  their  arms  glittering 
in  the  sun.  Loudly  the  crowds  cheered  them.  All 
the  cafes  and  restaurants  were  already  open,  and 
full  of  groups  of  soldiers  eating,  laughing  and  talking, 
while  the  grey  military  motor-cars  and  numberless 
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private  ones  with  the  Red  Cross  flag,  destined  for 
the  front,  roared  past. 

Leon  entered  the  park  and  sat  down  on  a  seat,  while 
Schnitzler  went  to  the  Gare  Guillemins  to  get 
information  whether  any  trains  were  leaving  for  the 
frontier.  He  soon  came  back.  It  was  impossible  ; 
not  a  single  train  for  Verviers.  The  last  train  had 
left  for  Welckenraedt  the  night  before,  he  was  told, 
and  the  desperate  people  had  fought  for  seats  in  it. 
Hundreds  of  Germans  had  tiied  to  leave,  frantic  to 
get  to  their  country  ;  women  had  been  trampled, 
children  had  been  lost  in  the  crowd. 

"  My  boy,  you  have  rendered  me  a  very  great 
service,"  Schnitzler  concluded,  clapping  his  nephew 
on  the  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  what  nonsense,"  demurred  Leon.  "  It 
was  time  I  was  of  some  use  for  something." 

They  went  through  the  town  and  crossed  the 
Boveriebridge.  Schnitzler  paused  a  moment,  his 
artist's  eye  charmed  by  the  glorious  panorama  along 
the  wide  river.  But  Leon  drove  him  on.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
motor-bicycle  was  speeding  along  the  way  to 
Verviers. 
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There  for  the  first  time,  at  the  town  gates,  they 
were  halted  by  soldiers  of  the  Civic  Guard,  with 
fixed  bayonets. 

"  Stop  !    Show  your  papers." 

Leon  showed  his  birth  certificate  and  his  licence. 
Schnitzler's  German  papers  raised  suspicion.  He 
had  a  passport,  but  the  sentries  looked  suspiciously 
at  the  leather  hand-bag,  which  was  very  full.  One 
went  inside,  clearly  to  get  instructions ;  the  other 
stood  in  gruff  silence  in  front  of  the  bicycle. 

A  moment  later  the  order  came  for  them  to  go  in. 
Through  a  low  doorway  they  entered  the  workman's 
cottage,  which,  standing  on  the  boundary  of  the 
municipality,  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  guard-house. 

A  bearded  captain  of  the  Civic  Guard  was  writing 
at  a  table.  Again  Schnitzler  had  to  show  his  papers, 
and  one  of  the  soldiers  asked  for  the  key  of  his  bag. 

But  on  reading  the  name  on  the  passport  the 
captain  looked  up  and  pushed  back  his  chair, 
inquiring  : 

"  Monsieur  Schnitzler  .  .  .  the  sculptor,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  That's  right/' 

"  Excuse  me  for  inconveniencing  you.  In  these 
times  your  name  has  such  a  German  sound." 
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"  I  am  a  German,  captain  !  " 

The  captain's  face  became  more  serious. 

"  But  you  have  been  living  in  Brussels  for  years. 
I  remember  your  splendid  exhibition  in  the  spring." 

"  Belgium  has  given  hospitality  to  many 
foreigners,  captain." 

The  captain  thought  of  the  five  German  spies 
who  had  already  been  caught  and  sentenced  at 
Verviers,  and  with  a  dignified  gesture  he  assented  : 
"  Alas !  " 

Verviers  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  garage 
where  Leon  bought  some  petrol  they  heard  the 
alarming  news  that  Germans  had  been  signalled 
in  various  places  on  the  frontier  and  had  already 
entered  Belgium. 

As  fast  as  possible  they  covered  the  last  part  of 
the  road  although  the  scenery  was  picturesque. 
The  road  wound  along  the  river  Vesdre  ;  high  hills 
on  the  opposite  side  rose  steeply  up,  then  again 
the  view  opened  over  the  stretches  of  undulating 
downs.  They  reached  Welkenraedt  station  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

There  they  saw  a  curious  sight.  Not  a  single 
train  was  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier.  The  last 
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overflowing  train  from  Liege  had  poured  out 
hundreds  of  travellers  into  the  insignificant  little 
hamlet.  In  the  square  before  the  station,  packed  on 
the  seats,  crouching  on  their  boxes  or  parcels,  were 
hundreds  of  exhausted  travellers  who  had  passed  the 
night  there.  Some,  rolled  up  in  blankets  or  wraps, 
were  asleep  on  the  dusty  ground.  Others,  excited 
and  nervous,  were  pacing  up  and  down,  every  five 
minutes  consulting  their  watches,  waiting  for  the 
long  expected  eight-something  train  to  start. 

As  soon  as  Leon  and  his  red  motor-bicycle  came  to 
rest  in  the  square  he  was  surrounded.  Had  they 
come  from  Verviers  ?  Was  it  true  that  the  Belgians 
had  blown  up  the  bridge  near  Dolhain  and  that  no 
more  trains  could  arrive  ?  Leon  and  Schnitzler  looked 
pityingly  at  all  these  pale,  desperate  faces.  They  knew 
nothing.  They  had  only  heard  at  Verviers  that  the 
Germans  were  on  the  point  of  invading  Belgium. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  an  old  woman  carrying  a 
bird-cage.  "  I  have  come  from  Eupen  ;  more  than 
a  thousand  passed  the  night  there." 

"  Take  care,  sir,"  advised  a  young  peasant,  "  that 
you  do  not  get  near  the  frontier-guard  ;  they  are 
requisitioning  all  motor-bicycles  and  automobiles." 
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A  young  lady  with  a  sleeping  baby  in  her  arms 
burst  out : 

"  I  arrived  in  a  motor-car  from  Baden-Baden,  my 
own  car,  and  at  Frankfort  it  was  commandeered. 
What  must  I  do  ?  How  shall  I  get  home  ?  "  She 
looked  miserably  at  the  heavy  child,  and  down  at 
her  thin  shoes  of  gilded  leather,  burst  by  walking 
on  rough  cobbles  and  revealing  her  delicate  silk 
stockings. 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  people,  the 
sleepers  stirred,  and  those  who  had  been  dozing 
glanced  about  them  half-dazed.  A  railway  official 
announced  : 

"  No  further  trains  will  run." 

Those  who  wished  to  get  to  Verviers  must  walk  or 
try  to  hire  carriages  in  the  hamlet,  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  Cries  of  despair  rose  from  the  crowd. 

"  That  I  can't  do,"  said  the  old  woman,  hope- 
lessly. She  sat  down  on  the  bare  stone  steps,  with 
the  bird-cage  by  her  side.  Numbers  beset  the 
garde  champetre,  who  was  evidently  considered 
omniscient.  He  could  only  advise  them  to  get  out 
of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  it  had  become 
unsafe  in  Welkenraedt,  which  swarmed  with  soldiers, 
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The  word  "  soldiers "  dispersed  the  frightened 
crowd.  They  gathered  together  their  luggage, 
their  children,  their  bicycles,  and  the  weary  pilgrim- 
age began.  Nine  miles  along  the  hilly  road  and  the 
picturesque  scenery,  but  none  could  enjoy  its  beauty. 
With  moist  eyes,  big,  strong  Schnitzler  viewed  this 
terrible  procession.  '  You  must  go  back,  my  boy," 
he  said  to  Leon.  "  It  is  becoming  too  dangerous 
here  for  the  possessor  of  a  motor-bicycle.  Before 
you  know  it,  they  will  have  taken  it  from  you." 

The  sculptor  asked  the  way  to  Herbestal,  the 
German  frontier  station,  from  which,  they  told  him, 
trains  were  still  leaving  for  Cologne.  Just  outside 
the  village,  near  the  boundary-post,  they  bid  each 
other  "  Good-bye."  It  seemed  to  Leon  that  this 
journey  on  which  they  had  shared  all  these  unwonted 
experiences  had  brought  him  and  Uncle  Gustav 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  ever  were  before. 
And  as  soon  as  the  German  should  have  passed 
that  frontier  post,  they  would  be  divided  as  much  as 
if  a  whole  hemisphere  lay  between  them.  Schnitzler 
gazed  over  the  country — the  wide  view  of  low  hills 
and  broad  moors,  the  monotonous  Venn  ;  he  looked 
at  the  black  eagle  on  the  granite  boundary-post, 
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The  feeling  of  nationality  that  had  been  dormant  for 
years  surged  up  within  him. 

"  Germany  before  all  other,"  he  sang  in  his  deep 
bass,  and  when  Leon  had  turned  round  to  go  away, 
he  felt  that  separation  between  Uncle  Gustav  and 
himself  was  indeed  consummated. 

The  station  yard  was  now  nearly  empty.  Here  and 
there  sat  a  weary  human  being  who  lacked  courage  to 
start  again,  to  torture  anew  his  worn  feet.  A  com- 
pany of  English  people  were  getting  on  the  big,  clumsy 
car  of  a  peasant,  which  they  had  hired  in  common. 

As  Leon  was  looking  after  his  motor-bicycle — the 
"  Indian  "  had  done  splendidly  during  the  expedi- 
tion— he  saw  at  the  side  of  the  square,  leaning  against 
a  small,  wretched  cottage,  the  young  woman  with 
the  sleeping  child.  She  had  laid  the  baby  by  her 
side,  on  her  cloak,  and  was  standing  before  it  with 
despair  too  hopeless  for  tears. 

Something  in  her  beautiful  face,  with  its  large, 
pathetic  eyes,  had  struck  the  boy  ;  now  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to 
help  her,  who  seemed  to  be  deserted  by  all.  He  went 
up  to  her.  By  her  dress  he  could  tell  that  she  was 
well-to-do.  Perhaps  he  might  hire  a  carriage  for  her, 
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But  she  shook  her  head  in  distress.  Hoping  to 
hear  some  news,  she  had  joined  the  crowd  surrounding 
Leon's  bicycle,  and  a  pickpocket  had  snatched  her 
handbag,  the  only  luggage  she  had  left,  as  all  her 
boxes  and  bags  had  been  detained  at  Frankfort. 

"  And  was  your  money  there  too  ?  "  Leon  asked, 
who  thought  the  poor  little  woman  very  piteous, 
but  also  very  stupid.  She  nodded  and  pointed  to  the 
little  silver  bag  on  her  arm. 

"I've  twenty  marks  left  in  here,  the  rest  was  in 
the  bag." 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  "  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

"  I  live  near  Malines,"  she  said  dejectedly  ;  "  if  I 
only  could  get  to  Verviers,  I  have  friends  there,  and 
they  would  help  me." 

"  I  could  take  you  to  Verviers  with  my  motor- 
bicycle,"  Leon  suggested.  "  If  you  can  keep  the  child 
in  your  arms,  the  two  of  you  can  get  into  my  side-car." 

With  glistening  eyes  the  young  woman  looked 
up  at  him  and  pressed  his  hand  in  silent  gratitude. 
Leon,  who  had  a  horror  of  what  he  called  "gush," 
asked  her  to  get  in,  but  as  she  stooped  down 
to  the  child_she  swayed,  and  he  had  to  support  hert 
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"  I  have  not  eaten  since  yesterday  morning,"  she 
told  him.  "  On  arriving  here  there  was  such  crowd- 
ing and  hustling  in  the  small  restaurants  that  a 
woman  by  herself  had  no  chance  of  getting  anything." 

Leon  took  a  little  parcel  from  his  coat -pocket,  and 
triumphantly  exhibited  the  remains  of  the  breakfast 
which  Uncle  Gust  a  v  had  pressed  upon  him.  She 
accepted  them  with  eagerness,  and  awakened  the 
baby,  who  had  cried  all  night  until  it  fell  asleep  from 
exhaustion  ;  and  while  the  two  were  eating  Leon 
went  to  one  of  the  restaurants  in  the  square  to  ask 
for  water. 

"  I  am  so  grateful,"  the  young  woman  kept 
repeating.  Leon  asked  her  what  she  had  heard  and 
what  her  experiences  had  been.  In  Germany 
mobilisation  had  been  ordered  three  days  ago,  and 
she  left  immediately  in  her  motor-car  with  her 
chauffeur  and  her  English  nurse.  At  Frankfort, 
where  the  motor-car  had  been  requisitioned,  she 
gave  the  chauffeur  money  to  find  his  way  to  Belgium 
and  passed  the  whole  night  with  the  nurse  and  the 
child,  sitting  on  their  boxes.  Trains  crammed  with 
soldiers,  cheering  and  singing,  ceaselessly  arrived 
and  departed,  and  thousands  of  Germans  fought 
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strenuously  to  get  a  seat  in  the  packed  compart- 
ments. Every  moment  she  was  pushed  back  again, 
and  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  platform  with  many 
others.  At  last,  in  the  morning,  she  managed  to 
secure  a  seat  in  a  train  for  Cologne,  but  the  station 
there  was  fuller  still ;  everywhere  soldiers  ;  every- 
where flags  and  flowers  and  cheering. 

"  They  behaved  as  if  it  were  a  festival,"  the  young 
woman  said  passionately. 

"  They  had  been  five  hours  coming  from  Cologne 
to  Herbestal  in  a  slow,  over-crowded  train,  standing 
up  in  a  fourth-class  carriage,  sitting  for  a  few  minutes 
by  turns  ;  now  and  again  some  kind  person  would 
hold  her  child  for  a  while.  At  Dueren,  where  all  the 
travellers  were  closely  examined,  her  English  nurse 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  train.  The  soldiers  handled 
her  roughly,  and  when  she  protested,  weeping,  called 
her  'a  spy/ 

"  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  her  ;  she  was  immedi- 
ately dragged  off  by  two  men.  She  had  no  papers  ; 
they  were  in  the  box.  Perhaps  they  have  shot  her 
.  .  .  poor  child."  She  shuddered  at  the  recollection 
of  all  the  misery  she  had  suffered. 

J^eon  put  her  and  the  child  in  the  side-car  and 
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wrapped  them  up  carefully  with  the  rug  which  Gustav 
had  used.  Suddenly  he  felt  himself  very  important 
and  interesting  as  the  protector  of  the  weaker  sex, 
and  full  of  pride  he  reflected  that  now  he  was  doing 
useful  work,  though  in  a  different  way,  like  Jean  and 
Pierre.  The  return  to  Verviers  was  made  at  a 
slower  pace.  After  a  while  they  caught  up  the 
stragglers  from  the  procession. 

"  Give  us  a  lift,  sir,"  some  implored,  and  others 
yelled  imprecations  on  the  rich  people  who  were  not 
obliged  to  tire  out  their  legs. 

"  Poor  wretches,"  murmured  the  young  woman, 
pressing  to  her  bosom  her  little  child. 

Leon  did  not  know  the  way  in  Verviers,  nor  did  the 
lady  he  was  protecting.  Every  stranger  was  looked 
at  with  suspicion  ;  repeatedly  their  papers  were  asked 
for,  and  Leon  became  very  much  afraid  that  they 
might  seize  the  bicycle. 

At  last  they  found  the  street  and  inquired  for 
Monsieur  de  Tengberghe.  A  large,  almost  princely 
house  was  pointed  out  to  them.  The  liveried  servant 
looked  with  astonished  suspicion  at  the  dusty  youth 
and  the  dishevelled  lady,  but  at  her  imperious  sum- 
mons he  came  down  the  steps  to  take  her  message  ; 
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Tell  your  master  and  mistress  that  the  Countess 
of  Hohenberg  requests  their  hospitality." 

The  servant  bowed  and  re-entered  the  house,  and 
the  young  lady  turned  to  L£on. 

"  Monsieur,  only  God  can  reward  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me  and  my  child,  but  I  will  pray  to 
Him  that  I  may  have  the  chance  of  helping  you  if 

ever  you  are  in  any  difficulty,  as  you  have  helped  me. " 

***** 

The  sun,  which  shone  so  brilliantly  in  the  morning, 
had  disappeared  behind  heavy  clouds.  The  thickly 
wooded  slopes  rose  darkening  by  the  side  of  the  road  ; 
the  rivulet  had  paled  from  sparkling,  glittering  blue 
to  colourless  grey. 

L£on  Casimir  did  not  notice  that  the  first  raindrops 
had  begun  to  fall ;  he  was  lying  safely  sheltered 
by  the  dense  foliage  and,  tired  to  death  after  his 
long  and  exciting  journey  and  his  rapidly  shifting 
impressions,  he  slept  long  and  soundly. 

At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  unable  at  first  to 
imagine  where  in  the  world  he  might  be.  Looking  at 
the  overcast  sky  he  was  recalling  that  he  had  a  good 
many  miles  to  cover  before  getting  to  Ukkel,  when 
a  low  rolling  sound  in  the  distance  caught  his  ear. 
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"  Thunder,"  was  his  first  thought.  The  sky  looked 
grey  and  leaden  in  the  west,  but  the  roar  went  on 
without  pause.  It  seemed  to  draw  nearer  and  to 
fill  the  air  more  and  more. 

The  boy  got  up.  Close  to  him  stood  the  motor- 
bicycle  under  a  tree.  In  order  to  secure  it  during  his 
sleep,  he  had  fixed  the  chain  with  the  letter-lock 
round  his  wrist,  but  now  he  opened  it,  emerged  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  went  to  the  side  of  the  road  to 
have  a  look  round. 

He  was  on  an  eminence.  From  there  he  saw  on 
the  east  a  road  with  many  windings  running  through 
the  country,  and  disappearing  at  a  great  distance 
behind  a  group  of  houses.  Along  this  road,  marching 
slowly  and  evenly,  approached  endless,  dense  ranks 
of  soldiers.  They  were  grey,  like  the  dark  sky  above  ; 
not  a  helmet,  not  a  sword,  glittered.  The  thousands 
of  simultaneous  steps  pounded  heavily  on  the  hard 
road.  At  the  sight  of  them,  advancing  so  quietly 
and  calmly,  as  if  they  were  out  for  pleasure,  the  boy 
clenched  his  fists. 

"  They  must  be  Germans  !  Can  they  walk  about 
here  freely  ?  Where  are  the  Belgian  soldiers  ?  Is 
there  no  one  to  stop  them  ?  " 
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He  looked  at  his  bicycle.  No  !  That  was  safe 
behind  the  dense  shrubs.  Nobody  could  see  it 
from  the  road.  Now  the  first  soldiers  neared  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  buglers  put  their  instruments  to 
their  mouths  and  the  shrill  sound  drowned  the 
dull  roar  in  the  distance.  Silently  the  boy  stood 
there,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  eyes  glaring  under 
the  cap  pulled  low  over  his  eyes. 

The  soldiers  noticed  him,  laughed  at  each  other, 
and  called  out  something  to  him. 

A  young,  pink  and  white  lieutenant  stepped  out, 
saluted  :  "I  beg  your  pardon — this  is  the  road 
to  Verviers  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  into  Leon's  face.  On  the  civil 
salute  of  the  German  he  had  mechanically  put  his 
hand  to  his  cap,  but  his  teeth  were  clenched. 

The  officer  repeated  his  question  with  the  same 
civility. 

The  boy  burst  out,  stammering  the  unexpected 
German  words  : 

"  But  here  you  are  in  Belgium ;  this  is  Belgian 
territory." 

The  young  lieutenant  laughed,  and  the  soldiers 
round  him  laughed  too. 
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"  But  we  Germans  are  everywhere/'  he  answered 
genially,  and  after  a  brisk  order  his  men  marched  on 
undisturbed,  without  giving  another  thought  to  the 
boy  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  clenching 
his  fists,  grinding  his  teeth  in  wild,  impotent  hatred. 

On  they  marched,  the  dense  ranks.  On  the  right 
near  the  crossway,  where  there  was  a  finger-post, 
they  turned. 

"  The  road  to  Verviers — the  road  to  Verviers " 

Leon  repeated,  gazing  as  if  fascinated  at  the  grey- 
green  figures. 

Now  the  infantry  were  interrupted  by  a  column 
of  bicyclists,  and  there — did  he  see  aright  ? — there 
came  scouts,  German  scouts,  marching  with  the 
soldiers  !  Boys  no  older  than  himself  in  scouts' 
uniform,  on  their  bicycles,  knapsack  on  back.  From 
that  moment  his  decision  was  made.  To  help — he, 
too,  would  help  to  hunt  them  away,  to  chase  them 
back,  to  destroy  the  invaders  who  marched  there, 
as  if  nothing  could  stand  against  their  arrogant, 
laughing  faces ! 

"  We  Germans  are  everywhere." 
"  No  !  !    not   in   Belgium — not   in   proud,   brave 
Belgium  !    Out  you  go — out  of  it !  " 


CHAPTER  V 

NEWS    FROM     PIERRE 

J  I  "HAT  August  morning  Madame  Casimir  followed 
her  custom  of  taking  a  morning  walk.  The 
old  lady  went  down  the  sloping  path  more  slowly 
than  usual,  and  walked  from  her  villa  to  the  en- 
trance gate  ;  she  was  immersed  in  dismal  thoughts. 
Arrived  at  the  avenue  she  held  the  knob  of  the 
gate  for  a  moment  in  her  hand  and  with  a  sad  look 
gazed  at  her  house ;  there  it  stood,  quiet  and 
deserted,  and  a  week  ago  it  was  still  full  of  buoyant 
life,  a  real  nest  of  family  happiness. 

With  a  sigh  she  opened  the  gate ;   she  would  not 

ndulge  her  melancholy  frame  of  mind.    How  could 

she  be  anything  to  her  family  if  she  did  not  resist 

her  feeling  of  terror  ?     Was  it  not  as  if  each  one 

of  her  children,  just  as  in  their  youth  when  cares 

Sb 
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or  difficulties  threatened,  needed  her  support  and 
her  quiet  serenity  to  be  strong  and  vigorous  ? 

With  a  red  sunshade,  which  she  used  as  a  walking- 
stick,  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  bag  in  the  other, 
she  walked  up  the  footpath  along  the  avenue, 
paved  with  sharp  stones  and  bordered  with  thickly- 
planted  trees  on  each  side.  Soon  she  arrived  at  the 
Die  road,  and  stood  in  the  open  space  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Although  still  early  in  the  morning  it 
was  already  hot.  Madame  Casimir  closed  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  :  the  light  in  the  wide  expanse  was 
glaring. 

She  had  seen  this  Die  road  growing.  At  the 
time  when  her  husband  began  to  build  the  Villa 
Germaine,  intended  for  a  summer  residence  for 
his  large  family,  the  luxurious  country  seats, 
which  within  a  few  years  had  turned  this  high 
point  of  Ukkel  into  a  centre  of  the  wildest 
building  speculation,  did  not  exist.  As  a  widow 
she  had  not  dared  to  take  part  in  this  buying  and 
selling,  but  she  knew  that  the  value  of  the  plots  of 
ground  had  increased  fourfold  and  fivefold.  What 
would  the  war  leave  of  that  ? 

Passing  the  extensive  cemetery  on  the  outer  slope 
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of  the  high  road,  she  thought  of  the  numberless 
graves  that  would  be  dug  now  where  there  were  no 
cemeteries . 

Oh,  her  poor  Belgium  !  It  was  true  there  was 
good  news  from  the  frontier,  and  it  seemed  that 
her  fellow-countrymen  were  offering  a  valiant  and 
successful  resistance  to  the  Germans  .  .  .  but,  oh, 
how  little  were  they  as  a  fighting  force  against 
great,  powerful  Germany  ?  How  often  had  her 
son-in-law,  Gustav,  spoken  of  the  exemplary  dis- 
cipline, the  splendid  army,  the  organisation  of 
his  people. 

From  the  high  road  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  plateau  Madame  Casimir  surveyed  the  richly- 
coloured  landscape,  gemmed  with  parks  and  gardens, 
that  lay  before  her.  Across  the  valley,  closely 
studded  with  houses,  the  ground  sloped  up  again  ; 
and  all  the  fertile  land,  set  with  its  groups  of  bright 
villas  and  russet  cottages,  the  green  lanes,  the  white 
paths,  the  ranks  of  trees,  glowed  in  the  sunshine 
which  painted  the  blue  haze  in  the  far  distance, 
where  she  could  see  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Forest 
of  Zonien. 

For  how  many  years  had  she  known  this  district  ; 
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how  many  joyful  summers  had  she  passed  yonder  in 
the  Villa  Germaine.  At  first  with  her  husband  and 
the  boisterous,  lively  crowd  of  children ;  later, 
when  she  became  a  widow,  still  surrounded  by  her 
children,  seeing  them  one  by  one  leave  the  nest, 
until  Pierre,  her  Benjamin,  alone  remained ;  and 
then  by  herself,  a  solitary  old  woman  in  the  great 
deserted  house. 

But  after  the  fatal  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  carried  off  both  Leon's  parents,  her  life  had 
received  a  new  interest  through  the  care  of  their 
only  child.  Happily  she  proved  energetic  enough 
to  control  the  naughty  rascal,  full  of  urchin's  tricks 
which  could  be  easily  forgiven  to  his  heart  of  gold. 
She  had  managed  him  better  than  had  the  severe, 
hasty  father  and  the  weak,  sickly  mother.  What 
sunshine  of  happiness  had  come  back  to  her  life 
with  him,  and  how  deeply  were  they  attached  to 
each  other — the  stately  old  lady  with  stern  face  and 
kind  eyes,  and  the  long-limbed  boy  with  his  fair 
curly  hair  and  frank,  mobile  features. 

Le*on  ....  Where  was  he  now  ?  A  week  ago  he 
was  standing  before  her  with  glittering  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks,  pleading  for  his  right  to  join — 
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to  help  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  And  she — 
what  else  could  she  do  but  consent,  and  offer  this 
last  sacrifice  also  ?  What  use  would  resistance  have 
been  ?  The  enthusiasm  ran  like  fever  through 
the  Belgian  youth.  From  Brussels  and  from  the 
villages  crowded  the  volunteers ;  there  were  more 
than  could  be  accepted.  Every  one  was  prepared 
to  give  his  life  for  the  cause. 

Jean,  placed  with  the  sappers,  had  been  sent  to 
Antwerp,  and  Louise  Casimir,  who  had  so  strongly 
opposed  her  son's  attesting,  was  now  giving  all  her 
time  and  energy  to  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  which 
she  managed,  and  where  for  some  few  days  the 
wounded  from  Liege  had  been  installed.  No 
tidings  from  her  people  had  reached  Madame 
Casimir  since  that  tragic  day  in  August  when  in 
one  evening  Pierre  and  Gust  a  v  and  Leon  had  gone. 
Poor  little  Georgette  had  no  news  from  Antwerp ; 
the  postal  service  seemed  as  much  disorganised  as 
the  train  service.  There  \vas  no  question  of  her 
travelling  home,  although  the  child  longed  to  be  with 
her  relatives. 

For  some  time  the  old  lady  stood  there  in  profound 
thought  gazing  at  the  landscape  before  she  continued 
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her  walk.  Now  she  approached  the  Point  Rond, 
the  Observatory  of  Ukkel.  A  broad  avenue  circles 
round  the  building  and  the  park,  forming  a  boundary 
along  the  steep  slope  to  the  valley.  How  often  had 
the  donkey-cart  of  the  little  ones  been  driven  here, 
and  when  they  were  older  their  bicycles  had  shot 
out  from  here  for  excursions  that  sometimes  took 
the  whole  long  day.  Here  she  had  accompanied 
Casimir  to  his  favourite  spot  that  last  summer, 
when  every  moment  he  required  her  arm  to  lean 
upon. 

There — far  away  behind  yonder  hills — was 
Waterloo.  Was  poor  Belgium  again  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  conflict  of  the  great  nations  ?  Already  there 
were  rumours  of  powerful  French  armies  marching 
on  to  assist  the  Belgian  soldiers,  and  people  were 
whispering  of  ships  full  of  ammunition  landing  at 
Ostend.  But  the  newspapers  brought  very  slender 
news.  It  seemed  that  the  Belgian  force  was  in  a 
favourable  condition ;  that  the  forts  of  Liege  were 
brilliantly  defended  by  General  Leman,  the  hero  of 
the  day,  whose  portraits  were  hawked  about  and 
whose  name  was  pronounced  by  every  one  with 
respect  and  admiration.  Stories  were  heard  about 
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fighting  in  the  villages  near  the  frontier  where  the 
inhabitants,  furious  on  account  of  the  invasion,  had 
fired  at  the  German  soldiers  and  where  the  enemy 
had  punished  them  by  shooting  them  down  and 
stripping  their  houses. 

Madame  Casimir  thought  one  ought  not  to 
believe  too  much  of  all  that.  In  the  heated 
imagination  simple  occurrences  were  apt  to 
assume  undue  dimensions.  Of  course,  the  people 
on  the  frontier  would  defend  themselves  if  there 
were  an  invasion.  Who  could  expect  them  to 
stay  quietly  at  home  and  look  on  while  an  enemy 
took  possession  of  their  belongings  ?  Oh,  if  they 
could  succeed  in  keeping  the  Germans  out  of 
Belgium  !  It  did  not  seem  quite  impossible,  with 
the  assistance  of  France  and  England.  The  forts 
of  Liege,  the  glory  of  the  land,  were  they  not  quite 
invincible  in  their  impenetrable  armour  ?  And 
the  brave  soldiers,  had  they  not  fought  like  lions  to 
prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Meuse  ? 

Madame  Casimir's  optimism  dispersed  for  a 
moment  her  sombre  feelings.  Already  she  saw 
peace  coming  again.  For  was  not  everybody 
convinced  that  at  the  present  time  a  war  of  such 
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enormous  forces  could  not  last  longer  than  a  few 
months  ?  Yes,  her  friend,  old  Colonel  Verstraete — 
now  on  half -pay,  who,  whenever  she  met  him,  drew 
plans  and  maps  for  her  in  the  sand  with  shaky 
movements  of  his  walking-stick — Verstraete  had 
assured  her  emphatically  that  within  six  weeks  the 
result  would  irrevocably  be  decided. 

As  the  old  lady  turned  to  go  back  to  her  house, 
she  saw  Georgette  coming  along  the  road.  The 
child  was  running  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  her  long, 
thin  legs  flying  under  her  short,  flapping  little 
petticoats.  Her  straw  hat  had  slid  down  from  her 
head  and  was  hanging  on  her  back.  Was  there 
news  ?  Panting  from  her  quick  run  Georgette 
came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  Granny,  and  her  plump, 
brown  little  hand  triumphantly  waved  a  letter. 

"  From  Uncle  Pierre  !  From  Uncle  Pierre  !  " 
she  cried. 

For  a  moment  Madame  Casimir's  emotion  made 
her  giddy.  She  put  her  arm  round  Georgette's 
shoulders  and  looked — yes,  it  was  Pierre's  bold 
handwriting — a  sign  of  life  from  her  boy.  At 
least  he  had  been  safe  and  sound  when  he  wrote 
this  letter.  The  old  lady  and  the  little  girl  sat 
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down  on  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Point  Rond  and 
together  they  read  : 

"  DEAREST  MOTHER  AND  DARLING  ILSE " 


'This   afternoon   I'll   take   the   letter  to   Use," 
promised  Georgette,  full  of  zeal. 

"  I  am  writing  this  in  the  barn  of  a  peasant's 
house ;  within  half  an  hour  the  alarm  will 
probably  be  sounded  and  so  long  I  have  time  to 
write. 

"  We  have  been  fighting  continuously  for  three 
days ;  at  least,  if  I  remember  correctly,  night 
has  come  twice  since  I  arrived  at  Liege  and  this 
night  I  have  slept  for  the  first  time.  We  were 
sent  to  Lixhe  where  the  Germans  were  trying  to 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  river. 

"  Our  army  marched  along  a  broad,  sunny 
road,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  cultivated  land  girls 
and  old  men  were  busy  harvesting.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  continual  roar  of  the  guns  you  might 
have  imagined  yourself  in  the  most  peaceful 
country  in  the  world. 

"  We  ran  across  a  field  and  up  to  the  top  of  a 
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hill.  There  to  our  right,  separated  from  us  by 
the  wide  river,  I  saw  distinctly  the  German 
artillery  moving  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  along 
the  slopes. 

"  From  one  of  the  guns  I  saw  a  tremendous 
flame  and  all  round  echoed  the  roar  of  the 
explosion.  It  gives  one  a  curious  sensation  to  be 
for  the  first  time  under  shell-fire.  One  suddenly 
gets  a  feeling  as  if  one  were  feverish,  but  this  soon 
passes  off.  One  has  no  time  to  think  of  anything  ; 
rushing  forward,  sometimes  falling  down  in  order 
to  shoot,  then  again  rushing  on.  We  ran  towards 
the  bridge  made  by  the  enemy,  across  which 
they  were  marching  in  great  numbers,  although 
our  guns  were  shelling  them. 

"  The  ground  trembled  with  the  noise,  and 
the  terrific  rattle  of  the  rifle  fire  seemed  to  rend 
the  sky.  A  comrade  on  my  right  fell  down 
without  a  word,  killed  by  a  bullet  through  his 
chest.  A  man  in  front  of  me  threw  up  his  arms, 
fell,  tried  to  get  up  again  ;  his  last  words  were 
'  There  you  are.' 

"  We  arrived  at  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
bridge  and  I  had  a  look  round. 

c 
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"  A  furious  fight  was  going  on,  and  so  terrible 
was  what  I  saw  around  me  that  now  I  cannot 
believe  that  I  have  seen  it.  The  wildest  imagi- 
nation cannot  conceive  anything  so  horrible." 

The  paper  shook  in  the  hands  of  old  Madame 
Casimir  and  Georgette  nestled  up  to  her. 

"  Quite  near  a  grenade  exploded  and  an  awful 
cry  followed.  Five  of  us  were  lying  dead  in  this 
small  space ;  one  man  had  both  legs  torn  away. 
He  was  still  alive  and  implored  us  to  finish  him. 
An  officer  who  ran  past  stopped,  looked  at  the 
man  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  '  Better 
so/  he  said,  '  poor  devil.' 

"  He  opened  his  lips  to  give  a  command,  but 
at  the  same  moment  got  a  bullet  in  his  mouth. 
He  turned  right  round  twice  over  and  fell  heavily 
by  my  side.  At  such  a  moment  it  seems  strange 
to  be  unhurt  oneself. 

"  Our  men  go  on  without  any  terror  and  show 
remarkable  self-control. 

"  As  soon  as  they  are  outside  the  firing  line 
every  one  is  full  of  jokes,  and  I  never  slept  so  well 
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as  I  did  to-night,  in  my  muddy  clothes  on  the 
straw  of  this  dirty  barn. 

"  I  feel  now  quite  calm,  notwithstanding  the 
horrible  things  I  have  seen  ;  and  although  it  may 
seem  awful,  without  trembling  once  I  take  aim  at 
my  living  targets,  shoot  and  look  at  the  result  of 
my  shot. 

"  Mother  will  remember  how  she  could  never 
induce  me  to  shoot  at  the  starlings  in  the  plum- 
tree  at  home. 

"  Emil  B.,  whom  I  saw  in  the  trench  where  we 
passed  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  fancies  that 
he  saw  Le*on  at  Evegnee  and  that  he  was  serving 
as  a  despatch-iider. 

"  There,  the  alarm  sounds.  I  send  both  of 
you  my  most  affectionate  greetings. — 

PIERRE." 

The  hands  in  which  Madame  Casimir  held  the 
two  closely-written  sheets  fell  to  her  lap  and  she 
gazed  silently  in  front  of  her.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
glittering  sun  were  hidden  and  everything  had 
become  dark.  With  dreadful  clearness  her 
imagination  saw  Pierre  in  the  terrible  fight  :  a 
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struggle  so  horrible  that  he  himself  could  no  longer 
believe  that  he  had  really  witnessed  it. 

The  letter  was  dated  five  days  ago.  How  little 
chance  there  seemed  to  be  that  at  the  present  moment 
he  was  still  unhurt,  when  he  was  surrounded  every- 
where by  dead  and  wounded,  when  so  many 
thousand  bullets  were  flying  about  him,  so  many 
thousand  shells  and  bombs  bursting. 

And  Leon,  her  little  Leon,  as  she  liked  to  call 
him,  to  herself  ;  Leon  who  had  been  seen  in  Evegnee, 
close  to  the  forts,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight ;  how  many 
dangers  had  he  not  gone  through  already  ?  Then 
she  thought  of  Georgette,  who  sat  motionless  by 
her  side,  and  was  startled  by  the  pale  face,  the  big, 
staring  eyes  of  the  child.  If  Georgette  had  only 
not  read  the  letter.  She  was  too  young  for  it,  too 
sensitive. 

Old  Madame  Casimir  regained  her  self-control. 
Again  she  conquered  her  own  sorrow  and  anxiety 
in  order  to  support  and  control  another.  She  spoke 
kind,  reassuring  words  to  Georgette. 

"  Come — had  they  not  really  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful ?  Oh,  yes,  yes,  for  there  was  news  :  Pierre  was 
alive,  was — unhurt," 
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"Oh,"  exclaimed  the  child,  passionately,  "  if  1 
could  only  do  something  for  all  those  people  who 
are  lying  and  suffering  there,  and  whom,  perhaps, 
no  one  helps." 

"  You  are  still  too  young,  darling,"  Granny 
objected,  getting  up  now  to  walk  home. 

"This  afternoon  well  take  the  letter  to  Use 
together." 

That  afternoon  they  drove  to  Brussels  in  the 
victoria  with  the  old  white  horse.  The  large  house 
in  the  Avenue  Senne,  where  Dr.  Casimir  had  his 
private  clinic,  was  now  transformed  into  an 
ambulance  depot,  and  a  large  white  flag  with  a  red 
cross  hung  from  one  of  the  windows.  As  the  carriage 
slowed  up  near  the  wide  carriage-gate,  a  motor-car, 
also  carrying  the  Red  Cross  flag,  passed  them  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  door. 

Immediately  a  couple  of  nurses  appeared,  one 
opened  the  door,  and  with  great  care  they  assisted 
a  wounded  man  to  alight.  His  head  and  left 
arm  were  bandaged,  but  out  of  the  white  bandages 
laughed  a  pale  but  cheerful  face  and,  flinging  a 
joke  at  the  nurses,  the  wounded  man  entered  the 
hall.  Three  others  followed ;  the  last,  who  was 
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shot  through  the  leg,  had  to  be  supported ;  the 
others  could  walk.  Their  gaiety  relaxed  Madame 
Casimir's  oppressed  thoughts.  These  young  fellows 
seemed  so  light-hearted  in  spite  of  their  wounds  and 
their  suffering  ;  and  did  not  they  get  here  the  most 
careful  nursing  ?  was  not  everything  ready  for  them 
until  they  should  quite  recover  ? 

With  Georgette  she  entered  the  hall.  Everything 
was  spotlessly  clean.  On  the  left,  the  door  of  one  of 
the  rooms  was  open,  giving  a  view  of  the  snow-white 
beds,  not  one  of  which  was  occupied.  At  the  back 
of  the  hall  a  group  of  young  girls  in  nurses'  costume, 
were  talking  softly  to  each  other  while  they  rolled 
bandages.  One  of  them  rose  and  came  quietly  to 
Madame  Casimir :  it  was  Use.  She  took  them  to 
another  room  where  also  rows  of  neat  beds  awaited 
the  wounded. 

With  disappointment  she  told  them  that  in 
Brussels  there  were  innumerable  ambulances  but 
hardly  any  wounded  had  arrived.  The  battlefield 
was  so  far  away  and  opportunity  of  transporting 
the  wounded  all  the  way  from  Liege  to  Brussels  was 
too  rare. 

Here  everything  was   in    spick-and-span  order ; 
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sixty  beds  were  ready  but  only  seven  were  occupied. 
And  now  this  morning  they  had  had  news  from  hei 
father  who  was  working  in  an  ambulance  at  Leau  ; 
there  they  were  overcrowded  :  farms,  barns,  stables, 
were  full  of  wounded  and  they  lacked  everything — 
bandages,  sufficient  food,  and,  most  of  all,  workers. 
So  Use  was  going  there  with  four  other  nurses. 
She  could  not  do  much,  but  she  longed  to  help  ; 
they  had  learnt  to  make  simple  bandages ;  there 
would  be  work  enough  for  any  one  who  would  use 
her  hands. 

'  You  are  a  good  girl/'  praised  old  Madame 
Casimir,  because  she  knew  how  much  courage  Use 
needed  to  go  amid  death  and  misery. 

"  We  have  come  to  bring  you  a  letter  from 
Pierre." 

Use's  sweet  face  glowed  as  she  received  the  letter, 
and  she  went  into  a  quiet  corner  to  read  it 
undisturbed ;  Madame  Casimir  with  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Louise,  and  Georgette  went  to  the  ward 
where  the  seven  wounded  were  nursed. 

Three  of  them  were  playing  cards  at  the  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  ;  two  were  lying  in  bed 
but  were  able,  supported  by  pillows,  to  read  or 
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write  ;  of  the  two  others,  one,  an  elderly,  bearded 
man,  was  lying  still  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

"  Go  up  to  him,"  said  Louise  to  Georgette.  "  He 
comes  from  Antwerp  ;  you  can  talk  Flemish  to 
him." 

Georgette  stood  irresolute,  instinctively  fearing 
to  approach  the  soldier,  whose  whole  body  was 
swathed  in  bandages. 

"  Remember,  Georgette,"  said  Madame  Casimir, 
"  how  anxious  you  were  to  do  something  for  the 
poor  wounded.  This  man  hears  nothing  but  French 
here.  It  will  make  him  so  happy  if  some  one  talks 
to  him  in  his  own  Flemish." 

Bravely  the  child  walked  up  to  the  bed  that  stood 
at  a  distance  from  the  others  in  a  corner  of  the 
ward,  but  when  she  reached  it,  her  irresolution 
returned.  The  wounded  man  did  not  notice  her, 
and  summoning  all  her  courage  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  Astonished,  he  turned  his  head. 

"  Are  you  a  little  better  ?  "  Georgette  asked  in 
Flemish. 

A  smile  crept  over  his  face. 

"  Only  poorly,  missie.  I  have  been  wounded  in 
my  shoulder,  but  that  ain't  nothing  and  will  come 
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all  right,  but  I  have  lost  my  right  hand,"  and  he 
raised  the  bandaged  stump  above  the  blanket. 

"  How  can  I  earn  money  now  ?  I  can't  work  for 
my  wife  and  children  any  more,  and  there  are  six  of 
us  at  home." 

Georgette's  heart  tightened.  She  could  not  find 
words,  but  her  hand  softly  stroked  the  maimed 
arm.  Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  the  soldier. 

"  I  have  a  little  girl  just  your  age,"  he  said. 
"  She  is  the  eldest,  and  she  is  already  working  at 
the  factory." 

Suddenly  Georgette  asked  :  "  Do  they  know  that 
you  are  lying  here  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  How  could  they  ?  "  said  the  wounded  man, 
dismally. 

"  Then  we'll  write  to  them.  You  shall  dictate 
it  and  I  will  write  it  down." 

In  a  moment  she  had  found  paper  and  pencil, 
and  taking  her  seat  by  the  bedside,  with  the  writing- 
pad  on  her  knee,  she  looked  at  the  soldier  full  of 
expectation.  He  gnawed  his  heavy  moustache ; 
he  had  to  think  long  about  his  words  before  he 
started  : 

"  Darling  wife  and  children  ..." 
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Georgette  wrote.  When  the  letter  was  finished 
the  young  girl  promised  to  post  it  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
the  bearded  face  of  the  soldier  looked  much  brighter. 

"  Will  you  come  back  again  ?  "  he  asked,  as 
Madame  Casimir  gave  Georgette  a  hint  to  leave. 

"  To-morrow,"  promised  the  child. 

And  so  Georgette  was  able,  in  her  way,  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows  of  those  who  had  suffered. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE     BOY-SCOUT     BECOMES     DESPATCH-RIDER 

TI7HEN  Leon,  after  having  seen  the  Germans  on 
the  road  near  Verviers,  had  decided  to  enlist, 
he  was  not  at  all  clear  as  to  how  he  could  execute  his 
plan,  but  chance  came  to  his  assistance.  In  the  after- 
noon he  reached  Liege  the  second  time  on  that 
day.  The  journey  became  continually  more  difficult  ; 
everywhere  the  road  was  blocked  with  barricades 
or  barbed- wire  entanglements ;  every  few  minutes 
he  was  ordered  to  dismount  and  show  his  papers  ; 
and  the  civic  guards  who,  in  their  blue  blouses  and 
black,  shining  hats,  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
villages  with  fixed  bayonets,  submitted  them  to  a 
close  examination.  At  Li£ge  they  were  still  busier 
than  in  the  morning.  The  soldiers  of  the  gth 
Regiment  were  marching  to  Herstal,  where  they 
were  to  relieve  their  comrades  who  occupied  the 
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forts  and  guarded  the  barbed-wire  entanglements 
between. 

In  the  Avenue  de  la  Constitution  the  boy  looked 
with  interest  at  a  battalion  of  the  nth  Regiment, 
which  was  standing  at  ease  in  the  sunny  street. 
The  soldiers  had  stacked  their  rifles  and  were  lying 
by  the  roadside,  many  crowding  round  the  provision 
wagons  where  rations  were  being  distributed.  The 
vivid  life  of  the  scene  interested  Leon  ;  it  reminded 
him  of  the  brightly  coloured  prints  of  the  war  of 
1870  on  the  walls  at  home,  in  his  grandfather's 
room. 

A  squadron  of  Guides  was  resting  a  little  further 
on ;  the  men,  in  their  gaily  coloured  uniforms, 
red  trousers  and  green  coats,  were  watering  their 
horses.  Quick  orders  were  heard,  jests  were  bandied  ; 
the  click  of  arms  and  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  feet 
drowned  the  careless  songs  which  the  smart 
horsemen  were  whistling  or  singing. 

As  Leon  stood  looking  on,  his  hand  on  his  motor- 
bicycle,  he  heard  behind  him  a  deep  voice  : 

"  Leon  Casimir,  how  do  you  come  here  in  Liege  ?  " 

The  boy  turned  in  surprise  and  saw  a  major,  his 
father's  friend  and  contemporary. 
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"  Monsieur  Pi^rard  !  "  Leon  saluted.  "  Are  you 
going  to  the  forts  with  these  men  ?  " 

"  I  am  ready  to  go  for  the  enemy,"  the  major 
answered  with  a  laugh.  "  But  tell  me,  boy,  how 
in  the  world  did  you  manage  to  get  here  at  this 
moment  ?  " 

Leon  briefly  described  his  excursion  to  the  frontier, 
told  of  the  German  army  which  had  passed  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Verviers ;  and,  thinking  of 
his  plan,  he  asked  the  major  whether  his  services 
would  be  of  any  use  in  the  army.  Pierard  patted 
him  on  the  back  complacently. 

"  Your  father  would  have  liked  that,  Leon.  He 
himself  was  always  at  the  front  if  anything  particular 
was  happening.  As  a  Brussels  Scout,  you  ought  to 
apply  there,  but  I  quite  understand  that  it  attracts 
you  more  to  enlist  here.  But  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Sixteen  and  a  half,"  Leon  said,  embarrassed  ; 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  at  that  moment  if  he 
could  have  added  on  a  couple  of  years. 

"  And  does  your  guardian  know  of  your 
intentions  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  Major." 

"  Now  look  here,  I  am  ready  to  help  you,  but 
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I  insist  that  you  first  go  to  Ukkel  and  Louvain  to 
ask  your  grandmother's  and  your  guardian's  consent. 
After  that  I'll  give  you  a  note  for  the  military 
commander  in  Liege  ;  then  you'll  get  your  appoint- 
ment and  enter  for  special  service  in  my  battalion.'* 

Leon  thanked  him  with  shining  eyes. 

"  You  won't  regret  it,"  he  assured  the  Major, 
as  he  took  leave  in  correct  military  attitude.  "  I 
promise  you  that  I'll  do  my  duty." 

When,  two  days  later,  he  went  down  the  road 
to  one  of  the  southern  forts,  the  air  was  full  of  the 
thunder  of  guns  ;  the  rumble  seemed  to  come  from 
every  side.  Incessantly  the  turmoil  went  on,  making 
the  whole  air  tremble  ;  the  fight  of  which  Leon 
had  seen  the  preliminaries  two  days  ago  was  now 
raging  in  full  fury.  He  had  already  passed  endless 
strings  of  wagons  laden  with  munitions  and 
rations,  and  constantly  caught  up  companies  of 
soldiers  on  the  way  to  relieve  their  comrades  near 
the  forts.  He  felt  happy  and  proud  with  his 
certificate  as  despatch-rider  in  his  pocket ;  he  had 
been  ordered  to  go  to  a  small  hamlet  near  one  of 
the  southern  forts,  where  Major  Pi£rard's  command 
was  billeted  on  the  farms, 
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On  both  sides  of  the  broad  road  lay  fields  in 
full  flower.  A  dense  growth  of  underwood  hindered 
the  view,  but  L£on  understood  that  the  fighting 
could  not  be  far  away ;  between  the  dull,  distant 
explosions  of  the  guns  he  heard  every  moment  the 
whistling  of  bullets  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  the 
machine  guns.  Deafened  by  the  continual  noise 
he  looked  about  on  all  sides,  but  not  a  soldier  was 
to  be  seen  ;  far  away  on  the  left  he  caught  sight 
of  the  dome  of  the  fort,  but  the  sound  of  rifles 
seemed  to  come  from  the  right,  from  behind  the 
low  hill  against  which  stood  the  hamlet  which  he 
was  now  entering. 

But  as  he  stopped  his  bicycle  by  the  village  green, 
in  order  to  ask  his  way  at  one  of  the  farms,  suddenly 
a  sharp  whistle  filled  the  air,  a  sound  so  loud  and 
piercing  that  it  drowned  the  roar  of  the  guns  and 
the  rattle  of  the  rifles ;  and  while  he  looked  round, 
startled,  the  pressure  of  air,  accompanied  by  a  noise 
like  thunder,  nearly  threw  him  down,  and  close  by 
a  cloud  of  dust  and  bricks  flew  up.  The  screaming 
inhabitants  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  pointing  with 
terrified  gestures  towards  the  house  that  had  been 
hit,  Its  roof  was*gone,  and  flames  were  rising  up. 
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Pale  and  trembling,  Leon  stood  amidst  the  uproar 
Shouting,  the  peasants  indicated  to  each  other  the 
direction  from  which  they  thought  the  shell  had 
come  ;  but  when,  a  couple  of  minutes  later,  another 
shriek  pierced  the  air,  they  shrank  in  terror  against 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  breathlessly  looked  on. 
This  time  the  shell  only  dug  a  hole  in  a  field  about 
a  hundred  yards  off.  A  third  shell  hit  a  haystack 
that  immediately  burst  into  flames  ;  then  the  pro- 
jectiles changed  their  direction  ;  the  whistling  could 
still  be  heard,  but  farther  away,  in  the  direction 
from  whence  came  the  rattle  of  the  rifles  and  the 
clatter  of  the  Maxims. 

Leon  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  look 
about  again,  and  slowly  he  realised  that  the  heroic 
courage  with  which  he  rode  towards  the  danger  a 
short  while  ago  had  given  way  to  very  petty  human 
fear.  Was  this  war  ?  Whistling  shells  thrown 
from  invisible  distances  among  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants of  a  village,  shells  that  tore  their  houses  to 
pieces  and  burned  down  their  barns  ? 

A  small  group  of  people  came  out  of  the  house 
that  had  been  struck.  Three  carried  with  difficulty 
the  motionless  body  of  a  woman  ;  over  her  face, 
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torn  away  by  a  fragment  of  the  shell,  a  towel  had 
been  laid.  Behind  them  walked  a  young  man, 
the  proprietor  of  the  farm,  with  wild,  staring  eyes 
and  a  pale,  distorted  face  ;  he  bore  a  boy  with  dark, 
curly  hair,  his  little  son.  The  child  jumped  about 
in  his  arms,  joyfully  imitated  the  roar  of  the  guns  : 
"  Boom  !  Boom  !  Boom  !  " 

The  silent  group  drew  near  to  Leon,  who,  deeply 
moved,  took  off  his  cap.  The  man  whose  wife  was 
being  carried  away  looked  at  him  as  if  out  of  his 
mind.  Suddenly  his  face  took  on  an  expression  of 
savage  hatred. 

"  If  they  come  here — if  they  ever  come  here,"  he 
threatened,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  towards 
the  invisible  foe,  "  they  shall  pay,  the  cursed 
devils." 

His  threats  sank  into  murmurs  and  the  child  on 
his  arm  pointed  with  its  little  hand  to  the  distance 
and  repeated  :  "  Boom  !  Boom  !  Boom  !  " 

Leon  ground  his  teeth.  He,  too,  was  gripped  by 
the  desire  for  revenge.  A  mad  longing  for 
retaliation  banished  all  feeling  of  fear.  He  must 
go  on  through  everything.  The  farm  to  which  he 

was  bound  lay  some  distance  beyond  this  village  ; 
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he  passed  the  burning  haystack  and  the  wind  blew 
the  flaming  stalks  into  his  face. 

Near  the  farm  he  found  the  soldiers ;  a  group  of 
twenty  was  unloading  a  cart  full  of  bundles  of  straw  • 
others  were  sleeping,  thrown  down  on  the  muddy  floor 
where  cackling  fowls  ran  about,  while  the  rifle  shots 
still  crackled  and  guns  thundered  on. 

Leon  looked  about.  Could  these  be  the  soldiers 
who  only  two  days  ago  marched  through  Liege 
singing  and  decorated  with  flowers  ?  Their  uniforms 
were  torn  from  top  to  bottom,  covered  with  thick 
mud  ;  their  faces  were  unrecognisable  ;  some  were 
quite  black  ;  the  features  of  others  were  streaked  with 
dirt,  as  if  they  had  been  trying  to  disguise  them- 
selves for  a  carnival.  They  threw  the  bundles  of 
straw  to  each  other,  flinging  and  catching  them 
smartly,  and — did  Leon  hear  aright  ? — they  sang  ! 
Yes,  they  sang,  while  incessantly  the  guns  roared, 
and  just  at  this  moment  a  shell  screamed  over  their 
heads. 

"  Sergeant."  Leon  turned  to  a  man  who  was 
looking  on.  "  I  have  to  report  myself  to  Major 
Pi^rard." 

The  sergeant  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  Leon 
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was  almost  ashamed  of  his  clean  suit,  his  clean  hands 
and  his  clean  face. 

He  showed  his  certificate  to  the  sergeant  and 
followed  him  into  the  farm ;  behind  them  sounded 
the  coarse  jokes  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  making 
fun  of  the  handsome  Scout  and  his  fine  motor- 
bicycle.  The  Major  was  sitting  by  a  table  in  the 
wide,  low  room ;  by  his  side  were  two  young 
lieutenants  ;  a  third  in  a  corner  was  trying  to  bandage 
a  wound  on  his  leg. 

L£on,  announced  by  the  sergeant,  stood  at  atten- 
tion in  the  doorway.  Pierard  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
saluted  and  then  again  bent  over  the  map,  pointing 
out  various  places  ;  the  lieutenants  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  talked  in  low  tones.  Leon  could  not 
hear  what  was  said.  Flies  buzzed  about  in  the  hot 
room ;  the  man  in  the  corner  stretched  out  his 
bandaged  leg  on  a  second  chair  and  leaned  back 
his  head,  his  face  distorted  by  pain  and  fatigue. 

To  the  boy,  tense  with  a  nervous  desire  for  action, 
the  waiting  seemed  an  eternity  ;  it  became  torture. 
Suddenly  voices  were  heard  outside.  A  small 
motor-car  had  stopped  with  a  jarring  of  brakes,  an 
officer  jumped  out  and  ran  into  the  house.  He  stood 
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at  attention  in  the  doorway,  but  the  Major,  starting 
up,  beckoned  him  to  approach,  tore  open  the  envelope 
handed  to  him,  read  its  contents,  and  with  a  muttered 
oath  let  fall  the  paper. 

There  was  a  brief  and  hurried  consultation. 
"  Sound  the  alarm  immediately,"  he  ordered  one  of 
the  lieutenants.  A  moment  afterwards  a  bugle 
shrilled.  The  sleepy  soldiers  jumped  up,  rubbed 
their  eyes  and  automatically  gripped  their  rifles  and 
cartridge  belts. 

The  Major  wrote  two  orders.  The  first  he  gave 
to  the  despatch-rider,  who  clicked  his  heels  together, 
saluted  and  ran  out ;  the  military  chauffeur  started 
the  motor.  The  second  he  handed  to  Leon. 

"  Military  Command,  Li£ge.  Bring  the  reply,"  he 
ordered  curtly. 

Like  the  despatch-rider,  L£on  clicked  his  heels 
together  and  saluted  ;  his  heart  swelled  with  pride  ; 
at  this  moment  he  knew  himself  one  with  the  army  ; 
one  small  part  of  the  gigantic  machine ;  from  this 
moment  he  was  serving.  And  the  Major,  who  only 
now  realised  that  this  Scout  was  under  his  special 
care,  nodded  to  him  and  said  :  "  Casimir,  my  lad- 
go  on  and  show  what  you  can  do." 
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The  next  moment  his  rapt  face  was  poring  over 
the  map. 

With  a  mad  rush  Leon's  motor-bicycle  shot 
through  the  village,  past  the  marching  soldiers, 
the  burning  haystack  and  the  shattered  house. 
Bullets  flew  over  the  boy's  head.  The  artillery 
rumble  was  incessant,  but  he  scarcely  heard  it  as  he 
sped  on. 

His  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  desire  to  reach  his 
destination  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he  felt  no 
trace  of  fear. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  already  low,  shone  straight 
into  his  face,  when,  his  duty  performed,  he  once 
more  approached  the  village.  A  string  of  wagons 
passed  him  at  walking  pace,  each  piled  with  wounded 
soldiers  who,  sitting  or  lying,  tried  to  protect  their 
wounded  limbs  from  the  jolting  of  the  conveyance. 
But  Leon's  attention  was  drawn  from  this  pitiful 
sight ;  he  had  reached  the  first  house  of  the  hamlet. 
Was  there  again  smoke  rising  up  from  it  ?  Were 
the  flames  again  belching  from  the  roof,  or  was  he 
deluded  by  the  sun  glittering  in  the  windows  ? 
A  small  crowd  of  people  approached.  The  in- 
habitants were  flying.  Men  urged  on  horses  and 
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carts  on  which  were  loaded  all  they  possessed ; 
women  bore  children  in  their  arms,  others  clinging 
to  their  skirts ;  bent  old  crones  carried  small 
bundles  ;  girls  dragged  heavier  ones  between  them. 

And,  yes,  he  recognised  the  man  whose  house  was 
struck  by  the  shell ;  he  had  put  the  little  boy  before 
him  on  his  bicycle.  The  people  called  to  him,  and 
with  excited  gestures  indicated  that  he  must  stop. 
When  he  pulled  up  they  made  him  understand  that 
something  terrible  had  happened.  The  little  hamlet 
had  been  bombarded  by  the  enemy's  artillery  ;  not 
a  house  was  untouched,  and  the  shells  were  still 
falling.  Leon  could  not  follow  the  road  through 
the  village,  and  obliging  hands  pointed  out  a  foot- 
path by  going  along  which  he  could  reach  the  farm 
by  a  roundabout  way. 

Following  the  footpath  through  cornfields  he 
came  presently  to  an  elevation  from  which  he  could 
get  an  extensive  view.  There  before  him  lay  the 
battlefield,  yonder,  behind  the  village,  beyond  the 
tract  of  woodland. 

On  the  distant  ridge  of  the  hills  he  could  see 
the  enemy  artillery  like  large  spots  ;  he  saw  a  cloud 
of  smoke  and  spurt  of  flame  from  the  guns  before  the 
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air  was  shaken  by  the  detonation.  Leon  looked  in- 
tently at  the  parched  field  ;  there  were  no  crowds  of 
galloping  horsemen  or  columns  of  soldiers  in  close 
formation  as  the  pictures  had  it.  But  each  of  the 
scattered  farms  seemed  to  be  a  fortified  place,  a  small 
fort  that  was  being  defended  with  fury ;  the  roofs 
and  walls  of  most  of  them  had  been  damaged  ; 
from  others  volumes  of  smoke  were  rising. 

Leon  must  hurry  on.  The  rumble  of  guns  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  more  piercingly  sounded  the 
scream  of  the  shells.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to 
dismount  and  push  his  bicycle  along  the  uneven  clay 
path,  going  round  to  approach  the  farm  from  the 
back,  by  the  stables  where  the  terrified  beasts 
were  stamping  and  lowing  with  fear.  The  barn,  a 
short  time  ago  so  full  of  life,  crowded  with  busy 
soldiers,  was  empty  ;  he  stood  still,  astounded.  A 
shell  had  made  a  great  hole  in  the  floor ;  the  stone 
pump  was  in  fragments  as  if  it  were  a  toy.  At  the 
back  not  one  window  was  whole,  and  the  door  was 
off  its  hinges.  He  made  to  enter  the  room  where  he 
should  give  the  Major  his  message.  A  chaos  of 
splintered  furniture  and  broken  household  vessels 
met  his  view.  Another  shell  had  torn  a  hole  in  the 
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roof  at  the  front,  and  everything  in  the  room  was 
destroyed. 

Was  the  farm  deserted  ?  Now  he  heard  some  one 
shouting  "  Hi !  Hi !  "  He  looked  about.  Not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen,  but  from  the  kitchen 
protruded  a  head  and  a  beckoning  arm.  The  family, 
full  of  terror,  had  hidden  themselves,  with  all  their 
belongings,  in  the  cellar. 

"  Be  quick  and  get  away,"  the  farmer  advised 
in  his  almost  unintelligible  patois.  "  Here  you  are 
not  sure  of  your  life,"  and  he  told  the  Scout  which 
way  the  company  had  retired  when  the  shells  began 
to  fall  on  the  farm.  It  seemed  that  during  the  last 
three  hours  the  enemy  had  made  a  successful 
advance,  and  the  Belgians  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  trenches. 

Leon  took  leave  of  the  farmer  and  returned  the 
way  he  had  come.  The  knot  of  houses  where  he 
was  now  to  find  the  Major  and  his  officers  was  further 
in  the  country,  just  behind  the  slope  where  the 
Belgian  artillery  had  taken  up  its  position.  Above 
the  slope  the  dome  of  the  fort  was  visible,  and  while 
he  was  trying  to  find  his  doubtful  way  Leon  realised 
suddenly  that  the  gunfire  had  ceased.  How  strange 
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seemed  this  silence  after  the  incessant  roar  to  which 
his  ears  had  become  accustomed ;  how  peaceful  lay 
the  landscape  in  the  golden  evening  glow ;  how 
sweetly  the  birds  sang  ;  how  softly  the  tall  cornstalks 
rustled  in  the  light  breeze  that  blew  across  the 
fields. 

And  how  beautiful  was  the  old  farm  with  its  many 
outbuildings  between  the  green  of  the  sturdy  old 
trees.  But  when  he  came  near  the  place,  he  found 
a  scene  that  did  not  at  all  fit  in  with  these  peaceful 
surroundings.  The  whole  group  of  buildings,  the 
barns,  the  stables  and  even  the  open  cart-sheds, 
were  full  of  wounded  soldiers  whose  oaths  or  ejacula- 
tions of  pain  filled  the  air  as  with  one  vast  groan. 
Shuddering,  the  boy  passed  them  to  enter  the  house. 
He  scarcely  dared  to  look  at  their  pale  faces,  dis- 
torted by  suffering,  and  the  bloody  bandages  round 
arms  and  legs. 

Three  despatch-riders  were  standing  in  the  small 
entrance-hall,  and  one  of  them  who  appeared  to 
have  come  from  the  front,  was  talking  to  the 
others  in  a  low  voice.  It  seemed  that  between 
the  forts,  down  in  the  plain  which  Leon  had  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  had  been  fighting 
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with  the  courage  of  despair.  The  trenches  were  full 
of  dead  and  wounded,  and  although  the  Germans 
were  repulsed  time  after  time,  although  they  fell 
in  hundreds  and  perhaps  in  thousands,  new  masses 
marched  up  again  constantly,  for  each  Boche  who 
fell  ten  others  were  ready  to  take  his  place.  The 
slightly  wounded,  who  were  still  able  to  walk  or  to 
limp,  had  looked  for  a  refuge  in  the  farm,  but  what 
could  the  others  yonder  do,  who  were  waiting  in  vain 
for  help,  and  who,  when  night  came,  would  perish 
from  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood  ? 

Leon  was  sent  away  with  another  order.  A  Red 
Cross  convoy  was  on  the  way  to  bring  help ;  it 
must  be  warned  to  take  another  route  ;  it  must  be 
informed  that  its  destination  had  been  changed. 
Again  the  motor-bicycle  sped  along  the  road,  which 
showed  already  deep  ruts  made  by  the  heavy  pieces 
of  artillery  and  the  endless  munition  trains  that  had 
been  passing  there. 

Now  Leon  rode  through  the  deserted  village. 
The  silence  was  deeper  still ;  there  wras  no  sound 
but  that  made  by  the  fall  of  beams  or  burned  wood. 
In  the  market-place  blackened  rafters  lay  in  front 
of  the  smouldering,  smoking  ruins  of  the  houses ; 
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round  them  stood  the  scorched  trees,  motionless, 
in  the  quiet  evening.  There  was  something  terrifying, 
something  threatening,  in  this  desert  stillness ;  the 
boy  felt  that  soon  the  screeching  whistle  would 
pierce  the  air  again  and  a  shell  burst  with  the  sound 
of  thunder. 

As  he  searched  for  a  way  between  the  ruins, 
pushing  his  motor-bicycle  in  front  of  him,  he 
perceived  a  small  crowd  of  horsemen  approaching 
at  full-speed.  They  sat  erect,  high  on  their  horses, 
and  in  the  evening  light  their  long  lances  glittered 
like  jewels.  Their  helmets  were  not  like  those  of 
the  soldiers  of  Verviers,  screened  with  grey-green 
covers  ;  these  gleamed  and  shone  as  they  advanced 
at  the  gallop  ;  and  suddenly  Leon  understood  that 
they  were  Uhlans,  enemies !  When  they  reached 
him  they  would  take  him  prisoner.  There  were  six 
of  them,  and  he  was  only  one. 

Automatically  he  had  started  his  motor,  and  on 
he  fled  across  beams  and  bricks,  nearly  touching 
the  tottering  walls  of  the  ruined  houses,  until  he 
gained  the  main  road.  Now  he  could  hear  the  feet 
of  the  horses.  He  looked  back.  The  troopers 
brandished  their  lances  and  shouted  to  him  to 
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stop,  but  he  increased  his  pace.  A  bullet  sang  by 
close  to  his  head  ;  he  heard  the  long  whistle,  heard 
it  again  and  again,  and  now  he  began  to  feel  the 
strain  of  the  race  for  life. 

If  the  road  remained  level,  Leon's  bicycle  must 
outstrip  the  troopers  ;  but  everywhere  were  ruts  and 
holes,  and  every  moment  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  off.  The  road  mounted  again.  Hesitatingly 
the  bicycle  took  the  ascent.  Once  more  Leon 
ventured  to  look  back.  One  of  the  Uhlans  shot 
ahead  of  the  others  and  approached  with  alarming 
speed.  Now  Leon  neared  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Would  it  be  best  to  get  down  and  try  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  road  ? 
They  might  lose  trace  of  him.  Now  he  had  gained 
the  highest  point  of  the  road. 

Thank  Heaven  !  There,  not  four  hundred  yards 
away,  came  the  ambulance,  and  in  front  rode  a 
party  of  Guides,  escorting  the  train  of  wagons. 
With  a  joyful  shout  Leon  tore  down  the  hill  towards 
the  Belgians,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Guides, 
perceiving  the  Uhlans,  spurred  their  horses  towards 
the  enemy.  A  couple  of  minutes  later  the  Guides 
galloped  past  him  after  the  Germans,  who  turned 
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their  horses  and  raced  down  the  hill  which  they  had 
only  just  ascended.  The  boy's  heart  longed  to  join 
the  pursuit,  but  he  remembered  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  schoolboy  keen  on  every  exciting  event  ; 
he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  he  must  carry  an  order 
to  the  chief  of  the  slowly  approaching  ambulance 
train. 

It  was  done.  His  task  fulfilled,  he  must  see  this 
exciting  chase  ;  he  set  off  after  the  Guides.  At  the 
bend  of  the  road  he  came  up  with  the  rear,  which 
clearly  had  not  overtaken  the  Uhlans.  But  in  the 
market-place  of  the  village  where  he  had  first  seen 
the  approaching  Uhlans,  a  couple  of  well-aimed 
shots  had  brought  down  two  of  the  enemy.  The 
others  had  fled,  again  pursued  by  the  Belgians. 

Leon  gave  vent  to  a  "  Hurrah  !  "  For  a  moment 
he  felt  himself  one  of  the  victors,  but  when  the  Guides 
looked  round  at  the  sound  of  the  motor,  he  jumped 
off  and  went  nearer  in  silence.  A  horse  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  a  sorrel  mare,  fatally  wounded 
beneath  its  rider.  The  German  to  whom  it 
belonged  stood  by  its  side  unhurt  but  disarmed, 
his  pale  face  rigid  under  the  helmet.  Another 
lay  wounded  on  the  ground  between  the  fallen 
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beams  and  broken  bricks,  his  head  resting  on  a 
piece  of  wood.  By  his  side  knelt  one  of  the 
Guides,  bandaging  as  well  as  he  could  the  shoulder 
of  the  Uhlan,  whose  blood  had  reddened  his  white 
shirt.  The  other  Belgians  stood  consulting  in  low 
tones.  The  horse  of  the  wounded  man,  its  bridle 
dragging,  moved  slowly  about  searching  for  grass. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  the  scene,  lighting 
up  here  a  piece  of  gleaming  metal,  there  the  face 
of  one  of  the  soldiers. 

In  silence  Leon  gazed,  touched  by  the  solicitude 
with  which  the  Belgian,  perhaps  the  same  who  had 
shot  down  the  Uhlan,  was  bandaging  the  wound  of 
his  enemy ;  and  when  he  drew  nearer  and  looked 
at  the  set  features  of  the  German  prisoner,  the  pale, 
unnerved  face  of  the  wounded  man,  the  great, 
terrified  eyes  of  the  dying  horse,  a  wave  of  pity  stole 
over  him.  All  desire  for  revenge,  all  joy  of  victory 
were  gone  ;  he  clenched  his  teeth  to  drive  back  the 
tears  from  his  eyes.  The  Guides  allowed  their 
prisoner  to  walk  between  them,  after  having  secured 
him  with  a  long  rope.  The  wounded  man  they  put 
on  the  horse  that  had  remained  unhurt.  He  made 
no  sound,  but  Leon  could  see  him  wince  at  every 
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movement  of  the  animal.  So  the  procession  started. 
The  sun  had  now  disappeared  behind  the  distant 
forest,  and  a  cold  grey  light  fell  on  the  shattered 
houses  and  the  writhing  body  of  the  horse,  which 
one  of  the  Guides  put  out  of  its  misery  before 
they  left. 

From  between  the  ruins  stole  out  the  ragged  figure 
of  a  very  old  woman.  She  poked  her  stick  about 
between  the  bricks,  muttering  to  herself.  With  a 
shiver  Leon  turned  his  back  on  the  desolate  place, 
glad  when  a  little  later  he  could  put  away  his  motor- 
bicycle  on  the  crowded  floor  of  the  farm,  stretch 
his  tired  limbs,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  get 
his  rations,  a  soldier's  meal. 

The  farm,  where  were  congregated  hundreds  of 
soldiers  fresh  from  the  trenches,  was  a  place  of 
misery.  The  household,  consisting  of  an  old  man  and 
woman  and  their  three  daughters,  did  all  they  could 
to  assist  the  wounded,  exhausted  men.  The  youngest 
daughter,  a  stout  peasant  girl  of  fifteen,  went  about 
with  a  full  pail  offering  water  to  every  one.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  her  pail  was 
emptied,  how  every  moment  she  must  return  to  the 
pump,  where  eager  assistants  helped  to  fill  it ; 
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and  how  again  and  again  longing  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  her.  They  were  parched  with 
thirst,  these  exhausted  men,  tired  to  death,  with 
black  faces  and  muddy  clothes,  the  wounded  whose 
lips  and  throats  burned  with  fever,  and  who  in- 
cessantly cried  for  water.  Every  moment  fresh 
soldiers  arrived,  carrying  severely  wounded 
comrades,  and  saying  that  along  the  road  from 
the  trenches  hundreds  were  lying  waiting  for 
help. 

After  some  time  the  ambulance  wagons  appeared  ; 
they  brought  provisions,  and  would  carry  back  the 
wounded.  And  now  began  the  endless  task  of 
loading  the  carts  with  the  wounded  men  lying  about 
the  stables  and  barns  of  the  farm.  The  farmer's 
wife  and  two  eldest  daughters  had  done  all  they  could 
to  help  with  the  bandaging  and  rough  dressing  of 
the  wounds.  Even  the  sheets  from  their  linen 
cupboard  had  been  torn  into  strips  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  fellows. 

The  little,  lean  woman  kept  on  repeating  :  "All 
these  fine  young  men — so  many  maimed,  so  many 
ruined  for  life,"  and  tears  streamed  from  her  bright 
black  eyes  as  she  saw  a  "  piou-piou  "  wounded  in 
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both  legs,  dragging  himself  between  two  comrades 

to  the  wagon. 

***** 

Leon  had  not  left  his  corner  in  the  cart-shed. 
He  wondered  how  it  was  that  now  he  could  look 
calmly  on  all  these  horrors,  when  he  had  hardly 
been  able  to  refrain  from  weeping  at  the  sight  of  the 
Uhlan  taken  prisoner  and  the  wounded  horse.  It 
seemed  as  if  an  iron  hand  had  been  laid  upon  his 
head,  dulling  his  brain,  and  preventing  the  full 
realisation  of  all  these  terrible  sights.  Next  to  him 
slept  a  soldier,  his  great-coat  rolled  up  under  his 
head.  A  wounded  man  close  by  got  up  and  limped 
away,  groaning  and  swearing.  The  sleeper  woke, 
and  raised  himself  on  his  elbow.  Leon  looked  at 
him  and  he  looked  at  Leon. 

"  May  a  Boche  shoot  off  my  head,"  he  cried  with  a 
tremendous  oath,  "  if  that  is  not  the  little  Lion  !  " 

The  name  startled  Leon.  He  stared  at  the  black, 
unshaven  face  of  the  soldier.  It  was  Ceulemans, 
Uncle  Louis'  chauffeur.  It  was  he  indeed.  What  a 
meeting,  there  on  that  muddy  floor  !  He  always  had 
a  soft  spot  for  the  rascal,  grumbled  Ceulemans,  as 
he  clapped  the  boy  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  he  who 

J 
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had  re-christened  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood 
"  The  Little  Lion  "  instead  of  Leon. 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  here,  boy,  and 
what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  despatch-rider,"  Leon  replied  proudly. 
"  This  morning  I  entered  the  sendee,  and  already 
I  have  three  times " 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  begin,  in  his  usual  way, 
to  brag  of  his  experiences  and  relate  the  story  of 
the  pursuing  Uhlans,  it  occurred  to  him  how  very 
childish  these  incidents  must  appear  to  a  soldier 
who  had  been  through  the  battle  and  had  received 
his  baptism  of  fire. 

"  What  have  you  three  times  ?  "  asked  Ceulemans. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  to  Liege  three  times,"  answered 
Leon,  looking  at  the  fatigued  and  dirty  face  of  his 
neighbour  and  his  sunken,  heavy  eyes.  He  sat 
down  close  to  Ceulemans  on  the  straw.  He  was 
glad  to  find  this  comrade,  the  first  who  had  shown 
some  sort  of  friendliness  among  this  crowd  of 
indifferent  strangers. 

Night  came  but  slowly ;  twilight  still  hovered 
over  the  farm  buildings,  though  already  innumerable 
stars  were  twinkling  in  the  sky.  From  his  corner 
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Leon  gazed  at  the  fantastic  flames  of  the  wood  fire 
which  the  soldiers  had  built  in  the  middle  of  the  shed, 
and  on  which  a  large  kettle  of  coffee  was  steaming. 

One  after  another  the  ambulance  wagons  departed 
to  deliver  their  load  of  misery  and  pain  at  the 
hospitals,  after  a  drive  of  hours  over  the  rough  roads. 
The  farm  became  still,  and  although  Leon  asked 
no  questions,  but  sat  quietly  smoking,  Ceulemans 
began  to  talk. 

"  War  is  not  beautiful,"  he  said,  with  horror  in 
his  voice,  "  although  we  thought  it  so  when  we 
went  up  to  Liege.  How  long  ago  is  that  ?  Two 
days,  ten  days  ?  I  have  lost  count  of  the  time. 
For  two  days  at  least  I  have  been  lying  in  a  trench, 
a  hole  in  the  damp  ground.  We  had  to  eat  and  to 
drink  there,  and  sometimes  we  had  to  take  turns 
to  have  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep. 

"  The  first  day  I  thought  I  should  never  be  able 
to  stand  it,  that  my  fear  of  the  shells  screaming 
round  us,  sometimes  bursting  quite  near,  would 
drive  me  quite  mad.  Then  one  heard  the  wounded 
crying  and  yelling  and  one  thought,  '  Now  will 
come  my  turn/  But  it  is  remarkable  how  quickly 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  Now  I  don't 'even 
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look  up  when  the  \\retched  thing  comes  shrieking 
along. 

"  Until  yesterday  we  had  not  seen  one  single 
German ;  only  once  some  grey  ghosts  behind  a 
hedge,  but  that  night  we  made  an  attack  from 
the  trench." 

"  Just  tell  me  how  that  went  off,"  said  Leon,  full 
of  interest. 

But  the  other  objected.  "  Don't  ask  me,  I  won't 
think  of  it  any  more.  One  does  not  think  of  what 
is  past,  nor  of  what  one  must  expect.  Look  here, 
I  always  thought  I  had  some  sort  of  courage,  when 
I  drove  the  motor  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  along  a  road 
full  of  bends,  but  courage  is  not  worth  anything 
any  more.  In  the  trenches  it  was  invisible  death, 
the  bullets  singing  their  murderous  tune  round  one's 
ears,  and  the  man  who  then  knows  how  to  control 
his  nerves  makes  a  fine  impression." 

He  fell  silent,  and  did  not  utter  another  word. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to-morrow  ?  "  asked 
Leon. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Nobody 
knows  that  in  advance.  One  is  sent,  one  must  not 
ask  anything,  one  only  obeys,  nor  do  we  ever  know 
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whether  we  conquer  or  not.  For  three  days  we 
have  defended  our  trench,  but  all  I  know  is  that 
at  last  we  had  to  leave  it  when  there  was  no  enemy 
in  sight.  To-night  the  artillery  will  start  again. 
They  always  wait  for  dusk.  That  is  our  cradle  song, 
my  boy.  We  sleep  through  it." 

"  I  suppose  we  have  to  pass  the  night  here  ?  " 
Leon  asked,  as  if  it  was  the  most  ordinary  thing 
in  the  world,  although  the  hard,  damp  ground  in 
the  open  shed  did  not  seem  very  attractive  to  him. 
Ceulemans  considered. 

"I'll  just  ask  the  sergeant  whether  there  is  not- 
some  room  for  you  inside/'  he  concluded,  but  the 
boy  objected.  His  pride  would  not  permit  this. 
"  Let  me  lie  here  by  you."  And  he  helped  to  gather 
some  straw  for  a  bed. 

The  fire  on  the  floor  had  burnt  itself  out.  All 
the  soldiers  had  thrown  themselves  on  their  beds 
of  straw  and  were  asleep.  Only  the  footfalls  of 
the  sentries  were  heard  in  the  stillness,  and 
sometimes  a  word  or  two  which  they  called  out  to 
each  other.  From  the  nearest  fort  every  now  and 
then  a  blinding  searchlight  shone  on  the  faces  of 
the  sleepers,  and  far  in  the  distance  sounded  again 
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the  dull,  level  roar  of  the  guns,  but  L£on  did  not 
hear  it. 

After  the  many  exciting  impressions  of  his  first 
day  of  war  he  slept,  utterly  exhausted,  as  soundly 
as  if  he  were  in  his  own  bed.  He  did  not  feel  the 
comrade  by  his  side  wrapping  his  own  greatcoat 
round  him  with  careful  hands,  nor  see  with  what 
tender  pity  Uncle  Louis'  chauffeur  looked  at  the 
boyish  face  and  the  fair  curly  head  of  "  the  Little 
Lion." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    LOVERS  MEET  AGAIN 

T^\AWN  broke.  The  hills  on  the  horizon  began 
^^  to  show  their  dark  silhouettes  against  the 
brightening  sky.  The  morning  star  gleamed  bril- 
liantly above  the  highest  summit ;  the  wind  rose 
and  rustled  over  the  fields.  Everywhere,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  thick  clay  was  churned 
up  and  the  golden  grain  trampled  down  into  a 
brown  mass. 

Near  a  stretch  of  bush  around  a  sloping  field  a 
mingled  heap  of  cartridge-belts,  military  caps  and 
pieces  of  equipment,  showed  that  here  a  terrible 
fight  had  taken  place.  Slowly  the  sky  became 
crimson.  The  crests  of  the  hills  gleamed  in  the 
light,  though  in  the  valley  darkness  still  prevailed. 
But  the  various  objects  in  the  field  began  to  detach 
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themselves  from  the  grey  dusk  of  the  night  and 
appeared  in  all  their  forlornness.  In  the  middle  of 
the  field  was  a  small  piece  of  field  artillery,  left 
behind  in  a  hurried  flight.  One  of  the  horses, 
struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell,  was  lying  dead  by  its 
side ;  evidently  they  had  been  able  to  take  the 
others  away. 

To  the  left  were  two  farms.  Of  one  only  the  four 
walls  were  left  standing,  and  within  a  smouldering 
mass  gave  out  a  horrible  smell  of  burning.  The 
other,  a  hundred  yards  farther  off,  had  been  left 
unhurt  by  the  chance  of  war  ;  its  bright,  red-tiled 
roof  shone  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  a  luxuri- 
antly flowering  rambler  wove  a  wealth  of  blossoms 
over  the  plaster  walls. 

Now  the  sun  rose  above  the  tops  of  the  hills  and 
threw  a  golden  tinge  upon  everything  in  the  deserted 
field  ;  upon  the  heaps  of  dead  whose  glazed  eyes 
seemed  to  stare  at  the  light  that  shone  no  longer 
for  them ;  upon  contorted  bodies  with  their  faces 
pressed  into  the  earth  ;  upon  horses  in  dreadful 
attitudes,  their  stiff  legs  pointing  to  the  sky,  their 
bodies  covered  with  swarms  of  flies  attracted  by  the 
pools  of  blood  in  which  they  were  lying.  An 
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oppressive  silence  lay  heavy  over  the  solitude — a 
silence  that  seemed  the  deeper  in  contrast  with  the 
dull  roar  of  artillery  in  the  distance. 

But  now  men  approached  along  the  road  leading 
down  from  the  hill-top  to  the  field  :  a  party  of 
hospital  orderlies  who,  as  always  at  dawn,  came  to 
look  for  the  victims  of  the  nightly  sorties  from  the 
trenches.  They  carried  stretchers,  and  one  of  the 
nurses  in  the  rear  led  a  sheep-dog  with  a.  fine, 
intelligent  head.  They  came  up  to  the  farms.  The 
ambulance  doctor  tried  to  open  the  door  of  the  one 
that  had  not  been  destroyed,  but  the  inhabitants 
had  fled. 

Where  did  they  find  anything  but  deserted 
dwellings,  broken  furniture,  doors  and  walls 
pierced  by  bullets  ?  In  the  neighbouring  house, 
that  had  been  burnt,  a  terrible  fight  had  taken  place. 
Probably  a  company  of  the  line  had  sought  for 
cover  there  against  the  enemy  who  had  attacked 
them  from  the  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  field. 
Only  some  stray  bullets  had  reached  the  other  house, 
which  the  inhabitants  had  left  with  all  their 
belongings.  On  the  door  they  had  chalked  up  in 
German  the  sentence,  "  Spare  us,  we  are  good 
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people,"  and  this  request  had  been  repeated  a 
couple  of  times  on  the  room  doors. 

The  hospital  orderlies  went  down  into  the  field. 
One  of  them  took  the  dog  from  the  nurse,  let  it 
sniff  at  a  parcel  of  antiseptic  bandages,  and  sent 
it  into  the  nearest  wood  ;  for  where  the  Red  Cross 
orderlies  could  only  go  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  where  their  own  search  for  wounded  amongst 
the  undergrowth  was  hopeless,  the  dog  had  already 
found  many  a  helpless  man.  Sometimes  it  was  but 
a  corpse,  but  often  a  wounded  soldier  who  had  fled 
there  to  escape  from  the  murderous  fire  of  his 
pursuers. 

The  doctor,  a  young  volunteer  and  medical 
student,  who  in  one  week  dealt  with  more  complicated 
cases  than  the  professor  under  whom  he  worked 
saw  in  a  whole  year,  tried  to  prepare  the  not  very 
clean  table  in  readiness  for  giving  first-aid  to  the 
most  urgent. 

For  a  moment  Use  stood  looking  across  the  sunny 
field  ;  then  she  went  in  to  assist  the  doctor  and  the 
other  nurse.  How  often  at  the  break  of  day  had  she 
gone  out  with  the  soldiers  searching  for  the  wounded, 
she  did  not  know  ;  no  longer  did  she  count  the  days, 
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no  longer  could  she  tell  whether  it  was  Sunday  or 
week-day,  whether  weeks  or  months  had  passed 
since  she  first  took  her  place  with  the  ambulance 
managed  by  her  father.  She  had  heard  nothing 
from  any  member  of  her  family  since  then. 

How  inconceivably  remote  was  the  world  of  pain 
and  misery  in  which  she  lived  now  from  that  other  in 
which  she  played  tennis  and  wore  smart  dresses  and 
nursed  her  love  for  Pierre.  Was  he  alive  ?  Was 
he  lying  in  some  trench  at  the  front — he  with  his 
delicate  constitution,  day  after  day  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  wet  ?  Was  he  one  of  the  thousand  prisoners 
of  war  which  she  had  seen  passing  in  crowded  trains 
on  their  way  to  Germany  ?  Was  he  dead,  fallen 
with  the  brave  men  who  had  been  slaughtered  in 
the  desperate  struggle  to  defend  the  forts  of  Liege  ? 

Among  the  innumerable  pallid  faces,  wrenched  with 
pain,  she  had  looked  for  his  ;  in  each  helpless  form 
lying  on  a  stretcher  she  had  feared  to  recognise  his. 
She  had  given  help  to  hundreds  of  wounded  men  ; 
they  were  grateful  for  a  sign  of  pity,  for  her  cool 
hand  on  their  heads,  for  her  voice  speaking  words 
of  consolation.  To  each  of  them  she  gave  something 
of  her  love  for  him  ;  the  thought  of  him  gave  her 
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strength  to  behold  the  unspeakable  misery  and  to 
spend  herself  in  relieving  it. 

Never  could  she  forget  the  first  morning,  her  arrival 
with  the  Red  Cross  motor-car  in  a  hamlet  near 
St.  Truyen,  from  whence  her  father  had  urgently 
asked  for  help.  From  almost  every  house  a  white 
flag  was  waving  ;  as  a  rule  only  a  rag  tied  to  a 
pole,  perhaps  with  a  red  cross  roughly  attached  to  it. 

In  the  church  lay  the  wounded  on  beds  of  straw  ; 
sometimes  a  severely  wounded  man  had  been  placed 
on  a  mattress,  an  open  umbrella  arranged  over  his 
head  to  protect  his  tired  eyes  from  the  light.  The 
church  chairs  had  been  stacked  on  one  side  ;  the 
pulpit  was  full  of  parcels  of  bandages,  and  over  the 
dismantled  altar  the  image  of  the  wounded  Christ 
stretched  His  arms  over  all  this  suffering. 

Use  stood  silently  at  the  entrance  and  looked  with 
horror  at  the  overcrowded,  badly-ventilated  place  ; 
she  thought  of  the  well-arranged  hospital  in  the 
Avenue  Senne  at  Brussels,  where  the  clean  beds 
were  waiting  and  where  there  was  assistance  and  to 
spare. 

A  Red  Cross  motor-car  stopped  at  the  church 
door ;  it  brought  a  few  more  wounded  from  a 
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remote  part  of  the  battlefield,  where  they  had  been 
lying  for  days  and  nights  amongst  their  dead 
comrades.  How  often  had  they  seen  the  sun  rise 
and  set  and  rise  and  set  again,  waiting  for  the  help 
that  did  not  come,  for  death  that  would  not  come 
to  their  relief,  until  at  last  exhaustion  brought  them 
unconsciousness.  No  room  was  left,  yet  it  must  be 
found.  The  school,  the  priests'  house  were  filled  ; 
still,  not  an  hour  passed  that  new  cases  were  not 
brought  in.  No  one  asked  whether  he  could  help  ; 
each  indefatigably  and  incessantly  did  what  his 
hand  found  to  do. 

Dr.  Casimir  began  his  work  at  dawn  of  day  in  the 
vestry  that  was  being  used  for  operations.  He 
worked  on  far  into  the  night ;  his  only  rest  the 
few  minutes  snatched  for  a  hurried  meal  eaten  at 
the  corner  of  a  table,  amidst  soiled  and  discarded 
bandages  and  dressings.  One  wounded  man  after 
the  other  was  carried  in  ;  for  each  the  doctor  had  a 
kind  word,  a  sympathetic  question,  while  he  removed 
the  muddy,  blood-soaked  bandages  and  dressed  the 
neglected  wounds. 

After  this  first-aid,  many  wounded  were  sent  on, 
in  the  first  place  those  still  able  to  walk.  As  soon 
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as  they  had  been  bandaged  and  fed,  the  way  to  the 
nearest  town  was  shown  them,  and  they  went  there 
to  catch  the  train  to  Brussels.  But  they  went 
reluctantly,  they  implored  to  be  allowed  to  stay  ; 
they  had  suffered  so  much  misery  and  privation  ; 
here  they  had  found  safety  and  rest.  The  bed  of 
straw  seemed  like  down,  the  spacious  interior  of  the 
church,  filled  with  a  continuous  moan,  seemed  to 
them  a  haven  of  peace  after  the  hell  of  the  battle- 
field from  which  they  had  at  last  escaped.  But  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  rest  there  ;  they  must  go 
on,  limping  on  their  weary,  aching  feet,  with  their 
fevered  bodies,  their  wounded  arms  or  shoulders 
that  every  step  pierced  with  pain.  They  were  only 
slightly  wounded.  How  many  were  here  that 
needed  more  attention  ! 

The  greater  number  had  bullet-wounds  in  the 
leg.  They  explained  that  the  German  infantry 
aimed  low,  whereas  the  Belgians  had  been  taught  to 
aim  between  the  eyes.  They  were  transported  on 
large  open  carts,  jolting  for  hours  along  the  uneven 
roads  paved  with  cobbles,  under  the  burning  sun  or 
in  the  pouring  rain,  until  the  train  took  them  on. 
In  the  church  remained  only  the  seriously  wounded, 
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men  who  despondently  gazed  at  the  stump  of  arm 
that  remained  to  them ;  men  shot  through  the 
lungs  or  abdomen  ;  men  innumerable  who  must 
learn  to  hobble  on  crutches,  because  the  shattered 
leg  had  been  amputated. 

There  was  so  much  misery  that  each  man  drew 
some  consolation  from  the  knowledge  that  the  fate 
of  others  was  still  harder,  still  more  cruel  than  his 
own.  And  it  appeared  to  Use  that  the  best  way 
to  help  these  men  was  by  the  word  of  consolation 
and  encouragement  for  which  they  longed  so  much, 
the  confident  promise  of  complete  recovery,  which 
they  believed  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  an  oracle. 

As  far  as  possible  the  severely  wounded  were  sent 
to  the  hospitals  of  the  large  towns,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  others,  who  each  day  filled  the  church  anew. 
On  stretchers,  in  easy-chairs,  or  in  the  strong  arms 
of  two  sound  comrades,  they  were  taken  to  the 
Red  Cross  train,  where  the  nurses  assisted  them  for 
the  last  time  ;  they  tried  to  support  the  bandaged 
limbs  as  easily  as  possible  and  to  find  a  comfortable 
place  in  the  straw  for  the  painfully  throbbing  head. 
Some  among  these  rough,  bearded  fellows  were 
ashamed  of  their  emotion,  and  whispered  words  of 
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gratitude  for  a  woman's  compassion  which  she  would 
never  forget ;  some  kissed  Use's  hand  reverently, 
as  if  she  were  a  saint. 

When  she  came  back  to  the  ambulance  she  found 
the  empty  places  occupied  afresh  by  others,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  to  acquiesce  ;  who,  in  mad  revolt, 
cursed  the  fate  that  had  maimed  them  for  life  ; 
and  again  she  found  words  of  consolation,  again  she 
dried  the  tears  on  the  boyish  faces,  pressed  the  hands 
of  the  young  men  that  sobbed  like  children,  soothed 
their  shattered  nerves  with  her  sweet  voice. 

During  the  last  days,  as  advance  actions  had  been 
more  numerous  and  the  field  army  from  Liege  had 
concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasselt  and 
St.  Truyen,  after  the  surrender  of  the  town,  a  crowd 
of  hospital  orderlies  sallied  out  at  daybreak  when- 
ever much  rifle-fire  had  been  heard  during  the  night. 
The  Red  Cross  dog,  which  had  penetrated  far  into 
the  bushes,  began  to  bark  furiously,  and  the  orderlies, 
who  had  already  gone  through  the  field,  searched 
for  the  spot  from  whence  the  barking  proceeded. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  German  that  the  dog  had  found. 
There  were  compatriots  of  his  in  the  Belgian 
ambulance,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  isolate 
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them ;  for  even  in  this  abode  of  misery,  fierce 
quarrels  blazed  up  between  the  Belgians  and  their 
enemies. 

Even  the  orderlies  hesitated  as  they  recognised 
the  grey-green  uniform  ;  even  they  must  pause  for 
a  moment  to  conquer  an  impulse  of  hate.  But  the 
Red  Cross  knows  not  foe,  it  is  for  the  service 
of  all.  The  orderlies  raised  the  wounded  man, 
carried  him  out  of  the  bushes  and  placed  him  on  the 
stretcher.  He  was  quite  a  youth,  with  his  sturdy 
frame,  fair  complexion  and  child-like  blue  eyes. 
He  was  wounded  in  both  legs  and  in  the  back  ; 
but  though  his  pain  must  have  been  frightful,  he 
set  his  lips  and  lay  silent  while  the  doctor  cleaned 
and  dressed  his  wounds  in  the  makeshift  operating- 
room  of  the  farm. 

Presently  Use  came  to  his  side,  and  addressed 
him  in  German.  Tears  sprang  to  his  blue  eyes,  lit 
up  with  delighted  surprise  as  he  heard  his  own 
language  amid  these  foreigners.  He  came  from 
Gotha,  he  told  Use  in  reply  to  her  question,  where 
he  was  studying  for  the  profession  of  engineer. 

Exactly  like  Pierre,  pondered  Use,  as  she  handed 
the  dressing  to  the  doctor.  From  the  inside  pocket 
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of  the  muddy  grey-green  tunic  she  took  a  letter-case, 
and  out  of  that  the  portrait  of  a  girl. 

"  Your  fiancee  ?  "  inquired  Use,  thinking  of  that 
evening  in  the  garden  at  Ukkel. 

"  No,  it  is  my  wife/'  he  answered  proudly  ;  and 
told  her  that  most  betrothed  Germans  married 
before  leaving  for  the  front.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
marriage  he  was  on  his  way. 

"  But  now  she  is  my  wife  at  all  events,"  he  said 
joyfully.  Here  the  doctor  began  to  manipulate  the 
wounded  back.  The  youth  spoke  no  more,  but 
clenched  his  teeth  to  prevent  himself  from  crying 
cut  with  pain.  Use  thought  of  the  German  wife 
whose  married  life  had  begun  with  separation  and 
who  would  receive  her  husband,  if  she  did  receive 
him,  maimed  and  crippled.  Yet  Use  envied  her,  for 
her  sweetheart  still  lived.  Within  a  few  months  he 
might  be  with  her  ;  she  could  nurse  and  cherish  him, 
and  though  her  marriage  began  in  grief  it  might 
continue  in  happiness. 

That  morning  there  had  been  great  perturbation 
in  the  village  of  Leau,  near  St.  Truyen.  Half  an 
hour  after  the  Red  Cross  column  had  left  some 
details  of  the  Bicycle  Corps  entered  the  village 
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street.  The  Germans  were  near  !  The  Belgians 
had  taken  up  their  position  on  the  fortified  heights 
near  the  river  gate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  crossing  ;  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Leau  would 
get  its  share  of  the  artillery  fire  ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
becoming  apprehensive,  fled  with  all  their  goods  and 
chattels  in  the  direction  of  Thienen. 

A  panic  arose  amongst  the  wounded  in  the 
emergency  hospitals,  for  they  had  heard  from  those 
who  had  been  fighting  near  the  forts  of  Liege  that 
very  often,  of  a  whole  village,  not  a  house  was 
spared,  even  the  churches  were  destroyed.  Nor 
was  the  Red  Cross  flag  of  any  avail ;  shells  burst 
everywhere. 

Terrible  stories  were  spread  of  cruelties  committed 
by  the  enemy  on  the  wounded  ;  stories  eagerly 
told  and  as  eagerly  believed.  As  the  convoy  of 
wounded  approached  a  company  of  Belgian  infantry 
on  the  other  side,  from  the  direction  of  Herck, 
arrived.  Use  had  not  for  a  long  time  seen  any 
but  wounded  soldiers.  Into  Leau  came  only  the 
disabled. 

The  troops  who  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  were  well-equipped  and  well-set-up  men,  going 
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full  of  courage  and  enthusiasm  to  help  their  comrades 
at  Liege.  But  this  that  came  was  a  crowd  of 
stragglers,  moving  in  disorder,  hardly  able  to  walk 
from  fatigue,  and  looking,  with  their  ragged  uniforms 
and  broken  shoes,  more  like  a  gang  of  tramps  than  a 
company  of  soldiers.  Sombre  were  their  pale,  emaci- 
ated faces,  but  their  eyes  glowed  beneath  the 
slouched  caps.  Some,  slightly  wounded  in  the  head 
or  arm,  had  their  hurts  bound  with  soiled  and  blood- 
stained linen.  Some,  to  relieve  the  intolerable 
pain  of  their  feet,  sore  from  long  marches,  had  taken 
off  their  shoes  and  dragged  themselves  on  on  their 
worn  stockings. 

A  halt  was  made  in  Leau  ;  they  fell  down  where 
they  stood  in  the  churchyard  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  big  elms  ;  as  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  came 
out  of  their  houses,  full  of  curiosity,  they  begged  for 
water,  nothing  but  water,  for  they  were  dying  of 
thirst.  Every  one  asked  them  questions ;  for  in 
Leau  they  knew  nothing,  nothing  but  the  confused 
and  conflicting  stories  of  the  wounded. 

But  \vhat  these  exhausted  men  told  them  did  not 
sound  encouraging.  A  week  ago,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
the  Germans  had  entered  Liege,  and  the  Belgian 
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field  army  had  retired  between  Thienen  and  Diest. 
Whether  the  forts  were  holding  out  they  did  not 
know.  Marvellous  stories  went  about  of  gigantic 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  the  Germans  had  only  now 
begun  to  use,  of  shells  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  which  a  single  one  was  sufficient  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  strongest  fortifications. 

"  Things  are  going  wrong  with  us/'  one  after 
another  said,  sighing.  "  We  cannot  resist  the 
Germans  ;  our  little  army  can  do  nothing  against 
those  overwhelming  numbers." 

"  If  the  French  only  come,"  said  another  who  had 
not  yet  lost  courage  ;  "  they  say  the  French  have 
already  nearly  reached  Namur,  and  the  English  .  .  . 
why  don't  the  English  come  to  our  assistance  ?  " 

"  Belgium  will  sacrifice  herself.  .  .  .  We  will 
never  ..."  And  fists  were  clenched  and  new  life 
animated  the  weary  faces.  "  Every  house  will  be 
a  fort,  every  bush  an  ambuscade." 

"  Look,  they  are  making  a  barricade  ;  presently 
our  men  will  be  posted  there  to  defend  it."  Truly, 
they  had  taken  up  the  road  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village  and  turned  two  wagons  across  the  way. 

Use  and  a  couple  of  other  nurses  had  helped  to 
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give  the  soldiers  jiood  and  water,  and  replaced  here 
and  there  a  loosened  bandage.  Then  she  remembered 
that  yesterday  a  large  consignment  of  cigarettes 
had  arrived  from  Brussels  for  the  wounded.  She 
would  give  some  of  them  to  the  soldiers  .  .  .  were 
not  these  exhausted  and  tired  men  also  entitled  to 
such  comfort  as  they  could  have  ?  She  filled  her 
apron  as  full  as  it  would  hold  and  from  all  sides  eager 
hands  reached  out  for  the  coveted  "  smokes."  The 
men  were  avid  for  them  ;  everywhere  little  blue 
clouds  began  to  ascend,  and  the  drawn  faces  relaxed 
with  enjoyment.  Use  caught  sight  of  more  soldiers 
further  on  in  the  street.  .  .  .  They  had  not  yet  had 
their  share. 

Suddenly  she  saw,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  a 
house,  his  features  emaciated  and  hardly  recog- 
nisable, through  the  dirt,  and  the  disfigurement  of  a 
stubbly  beard.  Could  it  be  ?  .  .  .  No,  she  was  not 
mistaken.  ...  It  was  he  !  Pierre  ! 

Her  lips  formed  his  name,  but  she  seemed  to  be 
in  a  terrible  dream  ;  she  could  not  utter-  a  sound. 

He  was  staring  fixedly  into  the  distance,  resting 
his  head  with  his  hand  ;  he  did  not  see  her. 

"  Pierre  !  " 


He  was   alive,    and    she  was  with 
him  .    .   .  her  Pierre  .'  " 

Page  151. 
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He  turned.  The  apron  slipped  from  Use's  fingers, 
and  all  the  cigarettes  were  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Pierre  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  by 
his  side,  her  arms  round  his  neck,  laughing,  sobbing. 
He  was  alive  and  she  was  with  him  .  .  .  her 
Pierre  ! 

A  curious  group  surrounded  them,  eagerly  gather- 
ing up  the  fallen  cigarettes.  Jokes  flew  about, 
coarse  jokes  on  the  comrade  who  was  in  luck,  jokes 
with  which  many  a  man  hides  his  feelings,  for  he, 
too,  would  have  been  thankful  for  the  chance  of 
meeting  his  wife  or  sweetheart  even  for  a  moment. 

Use  led  Pierre  to  the  cemetery  by  the  side  of  the 
church  ;  there  behind  the  high  wall,  between  the 
graves,  it  was  quiet  and  still. 

"  Don't  ask,"  he  exclaimed  to  her  questions  about 
his  experiences.  "  I  can't  speak  of  it.  ...  It  is 
horrible,  frightful.  .  .  .  Now  that  you  are  with  me 
I  won't  think  of  it " 

"  Have  you  not  been  wounded  at  all  ?  "  she  asked, 
almost  with  surprise,  for  during  the  last  week  she 
had  seen  such  an  unending  procession  of  wounded 
men  that  she  could  hardly  believe  any  man  could 
come  unscathed  out  of  that  fierce  struggle. 
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"  No/'  he  answered,  drawing  her  close  to  him, 
"  not  yet.  Once  a  shell  fell  in  a  trench  where  I 
was  lying.  ...  Of  the  five  of  us  three  were  killed 
instantly  ;  one  had  both  legs  smashed  to  splinters. 
...  I  was  thrown  to  some  distance  and  remained 
unhurt." 

Use  looked  at  his  pale,  tired  face. 

"  Can't  I  do  anything  for  you,  Pierre  ?  Are  you 
not  hungry  ?  Would  you  like  some  cigarettes  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  The  only  thing  I  want  is  a  bed  and  some  sleep  ; 
I  should  like  to  sleep  for  days  on  end.  At  Liege 
we  were  six  days  without  any  sleep  at  all,  always 
on  the  strain,  constantly  watching  for  a  sudden 
attack." 

"  Don't  think  about  it  any  more,"  said  Use,  for 
she  could  see  how  vivid  was  Pierre's  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  suffered.  Silently  they  walked  arm- 
in-arm  along  the  narrow  paths  in  the  cemetery 
beneath  the  great  trees  ;  the  golden  sunshine  fell 
softly  through  the  rustling  leaves  and  crowned  with 
light  the  stone  crosses.  Suddenly  the  note  of  a  bugle 
pierced  the  stillness.  .  .  .  They  started — it  was  the 
signal  to  march.  Use  clung  to  Pierre's  arm  ;  arid  it 
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was  difficult  now  to  be  brave.  .  .  .  He  took  her 
hands  into  his  own  and  looked  long  into  her  eyes. 

"It  is  over/'  he  said. 

Voices  sounded  in  the  market-place,  the  company 
was  preparing  to  start.  The  two  took  leave  in 
silence ;  neither  dared  to  utter  the  words  au 
revoir. 

Use,  motionless  among  the  tombstones,  fixed  her 
gaze  on  Pierre  as  if  she  could  never  look  at  anything 
else.  As  he  looked  back  once  more  before  disappear- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  church,  she  waved  her 
hand.  Still  she  stood  there,  the  slim,  girlish  nurse  in 
white  cap  and  apron,  long  after  the  sound  of  the 
tramping  feet  had  died  away.  The  quiet  of  the 

summer  morning  fell  again  on  the  deserted  cemetery. 
***** 

The  small  troop  of  brave  Belgians  marched 
along  towards  the  Germans.  They  took  up  positions 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  entrenched  themselves  in 
the  farms  and  took  cover  in  the  underwood.  Every 
inch  of  ground  was  fiercely  contested.  All  the  long, 
hot  summer  day,  until  twilight  fell,  the  machine- 
guns  rattled  and  the  field  artillery  roared.  Thousands 
fell  in  that  terrible  conflict  on  the  Geete,  in  the 
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battle  of  Haelen,  the  last  fought  by  the  Belgian 
field  army  before  it  withdrew  behind  the  fortifications 
around  Antwerp,  pursued  by  the  overwhelming 
masses  of  the  enemy. 

Next  morning  the  first  patrol  of  Uhlans  was  in 
Leau.  As  in  every  village,  the  arrival  of  these 
horsemen,  with  their  bepennoned  lances,  appalled 
the  inhabitants,  but  they  did  not  dream  of  stealing 
or  looting,  these  scouts  who  preceded  the  approaching 
army.  One  of  them  knew  a  word  or  two  of  Flemish, 
and  tried  to  make  himself  understood  by  an  old 
peasant  who,  with  trembling  knees,  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  horse. 

"  The  way  ?    The  main  road  ?  " 

"  The  road  to  where  ?  " 

"  To  Brussels  !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  AMBUSH 

A  LONG  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  hurrying  by 

the  picturesque  villages  which  border  the  road 

from  Namur  to  Huy,  rode  Leon  on  his  motor-bicycle. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  of  August.  The  gossamer- 
like  haze  that  veiled  the  gently  rising  hills  gave 
promise  of  a  glorious  summer  day,  and  already  the 
air  quivered  with  heat  over  the  fields  where  the  corn 
was  standing  in  sheaves. 

Leon  had  been  on  service  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  and,  like  his  comrades,  he  had  lost  count  of 
the  days ;  Sundays  and  week-days  were  alike  ! 
He  had  learned  to  do  his  duty  unquestioningly,  to 
obey  every  command  automatically,  to  be  ready  at 
any  hour  of  the  brief,  unresting  night.  His  frank, 
boyish  face  was  emaciated  and  his  eyes  had  lost 
their  careless  expression. 
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In  this  short  space  of  time  he  had  seen  so  much 
misery,  encountered  so  many  dangers,  faced  death 
so  often,  that  the  days  of  boyish  tricks  and  un- 
thinking mirth  seemed  a  long  way  behind  him.  He 
had  served  as  despatch-rider  with  Major  Pierard's 
battalion  during  all  the  anxious  days  that  the 
Belgian  field  army  had  been  fighting  the  German 
forces  between  the  forts  of  Liege.  Innumerable 
times  he  had  ridden  to  Liege  conveying  information 
to  the  Military  Commander.  Along  the  road  on 
which  he  knew  at  last  every  ruined  house,  every 
demolished  barn,  and  along  which  always  moved 
the  long  procession  of  ambulance  wagons,  while 
incessantly  the  guns  roared  and  rifles  crackled. 

He  had  become  quite  familiar  with  danger  that 
threatened  from  every  bush,  the  menace  of  every 
stray  bullet ;  the  shells  that  tore  up  the  road  as  he 
went  along  startled  him  no  more  than  the  whirr  of 
the  aeroplanes  crossing  above  his  head. 

During  the  first  days  the  troops  at  the  front  had 
not  yet  lost  courage,  although  they  had  begun  to 
understand  what  a  terrible  enemy  they  were  fighting, 
and  in  the  town  of  Li£ge  the  mood  of  enthusiasm 
still  obtained.  The  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Liege  still  convinced  of  an  ultimate  victory,  seemed 
inexplicable  to  the  boy  fresh  from  the  sight  of 
burning  villages,  homes  laid  waste  and  families 
turned  adrift. 

But  on  the  seventh  of  August,  when  undeniable 
rumours  of  approaching  disaster  reached  the  citizens, 
lightheartedness  had  given  way  to  panic.  That 
morning  Leon,  sent  to  the  Military  Commander 
with  an  order  concerning  the  commissariat,  saw 
the  population  of  Liege  crowding  to  the  station 
Guillemins,  to  fly  from  the  town. 

"  The  Germans  are  coming,"  they  shouted  to  each 
other  ;  "  to-day  the  Germans  will  enter  our  town  !  " 

Soldiers  were  hastening  to  blow  up  the  bridges 
over  the  Meuse  before  the  enemy  should  arrive. 
Could  it  be  true  ?  Leon  knew  nothing.  He  had 
already  learned  that  the  soldier  in  the  field  never 
knows  anything  about  the  strategical  position. 
Major  Pierard's  command  had  successfully  defended 
their  trenches  and  twice  repulsed  a  hostile  bayonet 
attack  ;  none  of  them  despaired  yet,  convinced  that 
Belgium,  with  the  impregnable  forts  of  Liege,  was 
able  to  resist  the  enemy. 

Had  the  northern  forts  surrendered  ?    Could  the 
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enemy  enter  the  tovn  from  that  side  ?  One  thing 
seemed  as  clear  as  daylight ;  not  a  vestige  was  left 
of  the  confidence  of  the  townspeople ;  and  as 
Leon  started  on  his  journey  he  met  the  first  divisions 
of  the  retiring  soldiers  on  the  road  from  Chenee. 

It  was  true  then  ! 

He  hurried  to  his  destination,  afraid  that  his 
battalion,  too,  might  have  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and 
yes  ...  he  found  the  men  ready  to  retire.  But 
they  were  not  going  via  Liege  to  Antwerp  ;  they 
were  ordered  to  Namur,  to  reinforce  the  army 
defending  that  fortress. 

After  several  days  Major  Pierard's  command  had 
reached  the  rear-guard  of  the  army  of  Namur. 
Leon  had  a  horrible  remembrance  of  that  inter- 
minable march,  during  which  the  exhausted  men 
dragged  themselves  on  along  the  footpaths,  through 
the  fields,  through  woods,  in  order  not  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  approaching  Germans.  At  length 
by  devious  ways  they  reached  Namur. 

They  had  passed  the  nights  in  small  villages, 
resting  in  barns  and  stables,  commandeering  food 
from  the  nervous,  suspicious  inhabitants.  The 
peasants  were  unfriendly,  imputing  to  them  lack  of 
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courage  because  they  had  given  up  the  defence  of 
impregnable  Liege. 

But  in  those  days  Leon  made  many  friends 
amongst  the  soldiers.  They  knew  that  the  anxiously 
expected  arrival  of  provisions  depended  upon  his 
conscientious  performance  of  duty.  They  knew  that 
his  bicycle  sped  along  the  most  unsafe  roads,  and 
their  jeering  remarks  about  the  "  handsome  scout  " 
had  changed  often  into  touching  anxiety  over  the 
safety  of  "  the  child." 

The  soldiers  adopted  the  nickname  which  Ceule- 
mans,  the  chauffeur,  had  given  to  the  mischievous 
nephew  of  Dr.  Casimir ;  Leon  was  called  "  the 
Little  Lion  "  by  the  whole  battalion,  and  when  the 
village  baker's  stock  of  rolls  was  commandeered, 
"  Little  Lion  "  generally  got  a  big  piece  of  cake  as 
well,  which  the  one  or  the  other  had  looted  on  his 
behalf. 

But  his  friend  of  the  first  night  did  not  join  in 
the  march  to  Namur.  Two  nights  Leon  shared  his 
couch  of  straw  and  listened  to  the  stories,  the 
depressing  stories,  monotonous  in  their  tale  of 
suffering,  which  the  chauffeur  told  of  his  life  in  the 
trenches.  Then  Ceulemans  did  not  return.  His 
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comrades  told  Leon  that  a  shell  had  killed  him  and 
two  fellow-victims,  when  they  were  snatching  a 
brief  rest  after  a  hostile  attack. 

No,  indeed,  courage  was  not  worth  anything. 
There  in  the  trenches,  invisible,  inevitable  death 
moved  about.  During  the  first  days  the  boy,  full 
of  sorrow,  thought  every  moment  of  the  rough, 
kind-hearted  Fleming.  After  that,  other  pictures 
crowded  into  the  background  the  remembrance  of 
his  first  friend.  The  stories  of  looting  and  of  murder, 
of  the  atrocities  near  Mouland  and  Vise,  had  already 
found  their  way  to  the  south  of  Belgium.  Many 
houses  were  shut  up.  Innumerable  families  had  left 
their  belongings  to  the  approaching  enemy,  and  had 
fled  to  places  of  greater  safety.  And  whenever 
Leon's  bicycle  ran  through  a  village  street  anxious 
faces  peered  from  behind  the  shutters,  across  the 
hedges  of  the  gardens,  and  his  papers  were  scrutinised 

more  and  more  closely  by  the  civic  guard. 
***** 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Leon,  carrying  an 
urgent  message,  entered  a  little  hamlet  near  Huy. 
He  knew  that  he  should  find  there  the  rear-guard 
of  a  Belgian  regiment  of  the  line,  which,  obliged 
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to  retire  from  Huy  when  it  was  taken  by  the  enemy, 
still  occupied  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 
He  was  astounded  to  find  that  there  were  no  sentries 
at  the  entrance  to  the  village  and  the  wide  village 
street,  with  its  uneven  pavement  between  small 
white  houses,  was  completely  deserted.  As  far  as 
his  eye  reached,  not  a  human  being,  not  even  a  dog 
or  cat,  was  in  sight.  The  boy  felt  the  silence  like 
a  threat,  the  walls  of  the  houses  echoed  back  the 
burr  of  his  motor. 

In  numberless  villages  he  had  seen  windows 
boarded  up  and  shops  barred ;  he  knew  well  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  shattered  roofs,  of  tottering 
walls,  of  streets  and  lanes  piled  with  debris.  Here 
only  a  few  houses  had  been  damaged,  probably  by 
the  artillery  ;  but  each  house,  from  tiny  cottage  to 
great  mansion,  was  boarded  from  top  to  bottom. 
Was  any  one  hiding  behind  these  covered  windows,  or 
were  the  interiors  as  deserted  as  the  hot,  sunlit  street  ? 

Although  not  much  at  ease,  Leon  rode  slowly  on, 
but  had  scarcely  gone  fifty  yards  when  he  heard  a 
loud  cry  of  "  Stop  !  " 

He  looked  round.  Not  a  creature  was  to  be 
seen.  .  .  .  From  whence  did  the  voice  come  ?  Now 

L 
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he  perceived  that  in  most  of  the  houses  a  narrow 
aperture  had  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  windows, 
from  which  protruded  the  tips  of  rifle-barrels.  On 
both  sides  of  the  street  glinted  the  menace,  and  now 
from  one  of  the  houses  appeared  a  soldier.  Leon 
gave  the  password  and  asked  for  the  commander. 

The  man  took  him  through  the  hall  of  one  of  the 
nearest  houses ;  he  saw  that  the  rooms  were  full 
of  soldiers.  They  passed  through  a  peaceful  garden, 
the  serenity  of  which  seemed  unreal.  A  cat  was 
sunning  itself  on  a  low  wall  and  a  shining  garden- 
globe  reflected  the  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers. 

Opening  a  little  gate,  they  emerged  on  a  back 
street,  where  a  small  group  of  villagers  had  collected, 
old  men  and  youths  and  women  with  pale,  anxious 
faces.  They  walked  some  distance  along  this  lane, 
that  ran  parallel  to  the  main  street,  through  another 
small  gate,  another  garden  and  another  house. 
Leon  found  himself  in  that  part  of  the  main  street 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bend.  Here  in  many  places  the 
road  had  been  taken  up,  and  Belgian  soldiers  were 
posted  behind  barricades,  ready  to  receive  the 
approaching  enemy  with  a  rain  of  bullets. 


He  found  the  commander  near  one 
of  the  barricades." 

Page  163. 
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Leon's  guide  told  him  that  news  had  been  received 
of  a  small  force  of  Germans,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
that  was  inarching  towards  the  village.  They  ex- 
pected no  opposition,  but  every  house  was  fortified, 
and  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  village  street  they 
would  find  themselves  under  fire  from  all  sides. 

Leon's  heart  beat  high.  He  found  the  commander 
near  one  of  the  barricades,  handed  him  his  despatch 
and  awaited  the  answer.  Suddenly  came  a  piercing- 
whistle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  village  street  the  first 
shot  rang  out. 

"  Quick,  get  out  of  the  way  !  "  shouted  the  captain 
to  him,  and  Leon  hurried  through  the  house  into  the 
lane.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Already  bullets  were 
flying  from  all  sides,  and  where  the  bullets  were 
thickest  stood  his  motor-bicycle.  How  could  he 
get  away  ?  An  impulse  of  curiosity  held  him  back. 
He  must  see  something  of  the  fight.  He  could  not 
bear  to  leave  the  spot  where  the  enemy  was  being 
attacked  and  destroyed.  A  rage  of  hate  had  sprung 
up  in  his  heart.  A  man  came  running  into  the  lane, 
a  sturdy  fellow  in  a  blue  blouse,  his  eyes  burning 
under  his  slouched  cap.  As  he  came  near  Leon  he 
stood  still  and  listened  with  a  menacing  look. 
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"  Aha,  it  will  be  a  hot  affair,"  he  said  in  his  coarse 
patois.  "  I'll  give  it  them,  the  beasts."  He 
hurried  on. 

Leon  ran  with  him.  The  boy  had  only  one  desire 
to  see,  to  be  there  ;  and  when  the  fellow  who,  as 
Leon  saw,  was  carrying  an  old  gun,  crept  under  a 
hedge,  Leon  unhesitatingly  followed  him.  Here, 
in  its  large  garden,  stood  an  old  house  and  ten  yards 
in  front  of  them  rose  a  thick  wall  about  six  feet 
high,  which  separated  the  garden  from  the  main 
street.  The  wall  abutted  on  a  stable.  A  corner 
between  the  wall  and  the  stable  gave  excellent 
cover,  and  here  Leon  and  the  workman,  half  hidden 
by  the  thick  foliage  of  a  vine  that  covered  the  wall, 
cautiously  climbed  up  and  looked  into  the  street. 
Only  twenty  steps  away  was  a  barricade.  Behind 
it  they  could  see  the  soldiers  kneeling  down  and  taking 
aim,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street  the  German  cavalry 
were  coming  on  in  close  formation.  Two  of  their 
number  had  fallen.  One  man  lay  motionless  beside 
his  struggling  horse,  the  other  was  not  visible  from  the 
corner  of  the  wall,  but  his  mount,  wounded  and  mad 
with  fear,  dashed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
empty  street  until  a  couple  of  shots  brought  it  down. 
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The  Germans  came  on.  Leon  could  see  their  faces 
set  with  hate  as  they  approached  the  barricades, 
revolver  in  hand.  In  the  houses  as  yet  all  was  silent, 
but,  suddenly,  as  by  a  signal,  a  volley  crashed  from 
every  window.  Saddles  were  emptied,  horses 
trampled  their  fallen  riders.  The  attack  was  so 
unexpected  that  for  a  moment  the  Germans  were 
completely  thrown  into  confusion.  They  quickly 
recovered  themselves.  Officers  rapped  out  orders 
and  spurred  on  their  chargers,  the  troopers,  poising 
their  lances,  swept  down  on  the  barricades.  The 
crackle  of  the  rifles  mingled  with  the  fierce  shouts  of 
the  men. 

At  the  barricade  Belgians  and  Germans  fought 
hand  to  hand.  Leon  held  his  breath,  then  he  was 
obliged  to  clench  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  repress 
cries  of  excitement  and  fury ;  but  the  man  by  his 
side  coolly  lifted  his  rifle  and  took  aim.  The  bullet 
found  its  mark  in  a  German  who  was  near  to  the 
wall ;  he  threw  up  his  arms,  uttered  a  cry  and 
fell ;  the  others  ran  on  over  his  body.  Pools  of 
blood  crimsoned  the  grey  stones.  Severely  wounded 
men  dragged  themselves  towards  the  shelter  of  the 
houses  ;  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  covered  the  street. 
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The  Germans  had  taken  the  first  barricade.  They 
shouted  jc^fully  as  an  armoured  car  with  two 
machine-guns  came  up  and  rained  bullets  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.  The  rifle-fire  from  the  houses 
slackened.  With  axe  and  rifle-butt  the  German 
infantry  rushed  to  the  attack,  breaking  down  doors 
and  windows.  Again  the  rifle  of  Leon's  companion 
cracked.  Again  a  German  fell,  but  the  shot  was 
returned,  and  the  bullet  passed  close  to  Leon's 
head.  Now  their  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  in  the  garden.  Belgian  soldiers 
were  pouring  out  of  the  house.  They  hurried  through 
the  garden  into  the  lane  and  made  their  way  across 
the  fields. 

Leon  understood  the  design.  The  Germans  would 
find  the  houses  empty  and  their  antagonists  would 
be  able  to  escape  along  the  footpaths  by  the  fields. 
Leon's  heart  leapt  at  the  success  of  this  plan.  The 
conflict  drew  further  off,  but  presently  a  German 
trooper  rode  back  along  the  road,  probably  to 
hasten  his  comrades  who  were  advancing  in  the 
distance.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  forced  their 
way  into  most  of  the  houses  ;  searching  the  deserted 
rooms  they  found  only  wounded  men,  who  in  their 
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impotent  rage  they  despatched  on  the  spot.  There 
was  a  movement  in  the  street. 

They  had  dragged  out  the  old  village  priest, 
who  had  concealed  himself  in  his  cellar.  Tying  his 
hands  tightly  behind  his  back,  they  drove  him  in 
front  of  them,  beating  him  with  the  butts  of  their 
rifles.  Doubtless  they  would  keep  him  alive  to 
force  him  to  betray  the  hiding-places  of  others. 
The  man  by  Leon's  side  uttered  an  oath. 

"  The  priest  .  .  .  as  if  he  would  have  fired.  See 
how  they  are  abusing  him.  Pauvre  vieux."  He 
took  aim  at  a  soldier  who  had  hold  of  the  priest. 
The  man  fell. 

The  others  looked  round,  gesticulating  towards 
the  wall  from  whence  came  the  sound  of  the  shot. 
Leon's  companion  pulled  his  arm.  "  Crouch  down," 
he  whispered.  They  pressed  close  in  the  dense  leafage 
and  a  shower  of  bullets  flew  over  their  heads. 
Holding  their  breath,  they  waited.  Would  the 
Germans  discover  them  ?  Were  any  grey  uniforms 
approaching  ?  Yes  .  .  .  they  could  hear  voices 
and  steps. 

"  It  must  be  here,"  said  a  hoarse  voice  close  to 
them. 
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"  Come  along,"  bid  the  workman.  As  quickly  as 
possible  they  climbed  along  the  roof  of  the  stable 
and  made  their  way  along  a  narrow  gutter  to  the 
back  of  a  small  building  standing  in  the  lane.  For 
a  moment  they  stopped  to  listen.  The  voices  of  the 
Germans  sounded  quite  near.  Had  the  enemy  lost 
trace  of  them  ?  Then  they  heard  branches  breaking. 

"  Jump,"  said  the  workman.  He  himself  caught 
hold  of  the  side  of  the  gutter,  let  himself  hang  for 
a  moment,  let  go  and  alighted  on  his  feet  in  the 
street.  Leon  in  his  turn  grasped  the  gutter  ;  it 
broke  in  his  hands.  Unable  to  reach  any  hold,  he 
crashed  down  on  to  the  sharp  stones,  just  as  a  voice 
shouted  from  the  roof  : 

"  There  he  is,  there  !  "  At  the  same  moment 
other  soldiers  ran  into  the  lane,  seized  him  and 
roughly  jerked  him  to  his  feet. 

Leon  saw  a  rifle  aimed  at  him.  In  his  half-dazed 
brain  the  one  thought  came  up  clearly  that  all  was 
over  with  him  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  a  corporal 
gave  the  order  : 

"  Don't  shoot,  bind  him.     We'll  take  him  with  us." 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE   SHOOTING    OF  VILLAGERS 

'  I  VHE  soldiers  pushed  the  boy  in  front  of  them. 
Both  his  hands  were  bleeding ;  the  skin  was 
torn  by  his  fall,  and  the  tightened  rope  gave  him 
excruciating  pain.  He  stumbled  along  the  same 
street  where  a  short  time  ago  the  struggle  was  raging. 
Everywhere  dead  and  wounded  were  lying,  amid 
Belgian  and  German  soldiers,  the  bodies  of  civilians. 
Why,  for  Heaven's  sake,  had  those  been  murdered, 
and  why  did  the  men  drive  him  along  full  of  fury  ? 
He  was  suffering  too  much  clearly  to  realise  any- 
thing. He  could  only  feel  the  agonising  pain  of  the 
rope  that  cut  his  flesh  and  the  blows  of  the  rifle- 
butts  on  his  back.  He  saw  two  more  soldiers  flogging 
a  couple  of  women  along,  and  a  little  further  on  a 
boy  was  dragged  out  of  an  open  house. 
They  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  village  street, 
169 
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In  the  market-place  forty  or  fifty  civilians  were 
crowded  together.  Leon  was  pushed  in  between 
them  ;  they  were  guarded  by  soldiers  who 
looked  threateningly  at  them.  The  shooting  had 
ceased,  but  dull  blows  continually  resounded 
as  the  Germans  smashed  the  doors  of  all  the 
houses  and  searched  through  them.  All  the 
civilians  were  bound ;  many  were  wounded. 
A  tall,  stately  man  with  a  long  grey  beard  was 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  blood  was  streaming 
down  his  face ;  no  one  attended  to  him,  and  he 
himself  was  unable  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

"  What  are  they  going  to  do  to  us  ?  "  a  young 
woman  by  Leon's  side  asked  in  despair. 

"  Shoot  us,"  gloomily  replied  a  bent,  elderly  man 
in  blue  spectacles.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  had 
taken  part  in  any  of  the  hostilities. 

"  Silence !  "  roared  the  German  sentry. 

The  village  priest  stood  in  the  group.  Leon  looked 
at  the  little  church,  the  slender  spire  of  which  shone 
in  the  sunlight.  Its  clock  marked  half-past  ten. 
Only  half  an  hour  had  passed  since  he  entered  the 
village,  but  he  seemed  to  have  lived  through  days. 
He  could  feel  no  hope.  The  German  faces  were  dark 
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with  hatred ;  threatening  words  were  shouted  at 
the  prisoners,  words  which  none  of  them  understood, 
but  the  meaning  of  which  they  comprehended  by 
the  gestures  that  accompanied  them.  Leon  had 
seen  a  peasant  from  a  village  near  Liege  arrested 
as  a  spy,  placed  against  a  wall  and  shot.  Would 
they  all  be  shot  down  like  that  ? 

New  troops  arrived.  The  Germans  collected 
their  wounded.  A  German  surgeon  busied  himself 
amongst  them,  but  no  one  took  any  notice  of  the 
wounded  Belgians.  An  order  was  given.  The  guards 
drove  their  prisoners  to  the  centre  of  the  square  and 
forced  them  to  stand  in  rows. 

"  March !  "  commanded  the  officer,  and  the 
villagers,  men,  women  and  even  children,  all  with 
bound  hands  and  many  covered  with  wounds  and 
bruises,  began  to  march  towards  the  nearest  village. 
They  would  serve  as  a  shield  in  case  of  a  fresh  attack. 
If  shooting  began  again  from  houses  and  from  behind 
barricades,  these  Belgians  would  be  the  first  to 
fall.  The  burning  rays  of  the  sun  poured  down 
on  their  unprotected  heads,  the  heat  was  almost 
unbearable ;  but  on  they  must  go,  struck  and 
beaten  by  the  soldiers,  roughly  pushed  on  when 
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they  seemed  about  to  fa-1  from  exhaustion.  The 
road  ascended.  The  village  which  they  left  lay 
in  a  valley  ;  the  way  along  which  they  were  driven 
led  to  a  tiny  hamlet  built  on  a  hill.  Near  the  top 
they  were  ordered  to  stop  and  look  back. 

"  That  is  your  reward,"  snarled  an  officer,  pointing 
to  a  valley  where  the  houses  were  clustered  beneath 
the  spire  of  the  church.  Clouds  of  smoke  were 
rolling  up,  from  every  roof  shot  up  flames.  The 
whole  village  was  on  fire.  For  a  moment  there  was 
a  silence  of  horror  ;  then  cries  of  grief  broke  out. 
Every  moment  added  to  the  conflagration  ;  barns 
and  haystacks  were  ablaze.  Volumes  of  smoke 
poured  from  the  spire  ;  the  church,  too,  was  in 
flames. 

Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  priest  who 
stood  next  to  Leon.  Others  gazed  in  front  of  them 
without  a  word.  Their  grief  was  too  overwhelming, 
they  could  neither  speak  nor  weep  ;  but  a  young 
woman  burst  out  into  frantic  shrieks.  Throwing  up 
her  bound  arms,  she  turned  and  attempted  to  run 
down  the  road,  but  the  soldiers  seized  her.  She 
screamed  that  her  children  were  in  the  burning  house. 
She  had  hidden  them  in  the  cellar,  and  now  they 
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would  be  suffocated  by  the  smoke.  She  fell  on  her 
knees  in  front  of  the  commanding  officer.  With 
a  cruel  jest  he  shook  his  reins  and  rode  forward. 

The  march  seemed  a  procession  towards  hell, 
urged  on  by  devils.  The  village  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  reached.  Here  also  the  windows  were 
boarded  up  and  the  streets  were  entirely  deserted. 

Leon  now  realised  what  the  entrance  into  the 
ominous  silence  of  the  village  must  have  meant  to 
the  enemy.  As  the  first  house  was  passed  he  expected 
every  moment  to  hear  firing  begin  from  the  windows, 
and  the  tense  stillness  increased  the  strain  on  his 
nerves  till  he  could  have  cried  aloud.  In  spite  of 
the  heat,  his  hands  were  icy  cold  and  his  knees 
shook. 

The  soldiers  now  marched  past  the  prisoners 
into  the  village  street.  They  beat  down  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  shattered  the  windows,  and  where 
they  found  any  trembling,  terrified  creatures  in 
hiding,  dragged  them  out.  Soon  they  had  collected 
another  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  ;  and 
compelling  the  men  and  the  older  boys  to  form  the 
vanguard  of  their  column,  they  passed  on  through 
the  village.  All  remained  quiet.  Not  a  human  being 
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appeared  in  the  street  or  at  the  windows.  Those 
who  had  not  fled  beforehand  cowered  in  the  darkest 
corners  of  their  homes.  Immediately  behind  the 
captives  followed  the  threatening  maxims,  then  came 
the  cavalry,  revolver  in  hand,  and  after  them 
the  infantry  with  rifles  ready. 

Near  a  plateau  outside  the  hamlet,  on  the  skirts 
of  a  forest,  they  were  commanded  to  halt.  In- 
habitants from  both  villages,  more  than  a  hundred, 
stood  together  in  the  sunny  fields  and  mutely  gazed 
at  each  other. 

The  agony  of  his  wounded  wrists,  cruelly  cut  by 
the  coarse  rope,  had  made  Leon  almost  unconscious. 
He  dragged  himself  on  along  the  way  of  torment, 
unable  to  think  clearly  of  anything,  his  benumbed 
brain  refusing  to  picture  the  fate  that  awaited 
him.  Now  he  roused  himself. 

From  the  burning  village  in  the  valley  clouds  of 
smoke  still  rose,  and  the  wind,  blowing  across  the 
fields,  brought  with  it  an  acrid  smell  of  fire.  On 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  stood  a  couple  of  miserable 
cottages  belonging  to  the  hamlet  they  had  just  left ; 
from  one  of  them  suddenly  rose  a  column  of  smoke, 
and  ruddy  flames  began  to  lick  the  thatch.  Tongues 
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of  fire  shot  up  from  the  next ;  further  on  a  farm  was 
alight,  another — and  another — this  hamlet  also 
was  to  be  destroyed ;  here  too  the  enemy  glutted 
their  revenge,  although  no  attack  had  been  made 
here. 

The  prisoners  pointed  to  it  with  looks  of  despair  ; 
but  fear  of  their  oppressors  kept  them  silent.  They 
heard  the  dry  wood  crackling  in  the  flames,  they 
heard  the  terror-stricken  cattle  lowing  in  the  blazing 
byres,  but  no  help  was  at  hand.  The  fire  continued 
to  rage  unchecked. 

A  division  was  now  made.  Those  captured  later 
were  marched  on  to  serve  as  a  protection  for  the 
column  during  its  passage  through  other  villages. 
Leon  and  his  fellow-prisoners  remained  in  the  field 
with  a  squad  of  soldiers.  The  Germans  filed  past 
them  ;  hundreds  of  grey  figures,  a  few  with  pitying 
looks,  most  with  glances  of  hatred,  some  with  a 
grin  of  satisfaction.  The  Red  Cross  convoy  carrying 
those  wounded  in  the  street  fight  passed  at  the  rear, 
and  when  the  sound  of  the  footfalls  died  away  a 
ghastly  silence  fell  over  the  field. 

A    sergeant    stood    expectantly    waiting   for    an 
order.     Suddenly  the  clear  realisation  of  what  was 
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about  to  happen  struck  sharply  on  Leon's  mind. 
A  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  him,  and,  appalled,  his 
throbbing  brain  sought  distractedly  for  some  avenue 
of  escape.  Escape  was  impossible.  The  grim  wall 
of  guards  stood  inexorably  round  the  prisoners. 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  officer  on  horseback, 
but  his  frowning  face,  his  hard,  steel-blue  eyes, 
were  ruthless.  In  loud  tones  he  slowly  pronounced 
the  sentence.  None  of  the  prisoners  could  under- 
stand him,  but  they  caught  the  words  "  franc- 
tireurs "  and  "  fusillade "  and  knew  their  fate. 
Some  of  the  captives  were  seized  and  forced  to  stand 
in  a  row  with  their  backs  towards  the  others  and 
facing  the  burning  village.  Most  of  them  were  pale 
as  death.  One  wailed  like  a  little  child  ;  one,  a 
finely-built  young  fellow,  waved  his  bound  hands 
and  shouted  triumphantly,  "  Vive  la  Belgique  /  " 
11  A  bas  les  traitres  !  "  His  last  cry  of  patriotism 
was  drowned  by  the  report  of  the  rifles.  He  staggered 
and,  with  his  fellow-victims,  dropped  dead. 

At  this  moment  a  trooper,  riding  furiously, 
appeared  from  the  side  of  the  wood.  He  galloped 
up  to  the  commander  ;  they  conferred  in  whispers. 
Once  more  the  soldiers  placed  some  of  the  villagers 
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in  a  row,  but  in  the  silence  which  preceded  the 
volley  L£on,  whose  nerves  were  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  distance. 
The  sound  rapidly  approached.  A  wild  hope  surged 
up  in  his  breast.  Was  it  possible  that  even  now, 
at  the  last  moment 

A  couple  of  cavalrymen  came  in  view  at  the 
farthest  side  of  the  field. 

"  Voila  les  Beiges ! "  suddenly  shouted  Leon. 
His  fellow-captives  took  up  the  cry  and  called  loudly 
to  the  approaching  horsemen.  Simultaneously  the 
German  soldiers,  furiously  cursing,  began  madly  to 
shoot  down  the  prisoners.  Wildly  struggling  to 
escape,  they  rushed  to  and  fro,  screaming,  falling 
one  upon  the  other.  One  man,  uttering  a  strangled 
moan,  fell  back  on  Leon,  clutched  him  and  pulled 
the  boy  with  him  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  hurried 
command.  The  firing  ceased.  The  silence  of  death 
fell  upon  the  ghastly  scene. 

For  some  time  Leon's  senses  seemed  suspended ; 
he  could  not  breathe  ;  he  asked  himself  if  this  were 
death.  Slowly  he  began  to  realise  that  he  still 
lived,  that  he  had  not  even  been  wounded.  The 
pressure  upon  him  was  the  weight  of  the  dead  body 
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of  the  man  who  had  saved  him  by  his  grasp  in  the 
death-agony,  and  whose  corpse  had  shielded  him 
from  the  storm  of  bullets. 

Perhaps  Leon  alone  was  scathless  among  all 
these  dying  and  dead.  He  dared  not  move,  but  lay 
motionless  as  if  he  were  dead  like  the  others.  He 
could  still  hear  the  crackle  of  the  burning  houses,  and 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  seemed  to  come  nearer. 
Still  nearer  it  came.  The  ground  trembled  as  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  tore  past.  Not  knowing  whether 
they  were  Belgians  or  Germans,  the  boy  dared  not 
stir.  Not  far  away,  he  heard  rifle  shots.  Had  the 
Germans  been  overtaken  by  the  Belgians  ?  A 
terrible  thought  oppressed  his  mind — would  the 
Germans  return  to  make  sure  that  all  their  victims 
were  dead,  that  none  could  survive  ? 

Leon's  face  was  pressed  on  to  the  harsh,  rough 
stems  of  the  grass  ;  his  wounded  hands  were  crushed 
beneath  him,  the  weight  upon  them  was  torturing. 
The  lifeless  body  of  the  peasant  was  a  load  that 
became  more  and  more  intolerable.  Hours  passed  ; 
slowly  the  sun  sank  till  its  rays  struck  level  across 
the  field.  Still  all  was  quiet  around.  Leon 
ventured  to  try  to  shift  his  position.  Frantically 
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he  struggled  to  turn  over,  to  free  himself  from  the 
dead  body.  All  was  vain.  His  bonds  prevented 
him  from  making  the  slightest  movement. 

A  terrible  vision  came  before  him — the  prospect 
of  an  end  a  thousand  times  more  horrible  than  the 
merciful  death  that  a  bullet  would  have  brought 
him.  Was  he  the  only  soul  alive  on  that  field  of 
carnage  ?  Must  he  remain  there  unable  to  move, 
tormented  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
until  he,  too,  after  long  agonies,  was  a  corpse  ? 

Dusk  fell  and  with  it  darkness  enveloped  Leon's 
mind.  When  he  recovered  consciousness  moonlight 
lay  on  the  plains  and  he  caught  the  sound  of  voices. 
He  listened  intently — it  was  French  that  they 
spoke  !  He  tried  to  cry  out,  but  his  constricted 
throat  could  only  utter  a  feeble  moan.  There 
were  men  near  him,  busied  in  removing  the  dead, 
but  they  heard  nothing  and  went  on  with  their 
task.  With  his  last  strength  he  made  another 
effort  to  call  to  them.  He  heard  some  one  say  : 
"  Hark  !  There  seemed  to  be  a  cry  "  ;  and  the 
voices  were  silent.  Again  he  uttered  a  sound ; 
footsteps  drew  near,  a  light  shone  in  his  eyes. 

In  a  moment  the  terrible  burden  of  the  dead 
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body  was  taken  off,  he  could  move,  but  his  limbs 
were  helpless  as  if  they  were  broken,  his  whole 
body  throbbed  with  exquisite  pain.  He  was  lifted 
up  and  placed  on  his  feet.  He  was  supported  by 
two  men,  who  gazed  at  him  with  startled  faces, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  ghost. 

:<  Water  !  "  he  muttered,  hoarsely,  and  collapsed 
in  a  dead  faint. 


.  .  .  He  was  sitting  on  a  wall,  dizzied  by  its 
immense  height.  He  must  get  down  from  it,  for 
hundreds  of  rifles  were  aimed  at  him,  but  his  hands 
were  bound,  and  across  him  lay  the  corpse  of  the 
peasant,  heavy  as  Ossa.  .  .  .  Now  he  was  running 
madly  through  the  still,  sunny  village  street,  rifle 
barrels  pointed  at  him  from  slits  between  the 
boards  nailed  over  the  windows  .  .  .  from  all 
sides  glaring  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  .  .  . 

He  would  raise  his  arms,  he  would  cry  out ; 
he  could  not  move,  and  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  thunder  of  the  rifles.  .  .  . 

Then  he  was  on  his  motor-bicycle,  dashing  down 
the  hill  towards  the  burning  village  ;  rushing  to 
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death,  for  his  fettered  hands  could  not  guide  the 
machine.  .  .  . 

*  *  >H  *  * 

He  awaked  with  a  shriek. 

He  was  lying  in  a  ditch  on  a  bed  of  dry  leaves. 
He  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  slowly  realised 
that  he  had  escaped  death  by  a  miracle — that  he 
was  free — as  if  he  were  far,  far  away,  miles  from 
the  place  of  agony  ;  the  burning  village  and  the 
field  in  which  lay  that  frightful  heap  of  dead. 

Close  by  chirped  a  cricket,  and  in  the  trees  above 
a  bird  fluttered,  disturbed  in  its  sleep.  No  other 
sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  excepting 
the  dull,  monotonous  roar  of  guns  far  off. 

Leon  sat  up.  Stinging  pains  shot  through  him, 
the  wounds  at  his  wrists  burned  and  throbbed. 
Gazing  across  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  he  saw  near  the 
horizon,  where  the  land  was  level  near  the  river, 
a  reddish  glow  in  the  black  sky.  Weakness  over- 
came him  and  he  sank  back.  .  .  .  His  head  was 
lying  on  the  warm,  spacious  breast  of  a  woman, 
her  dark,  kind  face  bent  over  him  with  a  look  of 
tender  pity.  For  a  moment  he  thought  it  was  his 
mother  .  ,  .  his  lips  murmured  that  name.  The 
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woman,  tears  running  from  her  eyes,  stroked  his 
hair,  and  gave  him  drink  from  an  earthen  pitcher- 

Raising  his  eyes  he  saw  men  standing  round  him, 
peasants  in  blue  blouses,  with  pale,  sombre  faces  ; 
not  far  off — with  a  shiver  he  averted  his  eyes — lay 
side  by  side,  each  covered  with  a  cloth,  the  corpses 
of  the  villagers  killed  by  the  Germans.  With 
avidity  he  ate  the  dry  bread  that  the  woman  offered 
him,  and  in  answer  to  her  questions  began  to  tell 
all  that  his  confused  brain  remembered  of  what  had 
passed.  And  the  peasants  on  their  part  told  him 
how  the  entire  village  was  in  ruins — how  the  enemy 
threw  explosives  into  the  houses,  how  the  villagers 
who  had  been  driven  in  front  of  the  column  were 
probably  all  dead,  because  the  German  soldiers 
were  attacked  by  the  Belgians  a  couple  of  miles 
further  on. 

Other  men  approached  across  the  field,  and  began 
carefully  to  place  the  dead  bodies  on  the  stretchers 
which  they  had  brought  with  them.  They 
deliberated  in  low  tones.  Where  could  they  bury 
their  dead  ?  The  whole  cemetery  was  full  of  the 
debris  of  the  burned  and  destroyed  church. 

Le"on  dragged  himself  up.     He  must  get    away 
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from  this  spot  of  horror — he  did  not  know 
where  to  go,  but  anywhere  would  be  better  than 
this  ghastly  field,  where  he  had  gone  through  the 
most  terrifying  moments  of  his  life. 

He  threaded  the  wood,  now  silent  in  the  rays 
of  the  moon  ;  he  followed  a  sandy  footpath  leading 
farther  into  the  country,  away  from  the  river, 
where  death  and  destruction  reigned  supreme. 
At  last  he  lay  down  in  a  dry  ditch,  completely 
exhausted. 

At  dawn  he  made  his  way  to  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  asked  for  shelter.  It 
was  still  inhabited,  though  the  family  had  packed 
up  their  goods  in  readiness  for  flight  at  the  first 
sign  of  the  approaching  enemy.  The  farmer  and 
his  young  wife  received  the  Boy-Scout  very  kindly. 
They  made  him  a  bed  of  straw  in  a  quiet,  dark  spot 
in  their  barn,  and  supplied  him  with  the  long-lacked 
luxury  of  a  pillow. 

The  farmer's  wife  dressed,  as  well  as  she  could,  the 
badly-inflamed  wound  at  Leon's  wrist ;  she  had  an 
ointment  of  medicinal  herbs  which  the  boy  saw 
applied  with  some  misgiving.  But  it  really  subdued 
the  pain.  Leon's  splendid  constitution  threw  off 
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the  effect  of  the  suspense  and  exhaustion  he  had 
endured  :  he  slept  soundly  the  whole  day  and  all 
through  the  following  night.  At  dawn  he  waked, 
bathed  himself  in  a  little  brook  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  refreshed  and  comforted,  he  ate  the  bread  and 
drank  the  milk  which  the  farmer's  wife  put  before 
him  in  her  low,  dark  kitchen.  The  terrors  he  had 
gone  through  seemed  to  be  already  remote  ;  for 
the  first  time  he  put  to  himself  the  questions  : 
"  Where  can  I  find  my  battalion  ?  How  can  I 
rejoin  ?  How  can  I  get  back  to  my  duty  ?  " 


CHAPTER  X 

DENISE'S  PERPLEXITIES 

TN  the  quiet,  balconied  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Villa  Germaine,  formerly  the  sitting-room 
of  the  two  daughters  of  the  house,  Denise  Schnitzler 
passed  her  days.  She,  the  industrious  woman, 
who  used  to  be  busy  in  her  studio  all  day  long, 
now  sat  idly  gazing  out  of  the  window  into  the 
shaded  garden,  where  the  first  leaves  of  autumn, 
golden  in  the  August  sun,  fluttered  along  the  sloping 
paths.  She  came  downstairs  only  at  meal  times. 
Pale  and  silent,  she  sat  there  with  her  mother  and 
Georgette  at  the  sadly  deserted  table,  in  other  sum- 
mers surrounded  by  brothers  and  sisters,  children 
and  grandchildren,  one  happy  and  united  family. 
Denise  had  never  cared  much  for  her  mother's 
lively,  noisy,  family  gatherings ;  she  and  Gustav 
accustomed  to  the  quiet  of  a  childless  house,  thought 
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the  boisterous  games,  the  quarrelling  and  laughing 
of  their  many  nieces  and  nephews  rather  tiresome. 
But  in  these  August  days  when  all  were  dispersed, 
when  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  they  should  all 
meet  again  as  happy  and  as  free  from  anxiety  as 
in  the  days  gone  by,  Denise  realised  that  she  felt 
more  strongly  than  ever  how  all  the  members  of 
the  great  family  had  clung  together. 

Old  Madame  Casimir,  whose  firm  mind  tried  to 
find  diversion  in  hard  work,  had  in  vain  tried  to 
induce  her  daughter  to  cast  off  her  depression. 
There  was  enough  work  for  Belgian  women  and 
girls  :  they  might  collect  money  for  the  Red  Cross, 
or  sell  badges  with  the  national  colours  on  behalf 
of  the  relatives  left  behind  by  fallen  soldiers.  But 
Denise  refused  everything. 

She  avoided  the  Brussels  streets,  since  in  the 
first  days  of  war  she  had  heard  there  angry  invectives 
and  furious  imprecations  against  the  Germans. 
When  the  newspaper  was  brought  in,  when  her 
mother  and  Georgette  were  thrilled  by  the 
stimulating  tales  of  Belgian  heroism,  Denise's 
disgust  struggled  hard  against  the  old,  inveterate 
love  of  her  country.  The  papers  contained  only 
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highly-coloured  reports  of  victories  and  diatribes 
against  the  Germans.  Why  should  they  call  all 
Germans  barbarians  ?  Why  did  every  one  in  her 
circle  believe  so  eagerly  all  the  wicked  and  inhuman 
acts  that  were  imputed  to  them  ? 

One  day,  early  in  the  month,  Georgette,  after 
excited  conversation  with  girl  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, brought  home  stories  about  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Germans  at  Mouland  and  Vise. 
She  spoke  her  mind  about  the  enemy  and  abused 
with  childish  passion  les  sales  Bodies  ;  and  not  until 
after  Denise  rose  and  left  the  dinner  table,  did 
the  girl  realise  how  she  must  have  hurt  her  aunt, 
the  wife  of  a  German,  with  this  tirade. 

After  this  incident,  old  Madame  Casimir  had  a 
long  talk  with  her  little  grand-daughter.  She  made 
the  child  see  that  at  the  present  time  everywhere 
in  the  belligerent  countries  hatred  against  the 
enemy  was  being  cherished.  And  her  people, 
embittered  by  that  hatred,  forgot  only  too  readily 
that  they  used  to  admire  the  inhabitants  of  those 
other  countries,  had  had  friends  among  them  ; 
they  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  enemy  country 
as  many  good  people  lived  now  as  before,  and  as 
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many  coarse  and  bad  ones,  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  commit  any  cruelty  or  crime. 

She  made  Georgette  understand  the  struggle 
Aunt  Denise  had  to  go  through  within  herself,  how 
she,  who  liked  Germany  so  well,  where  she  had  lived 
for  years,  was  obliged  to  look  upon  her  husband's 
compatriots  as  enemies. 

Yes — Denise  liked  Germany ;  she  felt  herself 
more  akin  to  the  Germans  than  to  the  French 
neighbours.  As  a  young  girl  she  had  worked  a 
couple  of  years  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin. 
There  she  had  felt  like  other  painters  and  sculptors, 
the  powerful,  creative  inspiration  which  urged  the 
young,  confident  generation  to  create  their  own 
"  School."  She  had  become  acquainted  with  fine, 
strong  minds  amongst  these  young  Germans ;  and 
one  of  them  was  her  teacher,  Gustav  Schnitzler. 

In  their  quiet  country-house  at  Boschvoorde,  and 
during  their  tours  through  Spain  and  Egypt,  these 
two  artists,  the  slim,  brunette  Denise  and  the  fair, 
strongly -built  German,  had  been  a  happy  couple  ; 
but  when  they  visited  the  house  of  old  Madame 
Casimir,  generally  on  Sundays  and  always  on 
festivals,  Denise  often  felt  how  much  Gustav 
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actually  differed  from  her  own  people.  On  these 
occasions  she  was  disturbed  by  his  imperious  tone 
and  the  somewhat  haughty  kindness  with  which 
he  treated  her  sister  Germaine  and  even  her  mother. 
She  then  realised  his  lack  of  courtesy,  the  gracious 
courtesy  that  had  become  a  second  nature  to  Jean, 
Louis,  and  Pierre. 

It  was  especially  her  eldest  brother  Jean,  Leon's 
father,  who,  as  an  officer  in  the  Belgian  Army,  had 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  himself  entirely  to 
having  "  that  German  "  in  the  family  ;  while  the 
others  hardly  saw  a  foreigner  in  Gustav,  Jean  was 
always  somewhat  distant.  Denise  disliked  it,  and 
it  made  her  sad ;  and  often  there  had  been  serious 
quarrels  between  the  brothers-in-law,  when  Gustav 
bragged  about  the  splendidly-organised  German 
Army,  and  Jean  jeered  at  the  "  iron  discipline  " 
which  he  considered  unworthy  of  human  beings. 

How  long  ago  seemed  all  this  !  Jean  Casimir  was 
dead  ;  his  twin  sister,  Germaine,  married  to  the 
Antwerp  shipowner,  Wouters,  occupied  by  her  own 
large  family,  found  few  opportunities  to  come  to 
Ukkel ;  Louis,  the  doctor,  his  father's  successor, 
was  absorbed  in  his  extensive  practice,  and  Denise 
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had  never  been  able  to  get  on  very  well  with  his  wife, 
Louise  de  Beuckelaer,  the  widow  of  a  country  squire. 

Denise  had  felt  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Germans, 
whenever  sculptors  and  painters  from  Berlin  and 
Munich  stayed  with  them  at  Boschvoorde,  where 
they  discussed  their  mutual  social  ideals  with 
Gustav  and  herself  ;  but  now,  during  the  lonesome 
hours,  in  the  room  of  her  girlhood,  the  feeling  of 
nationality,  so  long  suppressed,  woke  up  :  the  germ 
of  hate  against  the  mighty  nation  who  had  come 
to  overwhelm  her  fair  country  grew  within  her,  but 
she  fought  against  those  feelings  of  hate  because 
they  seemed  treason  against  Gustav. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  August 
Denise  was  wandering  through  the  beautiful  garden 
of  the  Villa  Germaine. 

In  front  of  the  house,  old  Albert,  the  gardener, 
was  busy  watering  the  lawn  ;  with  a  curt  salute  he 
let  Madame  Schnitzler  pass,  following  her  with 
indignant  looks.  A  few  days  ago  when  Denise  had 
begun  to  chat  with  the  old  servant,  Albert  had  spoken 
his  mind  about  "  those  wretches — the  German 
murderers  ..."  Madame  Casimir's  daughter  had 
sternly  ordered  him  to  hold  his  tongue. 
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"  What  ?  Were  not  the  German  soldiers  merely 
doing  their  duty  ?  Did  not  they,  like  the  Belgians, 
simply  act  as  they  were  told  ?  " 

The  gardener  was  silent,  but  beneath  his  knitted 
eyebrows  his  eyes  shot  a  glance  of  distrust  at 
Madame  Schnitzler ;  and  since  then — or  was  it 
only  her  fancy  ? — the  other  servants  too  looked 
at  her  askance.  The  spy  scare  was  still  rife  ;  every 
day  the  papers  printed  stories  about  the  relations 
of  highly-respected  citizens  with  the  Germans  and 
their  betrayal  of  State  secrets. 

Denise  sauntered  by  the  petunia-bed,  between 
the  blossoming  rose-trees.  At  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
flowered  fiery  red  geraniums,  over  the  pergola 
clematis  and  honeysuckle  celebrated  their  feast  of 
colour  unnoticed  ;  for  no  one  now  was  in  the  mood 
for  gathering  flowers,  no  one  thought  of  filling 
the  vases. 

Lower  down  the  hill,  along  the  path  from  the 
house  to  the  tennis-court,  Madame  Casimir  was 
walking  with  Colonel  Verstraete.  Denise  was  on 
the  point  of  hiding  behind  the  rhododendrons.  She 
always  avoided  the  old  gentleman,  with  his  garrulous 
stories  of  Belgium's  military  power  and  Belgian 
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victories.  A  few  days  ago  he  had,  with  obviously 
mischievous  delight,  prophesied  that  within  a  few 
months  Monsieur  Schnitzler  would  return  to  his 
wife.  For  surely,  one  read  it  in  the  Belgian  papers, 
the  Germans  were  beaten  everywhere.  Not  only 
was  Leman  splendidly  defending  the  forts  of  Liege 
(and  the  Legion  d'Honneur  was  rightly  given  to 
the  City  of  Liege  in  acknowledgment  of  her  great 
bravery),  but  the  French  wrere  victorious  in  Lorraine, 
and  when  Russia  began  to  move  and  an  English 
army  landed  in  Belgium,  it  would  soon  be  all  over 
with  Germany. 

Thus  wrote  the  newspapers,  thus  Verstraete  spoke, 
and  Madame  Casimir,  who  disliked  this  bragging, 
had  already  remarked  : 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  ;  what  happened  in  1870 
may  happen  again  ?  Then  we  were  reading  about 
French  victories  up  to  the  very  moment  that  the 
Germans  were  before  Paris." 

The  old  lady  beckoned  to  her  daughter,  and 
from  her  disturbed  expression  Denise  understood 
that  something  had  happened.  Yes,  Colonel  Ver- 
straete had  just  heard  from  Brussels  that  the 
Germans  were  approaching  the  town. 
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"  Then  the  forts  of  Liege  have  been  taken  ?  " 
asked  Denise,  incredulous. 

The  little,  round  colonel  shook  his  bullet  head. 
His  red  face  was  unusually  serious,  and  the  bristling, 
grey  moustache,  which  gave  him  rather  the  air  of 
a  tom-cat  on  the  warpath,  seemed  to  droop. 

"  The  Germans  have  a  new  sort  of  ordnance 
which  fires  shells  three  feet  long  and  no  armour 
can  withstand  that." 

Georgette,  suspecting  that  the  colonel  knew 
something  special,  ran  up. 

"  But  Brussels  will  be  defended  ?  "  she  asked, 
when  in  her  turn  she  had  learned  the  news.  "  They 
won't  allow  the  Germans  to  enter  the  town  without 
striking  a  blow  ?  " 

Had  she  not  seen  the  Civic  Guard  at  work  a 
few  days  ago  near  Schaerbeek,  making  trenches, 
barricades,  and  barbed- wire  entanglements,  for  the 
defence  of  the  avenues  to  Brussels  ?  It  was  such 
a  beautiful  sight,  she  related  excitedly,  all  those 
boys  of  the  Civic  Guard  digging  bravely  ;  and  would 
they  now,  when  the  enemy  was  approaching,  leave 
the  town  undefended  ? 

"  In  order  to  save  the  town  from  a  bombardment/' 

N 
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the   colonel    said,    but    the    triumphant    smile    on 
Denise's  face  did  not  escape  him. 

"  Our  beautiful  town  is  too  good  for  the  shells 
of  the  Germans." 

"  The  enemy  in  Brussels  ..."  Madame  Casimir 
sighed,  shaking  her  head. 

'  You  cannot  stay  in  this  house,"  the  colonel 
warned  her,  "  when  soldiers  are  billeted  here.  You 
have  no  men  in  the  household :  you  are  quite 
unprotected." 

"  Soldiers  here  !  "  both  women  exclaimed. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  colonel.  "  They  will  be 
billeted  on  every  house." 

The  old  lady  sat  down  on  the  nearest  garden 
seat  and  reflected. 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  escort  my  daughter 
and  my  grand-daughter  to  Brussels  this  afternoon  ? ' ' 
she  asked  Verstraete;  "  they  are  safer  in  the  house 
of  my  son,  Louis,  than  in  this  solitary  place." 

"  And  you,  mamma  ?  "  Denise  asked,  hesitatingly. 

'Til  stay  here  with  Sophie  and  Albert." 

"  All  by  yourself  with  these  two  old  creatures  ? 
It  is  impossible,  I  won't  have  it,"  the  daughter 
objected  passionately. 
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"  All  the  same,  that  is  how  it  will  be  !  " 

Madame  Casimir  spoke  in  the  old  authoritative 
tone  which  Denise  remembered  so  well  from  her 
childhood,  and  even  now  instinctively  she  resigned 
herself  to  obedience. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  with  us  to  Aunt  Louise, 
Granny  ?  "  asked  Georgette. 

"  Because  I  don't  want  to  leave  my  nice  house. 
You  young  people  are  safer  in  town ;  but  they 
won't  do  any  harm  to  an  old  lady  like  me." 

"  But  think  of  the  atrocities  of  Vise*  and  Haelen 
and  Diest,"  demurred  the  colonel ;  "  the  Germans 
are  a  mob  of  barbarians  who  respect  neither  women 
nor  children." 

"  The  Germans  are  no  barbarians  !  "  exclaimed 
Denise,  her  dark  eyes  blazing.  "  How  do  you  know 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  villages  did  not  begin 
by  firing  at  the  soldiers  ?  " 

1  They  had  every  reason  to  fire  at  the  brutes," 
asserted  the  old  gentleman. 

"  It  was  against  the  law  of  nations,"  Denise 
flung  back. 

"  As  if  this  whole  scandalous  action,  the  violation 
of  ,our  neutrality,  were  not •" 
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The  old  lady  put  her  hand  on  the  sleeve  of  the 
excited  old  soldier  to  quiet  him.  Denise  bit  her 
lips  and  went  into  the  garden. 

She  reproached  herself  again  for  her  want  of  self- 
control.  But  whatever  charges  she  might  inwardly 
bring  against  the  Germans  she  could  not  stand 
hearing  them  called  "  barbarians  "  and  "  murderers  " 
by  any  one  else. 

Colonel  Verstraete  looked  after  her,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Hot-headed  little  thing,"  the  old  lady  said, 
deprecatingly. 

But  in  Verstraete's  mind  suspicion  suddenly 
sprang  up.  Was  there  something  underhand  here  ? 
Was  not  this  young  wife  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  the  Germans  for  whom  she  seemed 
to  feel  so  much  sympathy  ?  The  detective  within 
him  awoke.  He  would  keep  an  eye  on  Madame 
Schnitzler,  he  promised  himself ;  he  might  thus 
be  useful  to  his  country  in  his  old  age. 

That  afternoon  the  victoria  was  packed  full  with 
all  the  plate  and  valuables  of  Villa  Germaine.  They 
would  be  safer  in  Louis  Casimir's  cellar. 

In  spite  of  reiterated  protests  the  old  lady  had 
her  way  and  ultimately  Denise  was  obliged  to 
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admit  that  she  was  right.  In  her  solitary  country- 
house  at  Boschvoorde,  Denise  would  be  still  more 
insecure ;  Georgette,  too,  was  cut  off  from  her 
home,  and  Louise's  house,  although  the  household 
now  consisted  only  of  women,  was  in  a  crowded 
neighbourhood,  and  there  were  friends  close  by. 

Madame  Casimir  had  firmly  rejected  the  colonel's 
offer  to  keep  her  company  in  the  Villa  Germaine. 
She  knew  his  hasty  temperament  and  she  foresaw 
that  his  pride  and  wounded  patriotism  were  sure 
to  land  her  in  difficulties. 

Georgette  was  glad  of  the  change.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  life  in  the  villa  in  Ukkel  seemed 
desperately  wearisome,  with  Leon  away  and  every 
one  so  depressed  by  the  course  of  events.  She 
thought  to  find  a  little  more  life  and  gaiety  at 
Brussels,  but  she  was  sorely  disappointed.  Driving 
along  the  Boulevard  d'Alsembergh,  she  saw  all 
kinds  of  odd  carts  and  conveyances  loaded  high 
with  the  bundles  and  furniture  of  scared  towns- 
people leaving  upon  the  approach  of  the  Germans ; 
and  inside  the  city  itself  crowds  were  pouring  into 
the  stations,  seeking  safety  in  the  direction  of 
Antwerp  and  Malines.  Most  of  the  shops  and 
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cafes  were  closed.  The  terror  that  everywhere 
seized  the  population  on  the  arrival  of  the  Germans 
had  penetrated  into  the  gay  capital. 

Everywhere  proclamations  were  posted  advising 
the  citizens  to  remain  quiet  and  warning  them  most 
seriously  not  to  commit  any  hostile  act  against  the 
Germans  when  they  were  entering  the  town.  The 
Boulevards,  where  only  a  short  time  ago  an  excited 
and  enthusiastic  public  were  discussing  the  chances 
of  victory,  were  silent  and  deserted ;  only  here  and 
there  were  collected  small  crowds  who  with  dejected 
faces  repeated  to  each  other  the  war  news  that 
continually  became  more  unfavourable. 

In  the  Rue  de  la  Prevoyance  Georgette  saw 
Madeleine  looking  out,  whitening  her  nose  against 
the  window.  She  also  wanted  a  change,  now  that 
she  had  to  stay  in  the  house  all  by  herself  this  dull 
holiday-time.  The  servant  took  Madame  Schnitzler 
to  the  guest-room  :  Madame  was  not  in,  but  at 
the  hospital,  as  she  was  every  day. 

With  aversion  Denise  looked  round  the  sombre 
room,  giving  on  the  dark  backyard  of  the  old- 
fashioned  house,  and  a  passionate  longing  for  her 
own  house  and  Gustav's  safe  presence,  made  her 
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sit  down  for  a  moment  and  give  way  to  tears. 
None  of  them  was  so  lonely  as  she  ;  the  others 
might  hope  for  news  ;  letters  had  already  come  from 
Pierre  and  Louis  and  Jean,  but  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  any  news  of  Gustav  should  reach  her 
from  the  enemy  country. 

Downstairs  Madeleine,  who  had  taken  Georgette 
with  her  to  the  nursery,  told  how  she  had  been  in 
the  Place  Royale  when  the  King  and  Queen  with 
the  princes  and  the  little  princess  had  left  for 
Antwerp.  The  people  had  cheered  all  the  time  when 
the  royal  family  left  the  town,  and  many  had 
tears  running  down  their  cheeks,  as  if  they  were 
saying  good-bye  to  their  dearest  relations.  Yes, 
Madeleine  was  frequently  in  the  street,  for  none  of 
the  household  took  any  notice  of  the  slight,  active 
girl.  She  promised  Georgette  at  once  that  they 
would  go  together  to-morrow  to  see  the  entry  of 
the  Germans  into  the  town. 

And  next  day — Mama,  off  early  to  the  hospital, 
and  Aunt  Denise  sitting  in  her  room — the  two 
slipped  out  of  the  house.  Georgette  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  adventure  and  Madeleine  thought 
herself  very  important  ;  she  knew  where  to  go  : 
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the  Germans  were  expected  to  arrive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Gare  du  Nord,  along  the  Louvain 
road.  In  the  Boulevard  Botanique,  where  a  great 
many  curious  sights  were  awaiting  them,  they 
found  standing  room.  Excited  by  their  escapade 
they  stood  there  like  schoolgirls,  laughing  and 
giggling,  until  suddenly  a  whisper  went  through 
the  waiting  crowd  : 

"  There  they  are  !  " 

In  the  distance,  from  the  direction  of  the  Louvain 
gate,  they  heard  singing,  vociferous  singing  from 
innumerable  voices,  and  soon  the  head  of  the 
column  appeared.  Rank  after  rank  of  grey-green 
uniforms,  column  after  column  of  tired  men,  their 
clothes  muddy,  their  shoes  dusty,  but  their  faces 
laughing  and  triumphant.  And  suddenly  all 
Georgette's  gaiety  died.  Gripping  Madeleine's  hand, 
she  watched  the  endless  army  pass.  She  saw  the 
officers  looking  down  with  a  scornful  smile  at  the 
silent  spectators,  and  her  face  became  white  with 
anger  when  a  very  young  lieutenant,  to  the 
admiration  of  his  men,  walked  his  horse  along  the 
footpath  to  show  the  citizens  of  Brussels  that  he 
could  do  just  what  he  liked  in  their  town. 
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The  infantry  were  followed  by  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  Then  came  a  procession  of  grey  military 
motor-cars,  curious,  armoured  monsters,  from  which 
threatening  rifle  barrels  gleamed  out ;  after  these 
a  long  procession  of  field  artillery,  the  mud  clogging 
the  wheels  of  which  showed  how  recently  they  had 
been  in  action.  Some  of  the  guns  were  decorated 
with  green  wreaths,  and  as  they  drove  past  the 
soldiers  shouted  gay  jokes  at  the  girls  along  the 
road. 

Close  to  Georgette  and  Madeleine  stood  an  old 
man.  On  his  shabby  coat  was  a  decoration,  and 
his  smart  attitude,  scarcely  bent,  notwithstanding 
the  stick  on  which  he  leaned,  indicated  the  ex- 
soldier.  Silent  and  motionless  he  stood,  his  searching 
eyes  glowering  at  the  enemy  under  beetling,  grey 
eyebrows,  and  when  now  and  again  some  officer 
walked  his  horse  along  the  footpath  and  the 
apprehensive  spectators  scurried  away,  he  remained 
standing  there  as  if  in  provocation. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  the  procession  stopped. 
The  soldiers  looked  about  them  curiously,  pointing 
out  to  each  other  the  beautiful  Botanic  Gardens 
and  commenting  upon  any  of  the  spectators  who 
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drew  their  attention.  Among  these  were  two  noisy 
young  women,  with  bare  heads  and  gaudy  blouses, 
who  stood  near  Georgette  talking  and  laughing. 

The  soldiers  shouted  something  at  them  and  they 
burst  out  laughing  because  they  could  not  understand 
it.  Then  one  of  the  Germans  took  a  packet  of 
chocolate  from  his  pocket  and  threw  it  at  the 
women,  who  caught  it  smartly  ;  another  man  held 
up  a  string  of  yellow  beads.  At  this  the  women 
drew  nearer  and  eagerly  stretched  out  their  hands  ; 
but  the  old  man,  who,  watching  the  incident,  had 
observed  this  movement,  pulled  back  one  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  stick,  knocked 
the  chocolate  out  of  the  hand  of  the  other. 

The  two  children,  though  they  could  not  hear 
what  he  said,  quite  understood  his  indignation 
with  the  women,  who  began  to  jeer  at  and  abuse 
him  ;  but  they  did  not  venture  again  to  hold  out 
their  hands  for  a  gift  from  the  enemy. 

Another  signal  sounded  and  the  march  was 
resumed ;  other  companies  came  on,  other  faces 
appeared,  youthful,  blushing  faces  or  strongly 
bearded  ;  another  wrar  song  pealed  out  from  the 
hoarse  throats,  and  behind,  more  and  more  ranks 
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succeeded ;  at  last  the  whole  boulevard  was  full, 
full  of  grey-green  figures. 

The  children  ran  home,  tired  of  looking  on.  In 
the  Place  Rogier,  men  and  horses  were  resting. 
German  officers  sat  in  front  of  the  cafes  and  all 
over  the  square  sounded  boisterous  gaiety.  In- 
stinctively frightened,  the  two  girls  crept  by,  and 
as  they  went  through  the  deserted  Rue  Neuve  to 
the  Grande  Place  they  saw  that  the  ancient  Town 
Hall  was  occupied  by  German  soldiers.  But  when 
they  came  to  the  Rue  de  la  Prevoyance  all  other 
impressions  gave  place  to  fear  of  what  they  might 
expect  at  home — of  course,  Aunt  Denise  had 
noticed  their  absence  ;  by  and  by  she  would  report 
to  Mama  how  Madeleine  and  Georgette  had  been 
abroad  in  the  streets  by  themselves. 

"  We'll  say  nothing  of  the  Germans,"  Georgette 
decided,  although  she  was  perfectly  sure  that  she 
would  betray  herself,  for  she  was  brimming  over 

with  what  she  had  seen. 

***** 

In  the  hall  of  Dr.  Casimir's  house  were  four 
soldiers,  and  Lizette,  who  opened  the  door,  forgot 
to  ask  the  children  where  they  had  been,  in  her 
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eagerness  to  prevent  them  from  going  into  the 
front  room,  and  to  tell  them  that  inside,  with 
Madame  Denise,  there  was  a  fifth  one,  of  very  high 
rank.  The  two  exchanged  a  glance  of  mutual 
understanding  ;  perhaps  this  would  save  them  from 
the  expected  scolding.  Desirous  of  seeing  such  a 
great  man  at  close  quarters  they  entered  the  room. 
A  tall,  slim  figure  got  up  from  one  of  the  easy- 
chairs,  and  a  young  officer  who  had  been  talking 
with  Aunt  Denise  turned  his  pink  and  smiling  face 
towards  the  girls,  clicked  his  clinging  spurs  together 
and  saluted  them  politely.  Denise  introduced  her 
nieces,  and  the  lieutenant  assured  them  in  French 
that  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
hall,  "  nor  of  myself/'  he  added  with  a  smile,  as 
Madeleine  and  Georgette  remained  silent.  Denise 
bid  them  come  nearer  and  the  German  told  them 
that  he  had  two  little  sisters  of  their  age.  From 
his  pocket-book  he  took  a  small  photograph  and 
the  girls,  conquering  their  shyness,  came  up  to  his 
side  to  look  at  it.  The  officer  resumed  his  con- 
versation in  German,  with  Denise,  and  Georgette, 
who  knew  but  too  well  how  melancholy  and 
depressed  her  aunt  had  been  during  the  last  two 
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weeks,  observed  with  speechless  astonishment  with 
what  liveliness  and  animation  she  was  talking  now. 

"  Dress  nicely  for  dinner,"  Denise  told  the  children 
as  they  left  the  room.  "  And,  Madeleine,  get  some 
flowers  for  the  table,  those  dark-red  roses,  you 
know." 

When  Lizette,  an  hour  later,  announced  dinner, 
the  German — Aunt  Denise  had  told  them  that  his 
name  was  von  Boenau  and  that  he  had  a  title — 
came  in  in  full-dress  uniform.  His  orderly  was 
brushing  his  field  uniform  in  the  garden.  In  the 
kitchen  the  privates,  inspired  by  cupboard  love, 
were  trying  to  make  friends  with  the  cook. 

As  a  rule  Louise  Casimir  did  not  return  from  the 
hospital  until  the  evening.  Denise,  who,  en  grande 
toilette,  occupied  the  place  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
affably  invited  the  guest  to  sit  down,  and  the 
lieutenant,  in  tight-fitting  uniform  and  resplendent 
boots,  kissed  her  hand  with  a  courteous  phrase,  at 
which  unusual  ceremony  Georgette  and  Madeleine 
exchanged  a  smile.  The  German  went  up  to  them 
with  a  small  packet  in  his  hand. 

"  My  little  sisters  gave  me  this,  and  I  want  to 
offer  it  to  you,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
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Madeleine,  surprised,  held  out  her  hand.  It 
was  a  thick  bar  of  chocolate. 

The  incident  of  that  afternoon  rose  before 
Georgette's  eyes — the  gaudily-dressed  women  who 
had  accepted  chocolate  from  the  Germans,  and  the 
angry  old  man  who  had  knocked  it  out  of  their  hands. 

"  Don't  take  it !  "  she  hurled  at  Madeleine,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  snatched  the  packet  and  threw  it 
on  the  table. 

"  Georgette  !  "  White  with  passion  Denise  seized 
the  child  by  the  shoulder.  "  Apologise  at  once  !  " 

But  Georgette  was  not  lacking  in  the  Casimir 
determination.  The  child's  face  was  set  and  un- 
yielding. Madeleine  looked  on  aghast,  and  the 
officer,  embarrassed  and  uncomfortable,  looked  out 
of  the  window. 

"  Apologise  !  "  Denise  ordered  again. 

"  I  won't  accept  anything  from  the  enemy,"  the 
child  persisted,  gazing  with  indignation  at  her  aunt  ; 
but  Denise,  who  could  not  suspect  what  was  in 
Georgette's  mind,  insisted. 

"  He  is  our  guest.  How  can  you  behave  in  such 
an  ignorant,  ill-bred  way  ?  "  she  whispered  sharply  ; 
and  as  the  child  remained  silent  ; 
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"  You  must  choose.     Leave  the  room  or " 

With  a  jerk  Georgette  freed  herself  from  her 
aunt's  hand,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  banging  the 
door  behind  her. 

After  hesitating  a  moment,  Madeleine  followed. 

Denise  put  away  the  chocolate,  making  excuses 
as  gracefully  as  she  could  for  her  passionate  little 
niece.  The  child  was  rather  nervous  in  consequence 
of  the  unusual  circumstances.  Probably  she  already 
regretted  her  outburst — Lieutenant  von  Boenau 
must  not  be  too  angry  about  it. 

"  Never  mind — a  child's  whim,"  the  German 
returned  politely ;  but  it  was  some  time  before, 
sitting  opposite  Denise  at  the  prettily-laid  table, 
he  recovered  his  genial  tone. 

Denise  found  out  that  he  came  from  Berlin,  and 
that  they  had  acquaintances  in  common,  artists 
and  friends  of  Gust  a  v  and  herself.  He  was  able  to 
tell  her  how  Schnitzler's  work  was  appreciated  in 
Germany,  and  how  they  deplored  that  he,  a  German, 
preferred  to  live  in  Brussels.  Denise  revived  after 
the  long,  sorrowful  days  of  solitude  and  doubt  ; 
she  was  again  herself,  the  bright,  witty  Madame 
vSchnitzler,  her  companion  seemed  an  old  friend, 
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and  both  forgot  Georgette's  unpleasant  behaviour. 
Von  Boenau,  who  had  at  first  avoided  any  refer- 
ence to  the  German  victory,  began  to  tell  his  eager 
listener  of  the  brilliant  successes  near  Li£ge,  and 
of  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Germans  that 
on  September  the  second  they  would  be  before 
Paris,  where  soon  after  the  Kaiser  would  make  a 
triumphant  entry. 

"  And  then  the  war  is  over."  And  as  they  raised 
their  glasses  to  drink  to  that  speedy  end,  Denise 
was  as  much  convinced  as  he  that  the  victory  of  the 
Germans  was  assured. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  dining-room  flew 
open,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  Louise  Casimir,  still 
in  the  nurse's  uniform  which  she  wore  in  the  hospital. 
A  stream  of  angry  words  fell  from  her  lips,  but  she 
paused  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  dumb  with 
astonishment,  at  the  sight  of  her  sister-in-law 
sitting  in  her  house  at  a  festive  table  with  a  German 
officer.  The  lieutenant  rose,  Denise  introduced  him 
and  explained  that  Lieutenant  von  Boenau  and 
four  men  had  been  billeted  on  Louise's  house.  Louise 
greeted  him  haughtily,  refusing  with  a  curt 
Merci  I  his  offer  to  relieve  her  of  her  coat. 
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Her  accumulated  rage  burst  out  again,  and  she 
demanded  of  the  officer  :  "  Whether  it  was  right, 
whether  it  was  by  the  order  of  the  German  Military 
Command,  that  the  whole  of  the  Red  Cross  Hospital 
in  the  Avenue  Senne  had  been  occupied  by 
German  soldiers  ?  Fifty  dirty,  muddy  men  had 
thrown  themselves  in  their  soiled  clothes  on  the  new, 
clean  beds  ;  all  the  food  in  the  hospital  had  to  be 
brought  for  them,  and  if  anything  did  not  suit  them, 
if  the  nurses  were  not  quick  enough  in  serving  them, 
they  assumed  a  disagreeable  tone  : 

"  '  They  were  masters  in  Brussels,  and  what  they 
ordered  must  be  done  at  once.' 

"  With  their  muddy  boots  on  the  clean  beds  !  " 

Out  of  breath,  Louise  glared  at  the  German 
lieutenant.  He  twirled  his  moustache  uneasily  and 
Denise  understood  that  he  had  not  caught  much  of 
her  sister's  rapid  French.  He  promised  civilly  to 
make  inquiries  the  next  morning  at  the  Military 
Command,  and  as  he  found  the  situation  rather 
awkward,  excused  himself  and  retired  to  his  room. 

Then  Louise  gave  full  vent  to  her  anger.  "  What  ! 
Had  she  to  receive  that  German  as  if  they  were  glad 
of  his  visit  ?  Was  she  obliged  to  entertain  Germans 

o 
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here  when  the  hospital  had  been  occupied  without 
any  notice  ?  And  Denise,  why  did  she  not  go  to 
Germany  if  she  so  coveted  the  company  of  the 
Germans  ?  " 

With  a  mocking  smile,  Denise  allowed  the  torrent 
of  words  to  roll  past  her.  They  were  bound  to 
behave  politely,  she  said  pityingly,  as  Louise  paused. 
The  Germans  were  victors,  they  reigned  in  Brussels 
and  every  one  had  to  obey  their  will. 

As  she  spoke,  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  motor-car 
and  there  was  a  peal  at  the  door-bell. 

Pale  and  shocked,  Lizette  opened  the  door  of  the 
room.  "  Here  is  the  doctor,"  she  gasped,  "  he 

is "    Louise  had  already  thrust  her  on  one  side 

and  run  into  the  hall ;  Denise  followed.  Two 
hospital  orderlies  were  assisting  Louis  Casimir  out 
of  the  car.  His  left  arm  rested  heavily  on  one, 
his  right  arm  was  in  bandages.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  walk  :  his  right 
foot  too  was  swathed  in  linen. 

His  eyes  met  hers  in  silent  greeting.  Cautiously 
the  men  led  him  through  the  hall,  into  the  room  ; 
there  they  helped  him  into  an  easy-chair  near  the 
decorated  table.  Exhausted,  the  doctor  leaned 
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back  his  head.  His  once  plump  face  was  emaciated  ; 
deep  furrows  had  been  traced  upon  it  and  his  thick 
hair  was  white.  Louise  knelt  down  by  his  side  and 
put  her  arms  round  him. 

"  Louis — Louis — Louis " 

She  lacked  the  courage  to  ask  what  was  hidden 
by  the  bandages.  With  his  left  hand  Casimir  stroked 
his  wife's  anxious  face.  Two  large  tears  stole  down 
his  pallid  cheeks. 

"  We  are  done  for,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  despair ; 
"  done.  The  Belgians  are  done  for — I  am  done  for." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Louise  asked  in  a 
choked  voice.  Trembling,  Denise  drew  nearer.  The 
doctor  pointed  to  his  bandaged  arm. 

"  My  hand  has  been  amputated — never  again  can 
I  do  my  work." 

"  Poor  Louis,"  Denise  sobbed,  but  Louise  could 
not  say  a  word. 

In  short,  halting  sentences  Casimir  began  to  relate 
what  had  happened.  The  Germans  fancied  they  had 
been  fired  at  with  a  machine-gun  from  the  roof  of  the 
church  where  the  ambulance  had  been  installed.  No 
argument  availed  :  they  were  merciless.  As  a  punish- 
ment they  would  bombard  the  village. 
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The  inhabitants  fled  pell-mell ;  the  wounded 
dragged  themselves  away,  the  nurses  and  the 
orderlies  accompanied  them ;  he  had  compelled 
Use,  who  begged  to  stay  with  him,  to  go  with  the 
others ;  he  had  advised  her,  in  case  she  could  not 
reach  Brussels,  to  try  to  find  shelter  in  Thienen  or 
Lou  vain. 

"And  you — why  did  you  not  go  ?  " 

"  The  severely  wounded  and  the  dying  had  to  stay 
behind.  It  was  my  duty  to  remain  with  them. 
With  a  white  flag  I  went  up  to  the  Germans 
imploring  them  to  save  our  hospital. 

"  There  had  been  shooting — I  knew  that,  but 
outside  the  village,  by  a  band  of  franc-tireurs  ; 
not  from  the  church,  not  by  the  people  of  Leau." 

But  the  German  was  implacable.  Every  attempt 
at  shooting  was  inexorably  punished  by  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  village.  With  some  assistants 
Casimir  attempted  to  carry  the  severely  wounded 
into  the  vaults  underneath  the  church  ;  he  was  thus 
occupied  when  the  first  shell  hit  the  building ;  one  of 
the  fragments  shattered  his  hand  and  pierced  his  leg. 

"  And  now  I  am  done  for/'  wound  up  his  heart- 
sick recital.  "  My  work  is  over." 
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Mute  with  grief,  the  two  women  listened,  and 
when  the  doctor  ceased  neither  found  a  word  of 
consolation. 

Casimir's  dull  resignation  gave  place  to  fury ; 
in  wild,  passionate  words  he  cursed  the  Germans, 
the  destroyers  of  his  beautiful,  beloved  country,  in 
their  insensate  ambition  for  conquest  sparing  nothing, 
trampling  down  the  most  harmless. 

Denise  crept  out  of  the  room  where,  not  an  hour 
ago,  she  had  been  laughing  and  drinking  with  one 
of  those  Germans  ;  now  hate  of  the  usurper  rose 
in  her  above  every  other  feeling.  Entering  her  bed- 
room, which  she  shared  with  Georgette,  she  went 
up  to  her  niece's  bed.  The  child's  swollen  eyelids 
told  that  she  had  wept  bitterly.  Georgette  opened 
her  eyes ;  she  remembered  what  had  happened  in 
the  afternoon  and  sat  up. 

"  You  did  not  know,  aunt — you  had  not  seen 

what  I she  began  confusedly,  but  Denise 

bent  over  her  and  kissed  her. 

"  Never  mind  !  "  she  said,  comfortingly,  stroking 
the  tangled  hair  back  from  Georgette's  face. 

"  I  am  not  angry  now  :  for  one  moment  I  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  an  enemy." 


CHAPTER   XI 

A     LOUVAIN    PATRICIAN 

'  TO  EALLY,  Monsieur  Alphonse,"  said  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine,  almost  in  tears,  "  Fernand 
has  been  round  to  all  the  bakers,  but  new  bread 
is  nowhere  to  be  had." 

The  old  housekeeper's  voice  had  a  nervous  catch 
in  it ;  she  looked  apprehensively  at  Monsieur 
Heuvelman,  who  indignantly  plucked  a  stale  loaf 
from  the  basket  and  tested  the  hardness  of  the  crust 
by  pressing  his  thumb  on  it. 

"  Looks  more  like  a  piece  of  leather/'  he  said 
with  aversion,  and  Fernand,  the  old  manservant, 
who  was  standing  in  uneasy  expectation  by  the  door, 
exchanged  a  glance  with  Mademoiselle  Josephine. 
She  nodded  to  him  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  ordered  the  alderman  as  the 
doork-nob  creaked  in  Fernand's  tremblin  ghand. 

The  old  man  stopped. 

214 
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"  So  you  went  through  the  town  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  went  from  Lagye,  in  the  Rue 
de  Bruxelles,  to  Boulard,  in  the  Old  Market  Place." 

"  Did  you  see  any  German  soldiers  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  In  front  of  the  Town  Hall  there 
were  nearly  five  hundred,  and  in  the  square  before 
the  station  there  are  over  twenty  guns." 

"  Guns  !  "  repeated  the  master  of  the  house  with 
consternation. 

"  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear,  Monsieur 
1'Echevin,  that  now  the  German  flag  is  flying  from 
the  spire,"  ventured  Josephine. 

"  We  were  prepared  for  that,"  said  the  alderman 
in  a  dignified  tone  ;  "  but  I  did  not  expect  any  such 
act  of  violence  as  this  seizure  of  all  the  new  bread." 
And  again  he  disgustedly  rapped  the  tough  crust  on 
his  plate. 

Fernand,  seeing  that  his  master  was  giving  all 
his  attention  to  his  breakfast,  thought  it  was  a 
propitious  moment  to  disappear,  and  Mademoiselle, 
shaking  her  head,  looked  on  as  Monsieur  Heuvelman 
began  upon  the  stale  roll ;  during  all  the  eighteen 
years  that  she  had  managed  his  house  he  had  never 
missed  his  new,  crisp  crescents  at  breakfast. 
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In  the  breakfast-room  of  the  old  house  the 
windows  on  to  the  well-ordered  garden  were  wide 
open.  A  flock  of  twittering  sparrows  flew  about  the 
little  stone  terrace  where  crumbs  were  strewn,  and 
brought  summer  noises  into  the  still  room.  The  large 
grey  cat  sat  on  the  sunny  windowsill  staring  at 
the  fluttering  birds,  moving  gently  the  tip  of  her 
thick  tail. 

Heuvelman,  the  brewer,  Monsieur  Alphonse,  as 
everybody  called  him  in  Louvain,  finished  his  meal 
in  silent  displeasure.  The  grey  eyes  that,  with  his 
hooked  nose,  gave  his  face  its  imperious  expression, 
glanced  now  and  again  at  the  unruly  crowd  of 
sparrows  in  the  garden  that  dared  to  disturb  the 
quietude  of  his  meal.  His  large  left  hand  incessantly 
stroked  his  long  snow-white  beard,  and  there  was  a 
frown  on  his  usually  placid  brow  :  he  was  of  opinion 
that  this  nineteenth  of  August  had  started  very  badly. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  it  had  been  expected  that 
the  Germans  would  occupy  Louvain.  News  had 
come  of  their  victorious  advance.  Villagers  fled 
before  the  troops  in  terror  of  death,  telling  frightful 
tales  of  atrocities,  looting,  and  the  enormous  sums 
imposed  as  fines  upon  the  villages.  But  in  contrast 
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with  the  nervousness  of  most  members  of  the  Town 
Council  Monsieur  Heuvelman's  lofty  serenity  was 
unruffled. 

If  the  Germans  were  allowed  to  enter  Louvain, 
received  with  dignity,  the  citizens  compelled  to  hand 
over  all  arms  and  warned  to  refrain  from  the  smallest 
hostility,  then  the  German  commander  would  no 
doubt  be  accessible  to  reason.  Probably  the  people 
in  the  villages  had  had  no  tact ;  for  in  Liege,  as  far 
as  one  knew,  not  a  single  atrocity  had  been  committed 
by  the  enemy. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  councillors  of 
Louvain  smiled  at  the  brewer's  optimism,  it  helped 
to  calm  their  anxious  imagination.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Monsieur  Heuvelman  believed  his  position 
unassailable.  He,  the  wealthy  brewer,  alderman, 
and  chairman  of  a  dozen  committees  and  trusts — • 
not  even  the  victorious  Germans  would  dare  to 
offer  him  an  affront. 

He  was  accustomed  to  impose  his  will  on  others. 
He  knew  that  when  he  spoke,  the  rest  listened  ; 
when  he  was  silent,  the  others  waited  respectfully 
for  his  opinion. 

As  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  his  town, 
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from  his  fine  old  house  to  the  brewery  or  to  the 
Town  Hall,  hats  were  eagerly  doffed  right  and  left, 
and  answering  those  salutes,  he  knew  how  to  express 
the  fine  gradations  of  graciousness,  friendliness,  and 
cordiality  ;  in  the  same  way,  by  a  single  word  or  by 
the  inflexion  of  his  voice,  he  indicated  to  any  one 
who  addressed  him  the  exact  distance  between  them. 

But  there  was  one  person  who  was  not  at  all 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  brewer,  on  whom 
his  deep  voice  had  not  the  slightest  effect,  and  whose 
roguish  tricks  made  Monsieur  Alphonse  from  time 
to  time  forget  all  his  stateliness.  That  person  was 
his  grandson,  Leon. 

But  Leon  was  now  far  away.  Heaven  knew  where 
he  might  be,  helping  to  defend  his  country  ;  and 
the  alderman  nursed  undisturbed  his  conviction  that 
the  Germans  would  become  as  meek  as  lambs  when 
he  began  to  talk  to  them  in  his  calmly  superior  tones. 

During  the  last  few  days,  Mademoiselle  Josephine, 
returning  from  Mass,  had  brought  with  her  the 
most  fearful  stories  ;  she  had  implored  her  master's 
permission  to  fly  to  Antwerp  ;  so  many  left  the 
town  .  .  .  and  oh,  dear !  a  man  could  defend 
himself,  but  what  was  she  to  do  ...  an  old,  weak 
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woman  ?    But  Monsieur  Alphonse  pacified  her  and 
forbid  her  to  believe  all  those  fairy  tales. 

In  Louvain  they  hardly  knew  any  facts  ;  war 
news  was  of  the  scantiest  and  the  public  filled 
the  gaps  with  the  products  of  its  over-excited 
imagination. 

"As  for  your  safety,"  with  a  large  gesture  the 
alderman  laid  his  arm  over  Mademoiselle  Josephine's 
narrow  shoulders  :  "No  harm  will  come  to  you 
under  my  protection." 

Now  the  Germans  had  entered  the  town  and  the 
first  taste  of  their  despotism  was  the  requisitioning 
of  the  new  bread  for  which  Monsieur  Alphonse  had 
such  a  weakness.  As  he  got  up  to  light  his  cigar, 
and  stroked  the  sleek,  little  body  of  Bijou,  the  little 
pug,  who  jumped  up  to  him,  he  heard  heavy  steps 
and  loud  voices  in  the  front  hall.  Bijou  began  to 
bark  furiously,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  door 
of  the  breakfast -room  was  opened  by  Fernand,  who, 
trembling  all  over,  crept  up  to  his  master  and 
whispered  :  :<  There  are  six  of  them  in  the  hall — 
six  are  billeted  here." 

"  Who  are  billeted  here  ?  "  asked  the  alderman 
in  stentorian  tones,  and  stalked  through  the  passage 
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to  the  hall.  On  the  wide  settles  of  old  oak  which 
stood  on  both  sides  of  the  hall  six  tired  soldiers  were 
making  themselves  comfortable. 

The  pug  flew  barking  at  the  outstretched  legs  of 
one  of  the  soldiers,  who  gave  it  a  vicious  kick. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Monsieur  Alphonse 
in  his  most  supercilious  tones,  as  Bijou  retreated, 
whimpering,  behind  him. 

The  sergeant  who  accompanied  the  soldiers 
looked  up  from  the  bread  and  sausage  which  he 
was  busy  eating,  and  mumbled  with  his  mouth 
full :  "  What  ?  "  But  Monsieur  Heuvelman  did  not 
dream  of  repeating  his  words.  There  was  a  painful 
moment  of  expectation :  the  insolently  staring 
soldiers  on  the  one  side  and  the  enraged  alderman 
on  the  other. 

"  Billeting,"  at  last  said  the  soldier,  who  had 
kicked  Bijou.  "Please  give  us  bread,  meat,  and 
beer." 

"  I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  returned  the 
alderman  angrily,  but  as  he  spoke  he  felt  some  one 
pulling  his  sleeve  :  Mademoiselle  Josephine  stood 
behind  him. 

"  Monsieur,  Monsieur,  don't  make  them  angry," 
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she  whispered,  trembling.  "  These  men  have  such 
a  habit  of  shooting." 

"  Hm,"  muttered  Monsieur  Alphonse,  and,  indeed, 
he  looked  with  some  respect  at  the  rifles,  the 
pointed  bayonets  and  the  well-filled  cartridge-belts 
of  the  soldiers. 

"  I'll  put  them  up  in  the  small  kitchen,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  "  and  let  them  eat  the 
brisket  that  was  left  yesterday." 

"  All  right,"  confirmed  the  alderman,  who  saw 
that  for  the  moment  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valour. 

"  But  I  am  going  to  the  Town  Hall  at  once  to 
lodge  a  complaint.  I  am  alderman — they  have  no 
right  to  billet  soldiers  on  my  house  without  giving 
me  any  notice." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  old  gentleman,  a  dignified 
figure,  with  his  upright  carriage  and  his  long  white 
beard,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Grande  Place.  In 
the  Rue  de  Thienen,  where  his  house  stood,  a  number 
of  German  soldiers  were  strolling  about ;  some  were 
sitting  in  the  street,  others  on  the  steps  before 
the  houses,  well  supplied  with  food  and  drink. 

Near  the   Grande  Place,  a  German  officer  was 
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walking  along  the  pavement,  his  sword  rattling  and 
his  spurs  ringing.  His  wide,  grey  cape  swung  out  at 
each  step.  With  a  conscious  swagger  he  advanced 
and  with  equal  self-consciousness  Monsieur  Heuvel- 
man  went  on  to  meet  him.  Neither  made  any 
motion  to  give  the  other  room.  At  last  they  were 
standing  in  front  of  each  other.  The  young  officer 
glanced  with  a  supercilious  smile  at  the  civilian,  who 
stared  at  him  full  of  anger ;  then  with  a  violent 
push  of  his  broad  shoulders  he  flung  the  old  gentle- 
man out  of  the  way  and  passed  on. 

Shaking  with  rage,  Mons  eur  Heuvelman,  as  he 
picked  up  his  silver-topped  stick,  heard  a  burst  of 
jeering  laughter  from  the  other  side  of  the  street  :  a 
group  of  soldiers  had  seen  his  humiliation  and  enjoyed 
it.  And  nobody  punished  the  brutes  or  even  reproved 
them  !  At  that  moment  Monsieur  Heuvelman  under- 
stood what  the  power  of  the  Germans  meant ; 
of  all  the  humiliations  he  would  have  to  swallow, 
and  the  contempt  he  would  have  to  suffer,  this 
first  insult  was  the  worst  :  this  boy  had  pushed 
him  from  the  footpath,  him,  the  grey-haired  alder- 
man who  had  felt  as  if  he  were  king  in  his  town. 

Not  quite  half  an  hour  after  he  had  set   out, 
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Monsieur  Alphonse  opened  his  front  door,  and 
before  he  closed  it  looked  rather  anxiously  up  and 
down  the  street,  to  see  whether  any  soldiers  were 
coming  near  his  house.  At  the  Town  Hall  he  had 
not  been  received  as  usual  by  bowing  messengers 
and  polite  clerks  ;  inside  the  entrance  was  a  guard 
of  German  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  just 
as  the  alderman  was  passing  on  as  if  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  foreigners,  one  of  the  councillors 
rushed  up  to  him  and  drew  him  quickly  outside  again. 

:i  They  are  taking  hostages/'  he  said,  giving  the 
names  of  four  or  five  of  the  leading  citizens.  "  Do 
not  go  in,  the  German  commander  is  at  the  Town 
Hall  ;  if  you  show  yourself  they  will  take  you 
prisoner." 

Monsieur  Alphonse  had  not  sufficient  courage 
left  to  deride  this  alarming  prophecy  ;  the  treatment 
of  the  German  lieutenant  had  thoroughly  shaken 
his  self-confidence.  The  councillor  whispered  on 
and  told  of  the  vast  quantities  of  provisions  that 
had  been  demanded  by  the  invaders.  Sixty  thousand 
pounds  of  meat,  twice  that  weight  in  bread,  all 
the  beer  from  the  taverns  and  breweries  was  to 
be  given.  "  The  beer  requisitioned  ?  "  Monsieur 
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Heuvelman  queried  anxiously,  and  he  turned 
towards  the  Rue  de  la  Madonne  that  led  to  the 
street  in  which  his  brewery  stood. 

"  And  they  say  that  they  pay,"  the  other  said 
ironically,  "  with  some  rag  of  paper  to  be  paid  at 
some  German  bank  .  .  .  what  can  we  do  with  that 
in  Lou  vain  ?  " 

Down  the  Rue  des  Agnites,  along  all  one  side  of 
which  ran  the  old  black  wall  of  the  brewery,  came 
three  carts  loaded  high  with  casks.  Soldiers  urged 
on  the  horses,  looking  down  from  the  driver's  seat, 
in  the  careless  consciousness  of  superiority,  upon 
the  old  man  who  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  run 
over.  At  the  gates  of  the  brewery  the  old  foreman 
stood  trembling  and  almost  in  tears  :  the  Germans 
had  claimed  the  whole  stock  ;  they  had  not  even 
given  him  time  to  warn  his  chief  ;  when  he  objected 
they  threatened  him  with  their  revolvers.  But  the 
tale  of  this  tyranny  did  not  provoke  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation from  the  brewer,  as  the  old  man  had  expected. 

"  Th  ngs  are  going  wrong  with  us,  Camille,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head  dejectedly.  "  We  must  do 
anything  they  command.  We  are  being  insulted  and 
scoffed  at  in  our  own  town," 
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"  Things  are  going  wrong  with  us."  Such 
remained  Monsieur  Heuvelman's  conviction  when 
he  re-entered  his  house  and  heard  the  loud  voices 
of  the  billeted  soldiers.  His  superior  optimism  had 
disappeared  entirely.  Had  he  not  seen  just  now, 
in  the  Rue  de  Malines,  his  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Alderman  Fonchard,  driven  like  a  prisoner 
between  four  German  soldiers  ? 

Josephine  met  him  in  the  hall. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Beuckelaer  has  just  arrived.  She 
had  to  fly  from  Leau,  and  had  a  terrible  journey." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Beuckelaer  ?  "  said  the 
alderman,  pondering. 

"  Use,  Dr.  Casimir's  stepdaughter,"  the  house- 
keeper reminded  him.  She  was  better  acquainted 
with  Leon's  family  than  was  Monsieur  Alphonse. 

"  Use — Casimir.  Yes,  yes,"  assented  the  old 
gentleman  abstractedly.  "  I  remember — she  was 
quite  a  young  girl  at  the  wedding  of  poor  Emilie." 

"  She  was  a  bridesmaid,"  said  the  old  lady,  who 
became  quite  sentimental  when  she  remembered 
those  happy  days. 

"  What     took     the     girl     to     Leau  ?  "     asked 

Heuvelman,  astonished. 

p 
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*'  She  went  as  a  nurse  with  an  ambulance.  Her 
father  was  the  head  of  it." 

"  Is  she  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  put  her  to  bed.  The  poor  child  had 
not  s^pt  for  two  nights.  She  had  to  walk  all  the 
way  from  Leau." 

Mademoiselle  Josephine  related  what  she  had 
heard  of  Use's  experiences,  and  the  story  did  not 
help  to  encourage  Monsieur  Alphonse.  From 
village  to  village  the  people  of  Leau  had  fled, 
everywhere  they  found  the  places  they  approached 
occupied  by  Germans  ;  new  fugitives  joined  their 
wretched  procession,  the  sick  dropped  by  the 
roadside,  severely  wounded  men  dragged  themselves 
on,  rather  than  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

At  last  Use,  quite  ill  from  exhaustion,  had 
plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  go  on  to  Lou  vain, 
although  she  knew  that  th  s  town,  too,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  More  easily  than  she  had 
expected  she  was  able  to  pass  the  sentries ;  thanks 
to  her  nurse's  costume  and  the  Red  Cross  armlet, 
she  was  not  inconvenienced  at  all.  After  some 
inqu  nes  she  found  the  big  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Thienen  where  Leon's  grandfather  lived,  and 
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although  she  scarcely  knew  the  old  alderman  she 
was  confident  that  he  would  not  deny  her  hospitality. 

And,  indeed,  kind  Mademoiselle  Josephine  took 
all  possible  care  of  her ;  and  when  after  some 
hours'  sleep,  she  came  downstairs,  Monsieur  Heuvel- 
man  received  her  with  his  stately  courtesy,  requesting 
her  to  consider  his  house  her  own,  so  long  as  the 
road  to  Brussels  should  not  be  perfectly  safe. 

Although  both  the  brewer  and  his  old  house- 
keeper were  very  desirous  of  hearing  all  that 
Mademoiselle  Use  had  seen  of  the  war,  they  had 
great  trouble  in  making  the  girl  talk  ;  and  it  was 
misery,  nothing  but  misery,  of  which  she  had  to 
tell ;  the  overwhelming  number  of  wounded, 
exhausted  soldiers  in  the  small  village,  and  after- 
wards the  flight  from  the  Germans.  She  told  of 
her  father  who  had  remained  with  the  most 
seriously  wounded  in  the  church  when  the  Germans 
came ;  of  Pierre,  whom  she  had  seen  for  one  short 
moment  before  he  went  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and 
tears  rolled  down  Mademoiselle  Josephine's  cheeks, 
and  Monsieur  Alphonse  blew  his  nose  rather 
noisily. 

A    couple    of    days    passed    quietly.      Monsieur 
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Heuvelman  did  not  show  himself  in  the  street ; 
they  had  left  him  alone  until  now,  probably  on 
account  of  his  age  ;  but  he  expected  every  moment 
that  he,  too,  would  be  taken  as  a  hostage. 

Fernand  told  them,  after  shopping  in  town,  that 
all  was  quiet,  that  the  citizens  even  chatted  peace- 
ably with  the  soldiers,  and  that  there  was  nowhere 
any  hostility  to  be  observed  ;  but  Monsieur  Heuvel- 
man did  not  lose  his  anxious  forebodings.  One 
deed  committed  in  anger  by  some  irritated  citizen, 
one  shot  from  a  hidden  corner,  would  expose  the 
town  to  the  most  cruel  punishment ;  and  that  a 
German  did  not  shrink  from  anything,  the 
alderman  had  experienced  himself  the  very  first 
day,  when  he  was  pushed  off  the  footpath  by  a 
young  cub  of  a  lieutenant. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  GERMAN  FURY  AT  LOUVAIN 

the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August, 
Monsieur  Alphonse  was  looking  out  of  his 
window.  A  large  number  of  fresh  troops  had  just 
entered  the  town,  and  once  more  the  German  military 
command  had  requisitioned  large  supplies  of  food.  In 
the  town  the  pinch  began  to  be  |elt.  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  had  already  begun  to  use  part  of  her 
winter's  stock  ;  and  as  no  meat  was  to  be  procured, 
Fernand  killed  a  fowl  every  day.  Thus  the  alder- 
man's dinners  were  still  satisfactory ;  but  what 
could  the  poor  do,  who  were  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  plainest  victuals  ?  There, 
again,  a  beggar  came  up  the  steps,  a  shabby  boy  in 
a  worn-out  suit,  with  an  old  cap  pulled  over  his 
eyes.  They  knew,  Monsieur  Alphonse  thought  with 

a  smile,  that  his  house  had  the  reputation  of  being 
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liberal,  but  this  beggar  pealed  the  bell  a  little  too 
loudly  ;  and  what  a  clamour  of  voices  sounded  in 
the  hall !  He  was  just  going  to  the  door  to  see 
for  himself,  when  it  was  flung  open  by  Josephine, 
who,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  pushed  the 
beggar  boy  into  the  room.  The  alderman  looked 
over  his  glasses  with  indignant  astonishment. 

"  Leon  ....    Boy  ....    Is  it  really  you  ?  " 

Yes,  it  was  he,  covered  with  dust,  his  arm  still 
in  bandages,  but  bright  and  happy,  and  extremely 
pleased  that  he  had  at  last  reached  a  house 
where  he  could  eat,  have  a  wash,  and  sleep 
soundly. 

Mademoiselle  Josephine  trotted  to  and  fro,  and 
with  beaming  face  looked  on  as  Leon,  talking  all 
the  time,  ate  the  bread  and  the  cold  fowl,  and  half  a 
fruit  tart,  and  rejoiced  as,  after  these,  he  devoured 
the  peaches  which  Fernand  had  gathered  in  the 
garden  that  morning. 

He  had  been  wrandering  about  for  days,  alter  he 
had  escaped  from  the  revenge  taken  by  the  Germans 
on  the  little  village  near  Huy.  At  first  he  had  tried 
to  find  his  battalion,  but  was  informed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Namur,  by  fugitives,  that  the 
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forts  had  been  taken  and  the  town  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  After  that,  he  tried  to  get  to 
Antwerp,  whither  he  was  told  the  Belgian  army  had 
retreated,  but  everywhere  he  came  across  parties 
of  the  Germans,  who  would  surely  have  taken  the 
Belgian  boy-scout  prisoner.  He  had,  therefore, 
discarded  his  boy-scout  uniform  and  bought  a  worn 
suit  of  clothes  from  a  lad  in  a  village.  By  paying  a 
large  sum  he  got  hold  of  an  old  bicycle,  his  own  he 
had  not  seen  after  the  day  of  the  massacre. 

He  had  had  a  journey, full  'of  privations  :  he  got 
on  only  very  slowly,  along  almost  impassable  foot- 
paths, sometimes  hiding  in  ditches  or  bushes,  when 
German  patrols  were  about. 

Everywhere  were  fugitives,  wandering  terrified, 
knowing  not  whither  to  fly  and  desirous  of  only  one 
thing — to  be  in  safety  before  the  arrival  of  the 
dreaded  Boche. 

"  But  how  did  you  get  into  the  town  ?  "  asked 
Monsieur  Alphonse,  after  listening  to  the  amazing 
experiences  of  his  grandson. 

"  A  peasant  who  came  with  a  cartload  of  hay  from 
Heverle,  in  exchange  for  my  bicycle  hid  me  beneath 
his  hay.  He  put  mejiown^in  a  quiet  back  street, 
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but  I  was  in  deadiy  terror  when  I  got  among  all 
these  soldiers/' 

"  Yes/'  said  the  alderman,  "  there  is  reason 
enough  to  be  afraid.  It  is  very  risky  of  you  to 
come  here." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  the  boy  asked.  "  Everything 
is  quiet  here."  Before  his  grandfather  could  reply 
a  sergeant  and  some  soldiers  stopped  in  front  of  the 
house  and  the  former  compared  its  number  with  a 
paper  in  his  hand. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Monsieur  Heuvelman, 
resignedly. 

Fernand  entered  with  a  letter  :  a  summons  from 
General  von  Mannteufel,  for  Alderman  Heuvelman 
to  come  immediately  to  the  Town  Hall. 

Mademoiselle  Josephine  looked  at  the  missive  as 
if  it  were  a  sentence  of  death  and  burst  out  sobbing. 

Use,  who  had  only  just  heard  of  Leon's  arrival, 
came  to  ask  anxiously  what  was  going  to  happen, 
but  Monsieur  Heuvelman  himself  remained  calm  ; 
he  put  some  important  documents  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  called  his 
grandson  to  h's  side. 

"  My  boy,  Providence  sent  you  here.    Look  after 
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my  house  and  its  inhabitants.  Don't  leave  old 
Josephine  in  the  lurch." 

"  I  promise  you  that,  grandfather/'  Leon  replied, 
moved.  He  looked  affectionately  at  the  old  man 
who,  proud  and  erect,  went  down  the  Rue  de 
Thienen  with  the  sergeant  and  the  soldiers. 

In  these  moments  Leon  also  felt  the  threat  that 
seemed  to  be  hanging  in  the  air.  The  responsibility 
his  grandfather  had  laid  upon  him  seemed  to  him 
a  heavy  burden. 

In  the  afternoon  a  short  note  came  from  the 
alderman  in  which  he  asked  for  night-clothes  and 
some  provisions. 

"  As  I  shall  have  to  remain  here  for  some  days/' 
said  the  note,  without  further  comment. 

After  deliberating  with  Mademoiselle  Josephine 
and  Use,  Leon,  who  in  the  meantime  had  provided 
himself  with  a  more  respectable  suit,  decided  to 
try  himself  to  take  what  his  grandfather  required. 
It  seemed  to  the  boy,  as  he  walked  through  the 
town  with  the  bag  which  Mademoiselle  Josephine 
had  packed,  that  the  mood  of  the  people  had  changed 
since  the  morning.  No  longer  were  citizens  to  be 
seen  in  peaceful  conversation  with  the  invaders ; 
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in  the  Grande  Place  most  of  the  shops  were  closed, 
but  in  front  of  the  cafes  sat  boisterous  soldiers 
singing  German  folk-songs,  and  now  and  again 
shouting  insults  at  the  passers-by.  The  entrance 
of  the  Town  Hall  was  still  guarded. 

After  much  talk  between  a  sergeant  and  a 
lieutenant,  Leon,  being  the  grandson  of  the  hostage 
Heuvelman,  was  at  last  allowed  to  see  his  grandfather 
for  a  few  moments.  A  soldier  showed  the  way,  not 
to  the  beautifully-decorated  council-room  which  used 
to  be  the  alderman's  office,  but  to  a  small  side-room, 
one  of  the  messenger's  rooms,  where  Monsieur 
Heuvelman  and  five  other  hostages  were  imprisoned. 

The  boy  was  alarmed  when  he  saw  his  grand- 
father's changed  looks.  The  vigorous  old  man 
seemed  years  older  than  when  he  walked  down  the 
Rue  de  Thienen  that  morning.  The  soldier  who 
conducted  Leon  had  orders  to  watch  them,  but 
presently  he  began  to  gossip  with  the  sentry. 

At  once  the  brewer  changed  the  tone  of  his 
conversation. 

"  Things  are  going  wrong  with  Lou  vain,"  he 
whispered  hurriedly.  '  You  must  hide  yourselves 
in  the  cellar  at  the  first  shot  you  hear."  Leon, 
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alarmed,  would  have  questioned  his  grandfather, 
but  the  old  man  checked  him  ...  the  soldier  was 
watching  again.  The  boy  felt  anxious  and  depressed. 
The  other  hostages  were  sitting  together  with  pale, 
careworn  faces,  and  a  few  moments  later,  deeply 
distressed,  he  took  leave  of  his  grandfather.  As 
they  clasped  hands  in  silence  both  felt  the  unuttered 
fear  that  there  might  be  no  "  au  revoir." 

In  the  meantime  fresh  soldiers  had  entered  the 
town  and  twelve  more  had  been  billeted  on  the 
alderman's  house.  Mademoiselle  Josephine  did  not 
dare  to  refuse  anything  ;  she  even  dragged  down- 
stairs mattresses  which  the  men  demanded  in 
peremptory  tones. 

Leon  decided  not  to  say  anything  to  her  about 
his  grandfather's  injunctions,  but  with  Use  he 
discussed  the  alderman's  words,  and  advised  his 
cousin  to  leave  the  town  in  any  case  the  next 
morning. 

At  the  hour'of  vespers  the  alarm  was  sounded, 
and  the  soldiers  who  had  just  made  themselves 
comfortable  in  the  linen-room  hurried  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  de  Malines. 

"  Thank    goodness    they    have    gone,"     sighed 
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Mademoiselle  Josephine,  hugging  Bijou.  She  had 
guarded  Bijou  as  the  apple  of  her  eye  ever  since  the 
German  kicked  him.  Fernand  was  able  to  tell 
them  that  hundreds  of  soldiers  had  left  the  town 
by  the  Porte  Malines ;  it  seemed  that  the  British 
were  approaching  and  Lou  vain  would  soon  be 
delivered  from  the  invader.  The  housekeeper 
brightened  up,  and  Leon  and  Use  began  to  discuss 
the  possibility  that  the  Belgians,  supported  by  the 
British,  might  make  a  sortie  from  Antwerp  to 
relieve  Louvain. 

So  in  a  more  cheerful  mood  they  went  to  supper. 
The  windows  on  the  garden  were  wide  open ;  from 
the  distance  the  noises  of  the  town  were  heard 
indistinctly,  but  nothing  disturbed  the  peacefulness 
of  this  summer  evening.  Mademoiselle  Josephine 
was  glad  that  she  had  sent  a  pie,  cold  fowl,  bread, 
and  some  claret  for  the  alderman,  so  that  her  good 
master  was  not  reduced  to  starvation. 

All  at  once  the  stillness  was  sharply  broken  by  a 
rifle-shot.  Leon  paled  ;  he  and  Use  looked  meaningly 
at  each  other.  A  couple  of  seconds  later  another 
report  rang  out,  and  immediately  firing  began  on 
all  sides.  Bullets  flew  across  the  low  garden  wall, 
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one  hit  a  window  on  the  top  storey,  breaking 
a  pane  that  fell  with  a  crash  on  the  terrace. 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  leapt  to  her  feet  with  a 
shriek,  clutching  the  frightened  Bijou  in  her  arms. 

Leon  rushed  along  the  passage  to  a  front  room  ; 
pressing  himself  against  the  wall  he  peered  into  the 
darkening  street.  A  disorderly  band  of  soldiers, 
their  faces  black  with  fury,  were  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  station.  One  of  them  called  out 
something  to  a  house  on  the  other  side,  where  a 
face  appeared  at  a  window,  and  at  the  same 
moment  another  aimed  his  rifle  at  it  and  fired. 
Use  and  the  old  servants  fled  back  to  the  dining- 
room.  Use  tried  in  vain  to  calm  them ;  they 
wailed  and  wept  as  the  bullets  flew  over  the  garden 
wall  and  the  crackle  of  rifles  sounded  everywhere. 
Leon  remembered  his  grandfather's  words  and  felt 
that  the  fate  of  these  four  terrified  women  and  the 
trembling  old  manservant  depended  upon  his 
firmness  and  tact. 

"  Down  into  the  cellar,"  he  bid  them.  "  We'll 
take  candles  and  blankets  and  sufficient  food  for  a 
couple  of  days." 

Use    and    the    cook    helped    the    half-fainting 
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housekeeper  into  the  cellar,  down  the  steep,  dark 
stairs.  Fernand  brought  a  fine,  antique  chandelier 
from  the  dining-room,  and  the  parlourmaid,  a  quick, 
smart  girl,  ran  upstairs  to  collect  blankets  and  pillows. 

She  was  scarcely  there  when  a  shrill  scream  rang 
through  the  house  and  Leon  darted  after  her. 
White  as  death,  she  was  leaning  on  one  of  the 
chairs  in  Mademoiselle  Josephine's  bedroom.  A 
bullet  had  smashed  to  atoms  the  looking-glass 
above  her  head,  and  one  of  the  flying  fragments 
had  cut  her  hand,  which  was  bleeding  profusely. 
Leon  took  the  shaking  girl  downstairs,  where  Use 
dressed  her  wound ;  when  he  returned  to  the 
front  room,  he  saw  that  the  sky  above  the  houses  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  had  reddened.  A  chill 
fear  iced  his  blood.  Would  the  Germans  burn 
down  the  town  in  revenge  for  the  firing  ?  Was  that 
what  Grandfather  had  meant  ? 

More  soldiers  ran  along  the  street.  With  their 
rifle  butts  they  beat  on  the  doors  and  cried  with 
hoarse  voices  that  every  one  who  dared  to  go  into 
the  street  would  be  shot  down.  The  ruddy  glare 
encroached  upon  the  sky  and  a  choking  smell  of  burn- 
ing came  into  the  house  through  the  broken  window. 
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A  rap  id  fire  was  still  going  on,  but  now  from  maxims, 
and  much  further  off.  How  well  Leon  knew  their 
sharp  detonations,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
days  near  the  forts  of  Liege  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
thunder  of  guns  and  the  scream  of  shells  had  never 
sounded  so  dreadful  as  this  rattle  of  rifle-fire  in  the 
streets  of  an  undefended  town. 

Again  a  bullet  flew  into  the  room,  narrowly 
grazing  Leon's  head,  and  the  boy  did  not  venture 
to  look  out  any  longer.  He  hastily  gathered  up  as 
many  pillows  and  blankets  as  he  could  carry  and 
hurried  downstairs. 

There,  in  the  deep,  dark  cellar  which  ran  under- 
neath the  house  from  front  to  back,  they  sat 
trembling,  not  knowing  what  horror  any  moment 
might  bring.  It  was  a  curious  scene.  The  light 
from  the  antique  chandelier  had  been  carefully 
shaded  so  that  it  might  not  be  noticed  from  outside. 
It  had  shone  upon  many  festivals,  but  now  mingling 
with  the  dim  twilight  that  struggled  through  a  little 
lattice  window  giving  on  to  the  street,  it  fell 
strangely  on  the  pallid  faces  of  the  group,  and  threw 
freakish  shadows  on  the  grey  walls  and  on  the  bins  of 
wine.  At  the  other  end  of  the  vault  steps  led  to 
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a  narrow  door  which  gave  admittance  to  the  garden  ; 
in  more  peaceful  times  the  wine  that  Monsieur 
Alphonse  laid  down  was  carried  in  from  that  side. 
All  kept  their  anxious  gaze  riveted  upon  the  little 
window,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  pavement. 
They  could  see  the  feet  of  the  soldiers  rushing  past, 
and  hear  their  hoarse  shouts  ;  sometimes  there  was 
a  burst  of  boisterous  singing,  then  a  torrent  of  oaths 
as  a  quarrel  broke  out. 

And  with  agonised  apprehension  their  thoughts 
flew  to  Monsieur  Heuvelman.  Had  he  not  been 
made  a  hostage,  his  life  a  guarantee  against  any 
shot  fired  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  ?  What  had 
really  happened  in  Louvain  ?  They  could  not  guess  ; 
but  that  it  was  something  terrible  was  proved  by 
the  lurid  glow  of  the  fire  which  threw  its  reflection 
through  the  cellar  window. 

The  fusilade  ceased.  The  instantaneous  silence 
in  the  street  seemed  unreal,  like  one  of  the  swift 
changes  of  a  dream.  The  occupants  of  the  cellar 
stared  aimlessly  at  the  flickering  flames  of  the 
candles.  Suddenly  the  stillness  was  shattered  by 
heavy  blows  on  the  back  door ;  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  shrieked  and  Bijou  barked  shrilly. 
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"  Don't  open  the  door/'  appealed  the  cook  in 
mortal  terror,  gripping  Leon's  arm.  "It  is  the 
Boches." 

Leon  did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  Boches 
would  have  discovered  that  half-hidden  cellar  door. 
He  stealthily  approached  the  keyhole  and  asked 
who  was  there.  It  proved  to  be  acquaintances  from 
a  neighbouring  street.  The  father  and  mother 
led  their  two  children  of  four  and  five,  whose 
scared  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep  ;  the  baby  had 
slumbered  peacefully  in  its  mother's  arms  through 
all  the  uproar. 

In  the  Rue  Dagobert,  where  they  lived,  a  number 
of  houses  were  on  fire  and  theirs  was  doomed,  so 
they  had  fled  across  the  low  garden  walls  and 
through  the  Rue  de  la  Joyeuse  Entree,  also  on  fire, 
to  Monsieur  Heuvelman's  house,  where  they  knew 
that  there  was  a  large  and  secure  cellar. 

The  circle  round  the  chandelier  was  enlarged. 
Use  prepared  a  bed  for  the  two  little  girls,  and  the 
newcomers  related  what  they  knew  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  town.  In  the  Rue  Dagobert 
soldiers  had  rushed  into  the  houses,  threatening 
to  kill  the  inhabitants  if  any  arms  were  found  in 
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their  possession.  A  young  man  who  had  an 
ornamental  display  of  swords  and  rapiers  over  his 
mantelpiece  was  killed  without  more  ado  ;  his  wife, 
who  flew  at  the  murderers,  suffered  the  same  fate. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  outbreak  of  violence  ? 

That  afternoon  there  had  been  a  rumour  that 
the  British  were  on  the  way  to  relieve  the  town. 
Perhaps  incautious  people  had  shown  their  gladness. 
Perhaps  outside  the  gates  a  fight  had  taken  place 
and  the  soldiers  had  supposed  that  the  shots  were 
fired  by  civilians.  The  company  in  the  cellar 
discussed  many  theories :  each  had  his  opinion, 
each  knew  for  certain  on  which  side  the  first  shot 
had  been  fired. 

Again  blows  rained  on  the  back  door.  This 
time  appeared  t\vo  old  ladies  who  lived  in  the  next 
house ;  their  maids  had  fled  and  the  trembling 
mistresses  came  to  ask  for  a  place  in  Monsieur 
Heuvelman's  cellar,  that  they  might  have 
companions  in  their  terror. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

FLIGHT  FROM   RUINED    LOUVAIN 

A  S  all  remained  quiet  in  the  Rue  de  Thienen, 
Leon  and  Monsieur  Verschoren,  the  father  of 
the  three  children,  decided  to  leave  their  hiding- 
place  and  make  an  effort  to  find  out  how  things 
stood.  What  they  saw,  as  they  crept  into  the  front 
room,  was  not  reassuring  :  behind  the  houses  on 
the  other  side  they  could  see  volumes  of  flame ; 
although  the  wind  was  blowing  the  sparks  in  the 
direction  of  the  station  the  fire  appeared  to  be 
already  threateningly  near.  The  dark  street,  in 
which  not  a  single  lamp  burned,  was  dimly  illu- 
minated by  the  glare.  Just  in  front  of  the  house 
two  dead  horses  lay  by  the  side  of  an  overturned 
cart,  the  contents  of  which — a  load  of  beer  bottles 
— were  heaped  up  in  fragments ;  some  distance 
away  the  motionless  body  of  a  man  lay  across  the 
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kerb.  There  was  no  light  in  any  of  the  houses  ; 
of  some  the  doors  were  wide  open,  of  others  the 
windows  were  shivered. 

Were  there  any  people  in  these  dark  dwellings  ? 
Were  they  hiding  in  their  cellars,  had  they  fled 
in  affright,  or  were  they  lying  dead  in  their  rooms  ? 
Leon  and  Verschoren,  deeply  disturbed,  returned 
to  the  cellar. 

Fernand  had  put  fresh  candles  into  the  chandelier, 
the  two  little  girls  and  the  baby  slept  as  if  no  danger 
menaced  them,  and  the  two  ladies,  huddled  up  to 
each  other,  were  dozing.  Verschoren  advised  that 
they  should  all  try  to  sleep  a  little  ;  the  night 
would  be  long,  and  probably  they  would  need  all 
their  strength  for  the  morrow.  It  was  only  one 
o'clock,  and  probably  everything  would  remain 
quiet  until  the  new  day  began. 

And  as,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  the  night,  he 
had  not  yet  lost  the  natural  joviality  of  the  Belgian, 
he  suggested  that  they  should  drink  to  the  early 
departure  of  the  Boches  and  the  release  of  the 
alderman,  in  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the  best  wine. 
After  that  each  sought  a  resting-place  ;  Fernand 
was  sitting  bolt  upright  against  the  wall ;  the 
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old  ladies  shared  one  pillow,  and  Bijou  snored  on 
Mademoiselle  Josephine's  arm.  Leon  continued 
for  some  time  to  gaze  through  the  lattice  window 
at  the  ominous  light  of  the  flames.  He  recalled  his 
grandfather's  words :  "  Take  care  of  the  house 
and  the  inmates.  .  .  .  Providence  has  sent  you, 
my  boy.  ..."  Then  he  fell  asleep. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  only  slept  for  a  moment 
when  again  firing  broke  out.  Every  one  started 
awake,  the  children  began  to  cry  and  Use  tried  in 
vain  to  calm  them.  Through  the  window  the  light 
of  dawn  was  filtering,  and  to  their  horror  the 
fugitives  heard  a  violent  beating  of  rifle  butts 
upon  the  front  door.  Soldiers  were  shouting  indis- 
tinguishable words.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  they  were  battering  on  the  doors,  ordering 
the  inhabitants  to  come  out.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
With  ashen  faces  the  occupants  of  the  cellar  looked 
at  each  other  as  they  listened  to  the  thundering 
blows  above  their  heads. 

Now  shots  were  heard  in  the  house.  Verschoren 
hastily  drew  his  wife  from  the  middle  of  the  cellar 
towards  the  wall,  and  pushed  her  and  the  children 
behind  the  wine-bins :  the  others  took  example 
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from  him  and  selected  the  safest  corners  for 
retreat. 

The  soldiers  who  had  broken  open  the  front  door 
ran  searching  through  the  house.  The  cellar  door 
had  been  bolted  from  inside,  but  what  would  be 
their  fate  if  the  enemy  beat  down  that  door  too 
and  found  them  ?  Every  heart  throbbed  wildly, 
and  all  hearkened  shuddering  to  the  footsteps  the 
sound  of  which  faintly  reached  the  cellar. 

The  Germans  did  not  search  long ;  soon  they 
hurried  out  of  the  house  again,  but  what  Verschoren 
had  foreseen  happened :  one  emptied  his  rifle 
twice  through  the  cellar  window ;  the  flash  lit 
up  the  dark  place,  the  bullets  pattered  against 
the  bricks. 

"  Don't  make  a  sound ! "  hissed  Leon  at 
Mademoiselle  Josephine.  She  was  dumb,  and  even 
held  Bijou's  jaws  fast  shut.  No  more  footsteps 
sounded  in  the  house,  although  there  was  shouting 
in  the  street  and  blows  fell  on  other  doors. 
Venturing  out  of  his  corner,  Leon  crept  to  the  little 
window,  shot  to  pieces,  and  peered  into  the  street. 
Through  the  broken  windows  of  the  opposite 
houses  flames  were  pouring.  He  suppressed  a 
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cry.  In  one  house  the  curtains  had  caught  alight. 
The  draught  through  the  open  windows  fanned  the 
blaze  to  fury.  A  terrible  suspicion  leapt  up  in 
Leon's  mind.  Had  the  soldiers  ordered  the 
inhabitants  to  leave  their  houses  because  they 
were  going  to  set  fire  to  one  house  after  another  ? 

The  flames  opposite  roared  up  ;  the  draperies 
were  consumed,  now  the  window-frames  were 
burning  ;  no  one  attempted  to  stay  the  spread  of 
the  fire.  What  Leon  had  feared  became  terrible 
certainty  :  their  house,  too,  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  enemy.  Over  their  heads  the  flames  crackled, 
and  already  the  smoke  began  to  penetrate  through 
the  apertures  in  the  cellar  door.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  out.  The  refuge  had  become  a  tomb.  Terror- 
stricken  they  gazed  at  each  other  ;  what  could  they 
do  ?  Presently  the  burning  house  would  bury 
them  under  its  ruins,  and  outside  watched  the 
enemy  to  cut  down  any  who  should  fall  into  their 
hands. 

Both  the  old  ladies  exclaimed,  sobbing,  that  they 
would  rather  stay  in  the  cellar  and  die  there,  they 
had  no  chance  of  escape  from  the  Germans  ;  but 
Verschoren,  who  had  caught  updone  of  his  children. 
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encouraged  them.  Surely  they  might  escape  through 
the  gardens,  the  fire  was  only  in  front. 

Leon  took  Mademoiselle  Josephine  on  his  arm, 
Use  carried  the  second  Verschoren  child,  and  the 
mother  her  baby  ;  Fernand  and  the  young  servant 
helped  along  the  poor  old  ladies.  The  cook,  trying 
to  restrain  the  frantic  Bijou,  closed  the  procession. 

So  they  made  their  way  out  of  the  cellar  and 
issued  from  the  back  door. 

After  the  black  night  and  the  close,  oppressive 
air  of  the  damp  vault,  the  delicious  freshness  of 
dawning  day  came  upon  them  with  a  surprise. 
Under  the  high  trees  was  a  wonderful  .stillness. 
They  could  almost  have  fancied  that  terrible  night 
a  bad  dream.  But  here  and  there  flattened  bullets 
lay  in  the  footpath,  and  they  turned  to  look  at  the 
burning  house.  The  back  was  still  intact ;  through 
the  open  windows  of  the  dining-room  they  saw  the 
supper  table  ;  everything  stood  as  it  was  left  in 
the  flight  of  last  evening,  but  already  small  flames 
were  creeping  along  the  beams  of  the  roof  and  a 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  was  pouring  through  the 
garret  window. 

Mademoiselle  Josephine  burst  into  tears.     Could 
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nobody  check  the  fire  ?  Must  the  beautiful  house 
with  all  its  valuable  china  and  old  silver,  looked 
after  with  so  much  care  by  Monsieur  Heuvelman 
and  herself,  must  it  all  be  destroyed,  without  any 
one's  even  attempting  to  extinguish  the  flames  ? 

"  All  we  can  do  is  to  get  away,"  Verschoren  said, 
shortly. 

"  We  can't  do  anything,"  assented  Leon,  miserably 
thinking  of  his  grandfather's  words  :  "  Take  care 
of  the  house." 

Houses  on  both  sides  of  Monsieur  Heuvelman's 
dwelling  were  on  fire.  From  some  the  flames 
soared  high,  others  stood  as  if  they  were  untouched, 
until  suddenly  a  volume  of  smoke  betrayed  the 
fire  inside.  The  party  discussed  their  chances  of 
escape.  It  seemed  the  best  plan  to  try  to  reach  a 
back  street  across  the  garden  walls  and  then  get 
on  to  the  boulevard.  Perhaps  that  part  of  the 
town  might  be  less  closely  guarded  :  it  might  be 
possible  to  fly  from  the  city. 

Verschoren  dragged  a  garden  seat  to  the  wall 
over  which  Leon  had  already  climbed.  One  of  the 
rustic  tables  was  handed  over  to  Leon,  who  planted 
it  firmly  on  his  side  of  the  wall.  Thus  they  helped 
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the  women  to  climb,  and  even  the  old  ladies  got 
safely  into  the  neighbouring  garden,  where  another 
wall  was  surmounted  in  the  same  way.  Now  there 
was  only  one  more  to  get  over  before  they  would  be 
in  the  narrow  back  street.  Verschoren  was  there 
already  and  waiting  to  help  the  nervous  women, 
quite  out  of  breath,  to  accomplish  the  alarming 
jump  down. 

The  old  ladies,  the  servants,  Madame  Verschoren, 
and  the  children,  had  reached  the  ground.  Leon 
had  just  handed  the  dog  to  Verschoren  and  Made- 
moiselle Josephine  was  about  to  follow,  when 
Madame  Verschoren  suddenly  exclaimed : 
"  Soldiers  !  "  and,  indeed,  heavy  steps  approached. 
Leon  pulled  the  housekeeper  back  from  the  wall. 
From  the  other  side  they  heard  a  chorus  of  angry 
voices,  mingled  with  Verschoren's  quiet  voice  ;  Use 
and  Mademoiselle  Josephine  caught  hold  of  Leon  ; 
if  one  of  the  soldiers  were  to  climb  the  wall  they, 
too,  were  lost ;  anxiously  the  boy  looked  round  him. 
"  Come  along,"  he  whispered,  and  they  crept  as 
quickly  as  they  could  to  a  clump  of  bay-trees  behind 
which  they  crouched.  Use  hid  her  light  dress 
behind  the  darker  clothes  of  Leon  and  the  house- 
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keeper.  From  the  alley  loud  expostulations  were 
heard  ;  a  coarse  voice  commanded  "  Silence  !  "  The 
voices  died  away,  and  everything  was  quiet  again. 

"Bijou,  Bijou  is  lost!"  whimpered  the  house- 
keeper, as  soon  as  she  dared  to  speak.  Leon  and 
Use  took  no  notice  of  her  complaints  ;  the  boy 
looked  over  the  wall ;  the  street  seemed  safe. 
"  Now  or  never,"  he  said,  and  hastened  to  get  his 
cousin  and  the  housekeeper  to  the  other  side. 

Leon  knew  every  corner  of  Louvain.  He  had 
lived  there  for  years,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  old  city  and  its  intricate  maze  of  streets. 
He  conducted  the  two  women  through  a  network 
of  narrow  slums  and  passages ;  everywhere  the 
houses  were  deserted  but  no  fires  were  to  be  seen, 
nor  did  they  meet  one  soldier.  They  reached  the 
boulevard,  where  a  terrified  crowd  was  streaming 
in  the  direction  of  the  station.  Joining  the  crowd, 
they  tried  to  discover  what  chance  there  was  of 
leaving  the  town,  but  no  one  could  give  them  any 
information.  Near  the  Thienen  Gate  a  disorderly 
troop  of  soldiers  met  the  fugitives.  "  Hands  up !  " 
one  of  them  ordered,  and  even  the  children  lifted  their 
arms.  "  Kneel  down !  "  roared  another :  all  obeyed. 
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"If  we  had  only  remained  in  the  garden,"  said 
Leon.  "  It  was  better  there  than  here." 

"If  no  trains  are  running,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Josephine,  hardly  able  to  move  for  fright  and 
fatigue,  "  we  shall  have  to  walk  to  Aerschot." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  safe  there  ?  "  asked  a  man 
who  overheard  her.  "  At  Aerschot  the  Germans 
have  shot  down  over  a  hundred  citizens." 

"  Here  more  than  a  thousand." 

"  Not  counting  those  who  are  lying  dead  in  the 
cellars,  suffocated  by  the  smoke." 

"  My  house  is  in  ruins." 

"So  is  mine." 

"  The  whole  town  is  on  fire." 

"  All  Louvain  is  on  fire.  St.  Peter's  Church  and 
our  magnificent  town  hall." 

"  The  town  hall !  "  exclaimed  Leon  and  Josephine 
simultaneously. 

"  Did  you  not  know  ?  "  asked  their  informant. 
"  They  say  that  about  fifty  citizens  were  locked 
up  there." 

"  Poor  Monsieur  Alphonse,"  stammered  Made- 
moiselle Josephine.  Leon  gazed  before  him,  deadly 
pale.  So  his  grandfather's  forebodings  had  been 
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justified.  He  did  not  notice  that  another  group 
of  soldiers  had  come  up  ;  the  fugitives  automati- 
cally put  up  their  hands. 

The  commanding  officer  ordered  them  to  stay 
where  they  were,  and  all  the  men  and  boys  must 
come  to  the  front.  Again  Mademoiselle  Josephine 
caught  hold  of  Leon,  shaking  with  fright.  "  I'll 
look  after  her,"  said  Use,  putting  her  arm  round  the 
old  woman  and  trying  to  give  an  encouraging  nod 
to  her  cousin.  Leon  could  hardly  realise  anything. 
The  thought  of  the  burning  town  hall  and  the  hostages 
imprisoned  there  made  him  indifferent  to  anything 
else.  He  was  ordered  to  stand  in  a  row  with  the 
twenty  men,  and  as  in  a  dream  he  saw  the  women  and 
children  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  station. 

Arrived  at  the  square  before  the  station,  Use 
and  Mademoiselle  Josephine  found  it  a  scene  of 
incredible  confusion.  Some  houses  were  lying  in 
ruins,  of  others  only  the  blackened  walls  were 
standing.  Maxims  were  trained  along  Rue  de  la 
Gare,  and  soldiers  were  ransacking  the  deserted 
shops.  A  sergeant  barred  the  way  as  the  women  and 
children  tried  to  enter  the  station. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  snarled. 
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"  Let  us  get  through  ;  we  are  innocent,"  one  of  the 
women  implored. 

"  You  are  all  guilty,"  he  growled.  "  Why  didn't 
you  stop  your  men  when  they  started  shooting  at 
us  ?  The  whole  town  is  being  punished  now." 

"  Whatever  shall  we  do  ?  "  wailed  Mademoiselle 
Josephine,  sinking  on  Use's  arm.  "  Where  shall 
we  go  ?  " 

Use  looked  round  the  Station  Square.  She  did  not 
know  her  way  about  in  Louvain,  and  the  old  house- 
keeper seemed  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
Tired  to  death,  the  girl  leaned  against  one  of  the 
great  armoured  cars,  too  tired  to  think  of  danger. 
A  shot  rang  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  square. 
She  looked  up.  A  man  who  had  been  placed  against 
the  wall  of  a  house  was  just  falling — shot  dead. 
About  ten  yards  further  on  stood  a  group  of  persons 
whose  clothes  showed  them  to  belong  to  the  wealthy 
classes.  They  were  guarded  by  armed  soldiers ; 
utterly  exhausted,  some  of  them  were  supported 
by  the  others  ;  one  ventured  to  lie  down  on  the 
pavement  until  a  violent  blow  from  one  of  the 
sentries  compelled  him  to  rise.  From  the  Rue  de  la 
Gare  now  arrived  a  party  with  a  couple  of  wounded 
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comrades  on  stretchers.  They  halted  in  front  of  the 
commanding  officer  in  the  middle  of  the  square ; 
he  seemed  to  question  them,  and  then  turned  to  the 
prisoners.  At  his  order  the  soldiers  hustled  three 
of  them  to  the  front,  and  Use,  who  began  to  under- 
stand what  was  about  to  happen,  felt  sick  with 
horror. 

The  three  hostages  were  placed  against  the  wall. 
Use  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  ;  her  stifled 
scream  was  drowned  by  a  volley.  As  soon  as  she 
dared  to  look  up  again  her  eyes  were  fixed,  full  of 
compassion,  on  the  others,  who  were  compelled  to 
look  on  the  murder,  knowing  that  the  same  fate 
awaited  them  too.  Amongst  them  were  two  priests 
and  several  old  men — one  tall  and  stately,  with  a 
long  white  beard.  His  arms  were  folded  across 
his  breast,  and  he  gazed  before  him  proudly,  almost 
with  provocation. 

Monsieur  Heuvelman  was  no  longer  a  prisoner 
in  the  town  hall ;  with  the  other  hostages  he  had 
been  taken  to  the  Station  Square,  and  for  each 
soldier  wounded  or  killed  by  the  citizens  one  of  the 
hostages  must  die. 

"  Come,"    Use  gasped   out.     Half   leading,   half 
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carrying  the  tired  old  woman,  she  staggered  away 
from  the  square — anywhere  to  save  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  from  this  frightful  remembrance  of  her 
old  master. 

***** 

In  the  meantime,  after  standing  with  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune  for  about  an  hour  in  the 
boulevard,  Leon  was  driven  along  the  Rue  de 
Namur  through  the  burning  and  ruined  town.  All 
the  public  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  St.  Peter's 
Church  was  wrapped  in  flames,  but,  to  his  great 
joy,  the  town  hall,  where  he  knew  his  grandfather 
had  been  imprisoned,  was  left  unscathed  between 
the  fallen  houses  of  the  Grande  Place. 

Arrived  at  the  Station  Square,  he  and  the  others 
were  pushed  into  the  station.  They  were  herded 
in  one  of  the  waiting-rooms,  where  there  were 
already  about  a  hundred — young  men  and  old, 
even  children,  all  in  grief  and  anxiety  about  their 
relatives,  from  whom  they  had  been  so  cruelly 
separated.  Leon  was  lonely  among  the  townspeople, 
who  stood  about  in  groups  talking  among  them- 
selves, and  at  least  found  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  whom  they  could  unburden  their  hearts. 
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Slowly  the  hours  crept  on.  It  was  terribly  hot  and 
close  in  the  overcrowded  room.  No  one  provided 
food  for  the  prisoners,  who,  full  of  apprehension, 
awaited  their  doom.  So  the  long  day  passed,  evening 
came  and  night.  Some  tried  to  find  a  place  to 
sleep  on  the  hard  floor,  some  paced  nervously  up 
and  down,  others  stood  by  the  dirty  windows  and 
gazed  at  the  deserted  platforms.  By  Leon's  side  a 
big,  bearded  fellow  lay  sobbing.  Another  murmured 
incessantly : 

"  Don't  cry,  Marie  ;  Papa  will  come  back.  Don't 
cry,  Marie  ;  Papa  will  soon  come  back." 

Leon  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears  to  prevent  himself 
from  hearing,  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  ceaseless 
anxiety  over  the  fate  of  his  grandfather  and  the 
women  who  had  been  given  into  his  charge,  gnawed 
at  his  mind.  At  daybreak,  soldiers  came  into  the 
waiting-room  and  ordered  the  prisoners  to  go  out- 
side ;  on  the  deserted  Station  Square  each  was  given 
some  water  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

'  You  are  going  to  be  shot,"  said  a  soldier  to  an 
old  man  who  implored  information  as  to  his  fate, 
and  the  prisoners  whispered  the  sentence  to  each 
other.  In  front  of  the  soldiers  they  were  marched 
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to  Tildonck,  most  of  them  moving  on  blindly,  dazed 
by  misery.  Here  and  there  one  looked  at  the  burned 
and  ruined  houses  along  the  beautiful  road,  knowing 
that  for  him  it  was  the  last  look. 

So  they  reached  Rotselaer.  In  one  of  the  fields 
they  saw  large  excavations  and  all  gazed  at  the 
black,  gaping  pits  in  front  of  which  they  were 
commanded  to  halt.  Leon  thought  of  that  day  near 
Huy ;  his  eyes  involuntarily  searched  the  horizon 
in  the  forlorn  hope  that  Belgian  cavalry  might 
again  come  to  the  rescue.  But  the  wide,  sunny  way 
was  empty,  and  suddenly  Leon  realised  how  con- 
fidently he  had  expected  that  salvation  would  come. 
Was  it  all  over  with  him,  then  ?  Was  it  he,  Leon 
Casimir,  who  was  standing  here  on  this  road,  looking 
at  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  clouds,  hearing  the  birds 
sing  and  the  wind  rustle  through  the  trees  ?  Was 
he  really  going  to  lie  in  one  of  those  black  pits,  dead  ? 
'  You  may  go  into  the  church,"  spoke  one  of  the 
officers,  in  broken  French,  "  to  say  your  last  prayer." 

The  prisoners  were  driven  into  the  dark,  silent 
house  of  prayer  ;  the  massive  door  closed  behind 
them  with  a  heavy,  hopeless  sound. 
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Two  days  had  gone  by.  It  was  morning.  A 
dreary  rain  drizzled  from  the  slate-grey  sky,  and 
L6on  found  himself  once  more  in  the  Station  Square 
of  Louvain.  He  looked  round  him,  his  hand  to  his 
aching,  throbbing  head.  He  tortured  his  dulled 
brain  with  the  question,  When  did  he  see  these 
ruins  last,  and  what  had  happened  since  ?  He  had 
a  confused  remembrance  of  staying  for  hours  in  the 
church  of  Rotselaer,  where  he  was  tormented  with 
hunger.  He  remembered  what  a  terrible  thirst 
parched  his  throat,  and  how  he  walked  about  the 
church  in  despair,  trying  to  find  a  mouthful  of  water 
somewhere. 

Then  a  second  march  followed,  always  in  front  of 
the  soldiers.  No  one  knew  his  destination  or  the 
purport  of  this  pilgrimage.  Then  came  a  journey  in 
the  pitch-dark  vans  of  a  goods  train — to  Germany, 
as  they  all  thought  and  as  they  were  told  by  the 
soldiers — and  at  last  they  arrived  at  Louvain  and 
heard  the  bewildering  words  of  the  German  officer  : 
"  You  are  free,  you  may  go  wherever  you  like." 

Leon  looked  round  the  Station  Square,  where  all 
was  quiet.  Soldiers  were  busied  in  clearing  away  the 
ruins  and  in  shoring  up  the  tumble-down  walls. 
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Here  and  there  civilians  were  moving  about.  In 
front  of  one  of  the  shops  that  had  not  been  damaged, 
the  proprietor  was  chatting  with  a  German  soldier. 
Leon's  fellow-sufferers  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
each  trying  as  quickly  as  possible  to  reach  his  house 
in  anxious  apprehension  of  the  destruction  he  might 
find  there.  Leon  turned  into  the  Rue  de  la  Gare, 
entered  one  of  the  undamaged  shops,  and  asked  the 
proprietors,  who  were  drawing  up  an  inventory  of 
all  that  had  been  looted,  for  bread  and  water. 
The  people  were  kind  and  helpful ;  they  invited  the 
boy  to  come  into  their  sitting-room,  gave  him  coffee, 
bread  and  cheese,  and  looked  on  full  of  pity  for 
his  famished  condition  as  he  voraciously  attacked 
the  food. 

"  Why,  you  must  have  been  starved,"  said  the 
woman,  "  and  you  look  like  it." 

Involuntarily  Leon  lifted  his  eyes  to  a  mirror 
hanging  in  the  little  room ;  he  saw  a  lean,  hollow- 
eyed  boy's  face,  ashen  and  pale,  the  forehead  and 
cheeks  stained  with  dirt.  Now  he  perceived  that 
his  clothes  were  muddy  and  torn  and  his  shoes 
broken.  He  recollected  that  he  gave  the  overcoat, 
which  he  had  taken  with  him  from  the  house  in  the 
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Rue  de  Thienen,  to  a  poor  fellow-sufferer  who  was 
shivering  with  fever. 

His  hosts  asked  where  he  had  been,  and  when  he 
told  them,  in  their  turn  described  the  bombardment 
which  wound  up  the  German  revenge.  They  also 
had  been  obliged  to  flee  to  Heverle,  but  the  next 
day  they  returned  and,  thank  God,  their  house  was 
not  damaged. 

"  But  they  have  stolen  all  sorts  of  things  from  the 
shop,  especially  stockings.  They  have  cut  to  pieces 
all  the  stockings  in  order  to  make  socks  of  them," 
the  little  Madame  related. 

Already  she  was  able  to  laugh  again,  for  how  little 
had  she  suffered  in  all  the  misery — only  the  loss  of 
some  stock  and  a  couple  of  windows.  How  many 
citizens,  rich  and  poor,  had  lost  everything — their 
home,  their  possessions,  their  family. 

Leon  took  leave  of  his  benefactors.  He  would 
walk  through  the  Porte  Tervueren  and  get  to  Ukkel 
that  way.  But  when  he  reached  the  Grande  Place, 
one  mass  of  burned  and  pulverised  houses,  curiosity 
impelled  him  to  go  to  the  Rue  de  Thienen  to  see 
what  had  become  of  his  grandfather's  beautiful 
home.  It  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  pick  his  way 
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through  the  ruins,  every  step  was  obstructed.  On 
each  side  yawned  the  shells  of  houses,  the  fronts  gone. 
Here  a  rag  of  curtain  was  fluttering — there  stood  a 
piano,  still  open,  with  the  music  on  it. 

Leon  asked  himself  which  of  all  these  ruined  houses 
was  his  grandfather's  ;  one  ruin  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other. 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  street  he  saw  an  old  man 
sitting  on  a  heap  of  debris.  His  head  was  bare,  his 
scanty  white  hair  was  lifted  by  wind,  his  clothes 
were  torn  and  neglected,  and  in  his  arms  he  held  a 
trembling  little  dog. 

"  Grandfather !  "  cried  Leon,  and  the  old  man 
looked  up. 

"  Grandfather,  is  it  really  you  ?  "  Sobbing,  the 
boy  threw  himself  down  by  the  old  man's  side  on  the 
hard  bricks,  and  with  the  old  caress  of  his  childhood, 
flung  both  arms  round  his  grandfather's  neck. 

Monsieur  Heuvelman  wept,  too,  as  he  gazed  in 
silence  at  his  grandson,  and  stroked  his  fair,  curly 
hair.  Leon  looked  round.  Behind  him  were  the 
broken  walls  of  the  beautiful  old  house ;  he  recog- 
nised a  piece  of  drapery  from  the  drawing-room. 
There  was  actually  a  picture  still  hanging — one  of 
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the  vivid  battle  scenes  which  he  loved  so  much 
when  he  was  a  small  child.  Here  and  there  a  piece 
of  a  carved  table  or  chair  was  visible  between  the 
bricks.  Shuddering,  he  recalled  that  last  terrible 
night  in  the  cellar,  no  doubt  now  completely  filled 
with  fragments  of  the  fallen  walls. 

"  I  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  your  house, 
Grandfather  ;  we  were  obliged  to  fly.  I  looked  after 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  as  long  as  I  could." 

"  Mademoiselle  Josephine."  At  last  the  old  man 
broke  silence.  "  What  has  happened  to  her  ?  " 
Leon  related  how  he  was  separated  from  her  and 
Use  in  the  Boulevard  de  Jodoigne. 

"  Probably  they  have  been  able  to  escape  from 
the  town  and  went  to  Brussels." 

He  asked  Monsieur  Heuvelman  what  had 
happened  to  him,  and  what  was  done  with  the 
hostages  when  Louvain  was  set  on  fire.  But  the 
alderman  could  tell  him  nothing.  He  silently  shook 
his  head,  caressing  the  dog  that  pressed  close  to  him, 
as  if  fearing  to  be  left  alone  again. 

Full  of  pity,  Leon  looked  at  the  broken-hearted, 
dazed  man. 

"  Come  along,   Grandfather,   we  must  go  away 
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from  here.  You  cannot  remain  here."  He  helped 
the  alderman  to  get  up.  Heavily  his  shaking  hand 
leaned  on  Leon's  shoulder,  and  together  the  old 
man  and  the  boy  picked  their  way  through  the  ruins. 
At  the  end  of  the  street  they  turned,  and  looked  long 
at  what  was  once  the  beautiful  home  of  the  riclj, 
proud  "  Monsieur  Alphonse." 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  GAIN  there  was  a  large  family  gathering  round 
Madame  Casimir's  dinner-table  in  the  Villa 
Germaine ;  but  this  time  there  was  heard  no 
lively  conversation,  no  joyous  laughter  of  children. 
No  swift  feet  ran  round  the  lawn,  no  active  figures 
threw  balls  across  the  tennis-net. 

Immediately  after  the  billeted  soldiers  had  left, 
Louise  Casimir  closed  her  house  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Prevoyance  and  the  doctor's  family  moved  to  the 
Villa  Germaine.  The  old  lady  hoped  that  her  son 
might  conquer  his  melancholy  mood,  when  not 
constantly  reminded  of  his  injury  by  his  surround- 
ings and  Louise  accepted  her  offer  of  hospitality 
with  pleasure.  She  not  only  felt  time  heavily 
hanging  on  her  hands  since  the  hospital  had  been 

closed  by  the  German  authorities  ;  she  was  depressed 
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by  fear  of  the  future  more  than  she  wished  her 
husband  to  know.  What  could  they  do  now  that 
Louis  was  no  longer  able  to  practise,  when, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  luxury,  they  would 
have  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  the  small  capital 
that  the  war  left  them. 

They  had  spent  only  a  few  days  at  Ukkel  when 
Use  and  Mademoiselle  Josephine  arrived,  exhausted 
and  ill  from  terror  and  fatigue.  And  how  great  was 
Madame  Casimir's  distress  when  she  heard  that 
Leon  as  well  had  suffered  the  terrors  of  Louvain 
and  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans. 

Very  sad  was  the  meeting  of  Louis  Casimir  and 
his  stepdaughter,  who  had  both  worked  so  bravely 
and  indefatigably  in  the  ambulance.  The  girl  was 
not  able  to  control  herself  when  she  saw  the  doctor's 
mutilation.  She  was  accustomed  to  the  most 
horrible  wounds  of  soldiers,  but  much  more  horrible 
appeared  to  her  this  arm,  for  a  lifetime  used  to  a 
surgeon's  delicate  work,  now  doomed  to  inactivity. 

Heavily  pressed  upon  all  the  uncertainty  about 
the  fate  of  the  three  Casimirs,  who  each  in  his  different 
way  was  taking  part  in  the  struggle.  Since  Brussels 
had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  none  but  German 
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official  information  was  procurable,  and  the  stories 
of  the  fugitives  from  Louvain  and  Aerschot  could 
only  be  whispered.  All  the  famished,  half-demented 
people  who  came  to  the  town  seemed  to  have  gone 
through  the  most  frightful  experiences. 

Denise,  who  also  returned  to  her  mother's  house 
with  the  doctor's  family,  no  longer  separated  herself 
from  the  others.  Faithfully  every  day  she  walked 
out  with  Louis,  trying  to  divert  his  thoughts  from 
his  disaster  by  bright  conversation.  It  was  she 
who  induced  him  to  learn  to  write  with  his  left  hand, 
encouraging  him  when  his  first  attempts  dismally 
failed.  She  cheered  up  her  mother,  in  poignant 
suspense  concerning  the  fate  of  Leon,  and  found 
interesting  work  for  Madeleine,  who  roamed  about, 
shy  and  unhappy. 

Georgette  had  returned  home.  A  couple  of  days 
after  the  occupation  of  Brussels,  Emanuel  Wouters 
had  undertaken  the  journey  from  Antwerp  to  fetch 
his  little  daughter.  With  his  jovial  hospitality 
he  suggested  that  the  whole  family  should  come 
with  him  to  Antwerp  ;  there  they  would  be  safe, 
for  the  Germans  would  never  be  able  to  get  there. 

The  shipowner  brought  a  delightful  surprise  for 
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the  doctor  and  his  wife — a  letter  from  their  son. 
He^was  all  right,  Jean.  As  a  volunteer  sapper  he 
had  worked  hard  to  put  the  defences  of  Antwerp 
in  a  state  of  efficiency.  Everything  was  ready  now, 
and  he  longed  for  the  real  soldier's  life,  for  the 
moment  that  at  last  he  might  strike  a  blow  at  the 
enemy.  The  parents  shook  their  heads  at  their  boy's 
eagerness.  They,  who  knew  what  it  really  meant 
to  be  a  soldier  on  active  service,  were  grateful  that 
Jean  was  in  safety  behind  the  forts. 

When,  during  the  warm,  beautiful  summer  even- 
ings, the  family  sat  together  on  the  terrace  of  the 
villa,  when  conversation  continually  turned  upon 
the  war  and  the  wretched  plight  of  the  numberless 
ruined  towns  and  villages,  no  one  hesitated  to 
express  hatred  of  the  German  invader.  They  knew 
that  Denise,  too,  felt  Belgian ;  that,  after  Louis 
Casimir's  return  and  the  terrible  stories  of  Lou  vain, 
Aerschot  and  Dinant,  she  made  no  further  attempt 
to  defend  Gustav's  compatriots. 

Then,  five  days  after  the  destruction  of  Louvain, 
Leon  and  his  grandfather  arrived  with  Bijou. 
Monsieur  Heuvelman,  who  now  possessed  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  few  hundred  pounds  he  carried 
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with  him,  whose  house  was  burnt  down,  and  whose 
brewery  had  been  bombarded  into  ruin,  applied 
for  a  shelter  in  Madame  Casimir's  house.  Use 
had  gently  tried  to  prepare  Mademoiselle  Josephine 
for  the  probable  news  of  her  master's  death,  and 
when  he  suddenly  stood  before  the  old  housekeeper, 
not  the  proud,  imperious,  and  wealthy  Monsieur 
Alphonse,  but  an  aged  and  broken  man,  way-worn, 
ragged  and  begrimed,  her  joy  at  his  safety  and  her 
grief  at  his  condition  broke  out  in  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterics.  But  Leon  flung  himself  passionately 
on  his  grandmother's  neck  and  soon  everybody's 
interest  centred  in  him  ;  he  had  to  relate  his  ex- 
periences ;  what  he  had  gone  through  near  the 
forts  of  Liege,  his  imprisonment  near  Huy,  and  all 
the  terrible  things  he  had  seen  and  suffered  during 
the  destruction  of  Louvain. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  days  old  Madame 
Casimir's  face  regained  its  former  cheerfulness ; 
she  sat  listening  quietly,  her  grandson's  brown  hands 
in  hers,  the  thrill  of  pity  in  his  voice,  as  he  told  of 
the  misery  he  had  witnessed,  moved  her  more  deeply 
than  the  story  of  his  numerous  adventures.  She  had 
her  boy  again,  not  a  proud  hero,  still  less  as  a  bragging 
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scapegrace,  but  a  human  being  who  had  felt  and 
suffered  from  the  inhumanity  of  a  war  entered  upon 
with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

But  very  soon,  after  a  few  days'  much-needed 
rest  and  the  sense  of  safety  from  pressing  dangers, 
Leon  found  it  wearisome  to  remain  inactive.  Quietly 
he  made  plans  to  reach  Antwerp,  and  to  serve  again 
with  the  army.  In  the  meantime,  he  walked  about 
the  town,  saw  the  German  guards,  the  numerous 
brightly  coloured  proclamations  and  the  soldiers 
who  nearly  every  day  marched  through  Brussels 
on  their  way  to  the  front  and  to  France. 

He  liked  to  stroll  near  the  new  barracks,  now 
occupied  by  the  enemy ;  to  view  at  close  quarters 
the  soldiers  whom  he  had  watched  so  many  weeks 
from  a  distance,  whom  he  had  seen  with  wild  faces  con- 
vulsed with  hatred,  and  who  were  so  different  now. 

Astonished,  he  saw  how  the  grey-coats  enjoyed 
smoking  their  pipes  and  singing  their  songs,  how 
they  chatted  genially  with  the  citizens,  and  treated 
to  bon-bons  the  children  gazing  at  them  in  front  of 
the  barracks.  One  dismal  September  afternoon  he 
found  himself  before  the  Infantry  Barracks  in  the 
Avenue  Sainte-Anne,  when  a  troop  of  Belgian 
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prisoners  of  war,  accompanied  by  a  force  of  German 
soldiers,  came  up.  The  prisoners  were  halted  by  the 
barrack  gates  and  soon  drew  a  crowd.  Full  of 
curiosity,  Leon  also  went  nearer  to  have  a  look  at 
the  Belgians,  about  sixty  of  all  ranks,  and  clad 
in  the  most  wonderful  combinations  of  uniforms  and 
civil  clothes.  Everything  was  arranged  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  prisoners  filed  past  and  a  grey-bearded 
sergeant  wrote  down  their  names.  Some  of  them 
gazed  with  interest  round  or  began  to  chat  with  the 
nearest  civilians  ;  but  most  of  them  were  anxious 
and  distressed. 

All  at  once  a  cry  of  recognition  rose  from  the 
increasing  crowd  :  "  Emile  ...  is  it  you  ?  "  A 
man  looked  up,  a  woman  elbowed  her  way  to  the 
front  and  fell  on  his  neck,  laughing  and  weeping. 
One  of  the  soldiers  would  have  pushed  her  away, 
but  the  sergeant  said  kindly :  "  Let  them  be." 
The  crowd  became  more  and  more  dense.  All  came 
to  see  whether  they  could  recognise  relatives  among 
the  prisoners.  The  prisoners  talked  with  the 
spectators,  gave  news  of  their  folk  and  quickly 
scribbled  letters  which  obliging  bystanders  promised 
to  post. 
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Leon's  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  tall  young  fellow 
whose  face  was  turned  away  from  him,  gazing  at 
the  rapidly  thinning  foliage  of  the  trees.  That  lithe, 
broad-shouldered  figure  seemed  very  familiar.  It 
was  true ;  as  the  soldier  looked  round  Leon  recog- 
nised his  cousin  Jean.  He  thrust  through  the  crowd 
and  pulled  the  prisoner's  sleeve. 

"  Jean  !  " 

Jean  started,  and  a  delighted  smile  replaced  the 
forlorn  look  on  his  face. 

"  Leon,  can  it  be  you  ?  " 

The  prisoners  were  now  ordered  into  the  barrack- 
yard,  but  the  civilians  who  had  found  relatives 
or  friends  amongst  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
accompany  them  for  a  few  moments.  The  two 
cousins  found  a  place  near  the  wall  of  the  yard  where 
they  could  have  a  quiet  talk,  and  here  Jean  told  his 
tale  of  misfortune.  He  reminded  Leon  of  his  parting 
words  :  "  Who  knows  where  we  may  meet  again  ?  " 

No  ;  Jean  Casimir  had  not  expected  that  it  would 
be  in  barracks  occupied  by  the  Germans,  that  the 
meeting  would  be  a  farewell  on  the  way  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  country  of  the  enemy — who  could  tell 
for  how  long  ? 
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The  volunteers  had  gladly  embraced  their  task, 
eager  to  share  in  the  defence  of  their  Fatherland. 
News  of  the  German  victories  reached  Antwerp, 
with  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  the  villages  and 
towns,  and  they  were  on  fire  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  enemy  and  avenge  the  sufferings  of  Belgium. 

Singing,  they  left  the  town  when,  on  the  fifth  of 
September,  a  sortie  was  undertaken  to  Boschkapelle, 
held  by  the  Germans,  and  full  of  courage  they  waited 
for  the  first  action.  By  a  mistake  in  carrying  out  an 
order,  or  lack  of  timely  warning,  they  fell  into  an 
ambush,  where  they  were  surrounded  and  disarmed 
by  greatly  superior  numbers  long  before  any  of  them 
had  fully  realised  what  was  happening.  Jean  Casimir 
clenched  his  fists  in  anger  when  he  thought  of  the 
disgrace.  "  I  would  rather  have  a  bullet  through  my 
head  ;  that  at  least  would  have  meant  an  honourable 
death.  '  Prisoner  of  War  '  ;  it  sounds  as  if  one  had 
surrendered  from  cowardice ;  and  I,  who  dreamed 
of  some  brave  deed,  I,  who  meant  to  be  a  hero." 

Somewhat  surprised,  Leon  listened  to  these 
passionate  words.  Heroism,  brave  deeds — were 
they  not  merely  an  illusion  ?  He  thought  of  Ceule- 
mans,  who  for  days  had  gone  through  the  strain  of 
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fierce  conflict,  and  who  said  "  Courage  has  no  value. 
In  the  trenches  walks  invisible  death." 

Then  Jean  asked  to  hear  what  his  cousin  had  been 
doing.  Emanuel  Wouters  had  brought  the  infor- 
mation that  Leon  was  serving  as  a  despatch-rider 
with  the  army.  Leon  told  his  story.  He  became 
excited  as  he  recalled  what  he  had  been  through. 
There  was  no  auditor  whom  he  would  have  preferred 
to  Jean  Casimir — his  chum,  Jean,  who  used  to  be  his 
superior  in  everything. 

Jean  listened  with  suppressed  envy.  Le"on  was 
free  ;  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  he  wou'd  go  to 
Antwerp  and  take  up  his  duties  as  despatch-rider. 
To-morrow  or  the  day  after  the  prisoners  of  war 
would  begin  their  journey  to  one  of  the  big  camps 
in  Germany,  reduced  to  inaction  as  long  as  the 
war  lasted. 

The  sergeant  now  announced  that  the  barrack 
gates  were  about  to  be  shut.  The  visitors  must 
leave,  but  next  morning,  before  seven  o'clock,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of  the 
prisoners,  of  furnishing  them  with  money  or  clothing 
before  they  were  removed. 

Jean  brightened  up  at  the  thought  that  his  parents 
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would  surely  come  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  Leon 
remembered  with  a  start  that  his  cousin  knew 
nothing  of  Uncle  Louis'  loss  of  his  hand.  He  dared 
not  speak  of  it  at  this  moment. 

Slowly  the  visitors  departed.  Each  turned  for  a 
last  look,  waving  good-bye ;  then  the  heavy  gate 
grated  on  its  hinges  and  fell  to  with  a  clash  that 
seemed  to  cut  off  hope. 

Next  morning  a  crowd  was  patiently  waiting 
there,  heedless  of  the  rain  that  steadily  came  down. 
Shabby  women,  with  children  dragging  at  their 
skirts,  old  men  carrying  a  humble  little  parcel, 
a  few  well-dressed  ladies  with  large  bags  full  of  good 
things.  Close  to  the  gate  sat  two  small  boys  carrying 
a  packet  between  them.  Their  great,  eager  eyes 
never  left  the  deserted  barrack-yard,  and  the  other 
watchers  inquired  of  them  whether  it  was  their 
father  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  or  their  big 
brother  ? 

"  Father,"  they  replied  together.  "  Father  is 
serving  with  the  line."  A  neighbour  had  told  them 
that  their  father  had  been  taken  to  the  barracks 
here,  and  that  at  seven  o'clock  they  could  see  him. 
"  There  is  so  much  we  want  to  tell  him,"  went  on 
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the  bigger  boy.  "  We  have  got  a  new  little  sister, 
and  another  house,  and  Mother  is  dead." 

A  little  way  out  of  the  crowd  Louis  Casimir 
and  his  wife  were  pacing  up  and  down.  They  had 
got  up  at  dawn  to  be  there  in  good  time,  for  they 
were  at  some  distance  from  the  barracks. 

Last  night  Louise  had  gone  to  the  house  in  Brussels 
for  some  winter  clothing.  The  doctor  carried  a  little 
leather  bag  in  which  twenty  gold  pieces  had  been 
sewn.  There  were  no  longer  any  illusions  as  to  an 
early  termination  of  the  war.  Who  could  tell  how 
many  long  months  of  the  approaching  winter  their 
boy  must  pass  in  the  prisoners'  camp  ? 

The  expectation  of  seeing  him  again,  of  looking  in 
his  face  and  hearing  his  voice,  was  the  first  ray  of 
sunshine  in  these  dark  days.  Louis  Casimir  suggested 
to  his  wife  to  say  nothing  of  his  maimed  arm.  Should 
Jean  notice  the  black  sling,  they  would  treat  it  as 
a  matter  of  no  importance — some  slight  wound. 

They  waited  on.  Impatiently  the  doctor  looked 
at  his  watch — a  quarter  past  seven.  Had  Leon  made 
a  mistake  about  the  time  ?  There  was  no  movement 
in  the  barrack-yard  until  at  last  a  couple  of  soldiers 
came  and  asked  the  civilians  what  they  were  waiting 
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for.  They  were  overwhelmed  with  inquiries  in 
Flemish  and  French,  but  they  could  not  understand 
the  eager  questioners,  and  only  made  gestures  to 
warn  them  off.  Doctor  Casimir  addressed  them 
in  German.  "  Are  not  the  Belgian  prisoners  of 
war  coming  yet  ?  Their  relatives  were  told  that 
they  might  say  good-bye  to  them  before  seven 
o'clock ." 

The  two  soldiers  looked  at  each  other  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  After  hesitating  a  few  moments, 
one  of  them  re-entered  the  barracks.  The  crowd 
waited  in  growing  anxiety.  A  cruel  misgiving  stole 
over  them.  They  fought  it  down  and  still  tried  to 
hope.  The  soldier  returned  with  a  compassionate 
look.  '  The  prisoners  left  this  morning  at  five," 
he  said  to  Doctor  Casimir. 

The  doctor  translated  his  words,  but  the  crowd 
had  already  understood.  Some  could  not  yet  credit 
the  news  of  their  disappointment,  and  stood  still 
staring  at  the  empty  yard ;  others  slowly  moved 
away,  carrying,  as  if  they  had  suddenly  grown 
heavy,  the  parcels  which  they  had  brought  with 
such  anticipation. 

From  the  threatening  sky  heavily  fell  the  rain. 
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Under  the  sodden  trees  of  the  Avenue  Sainte-Anne, 
Louis  Casimir  and  his  wife  took  their  weary  way. 
They  talked  on  indifferent  topics,  for  neither  wished 
to  betray  how  deep  was  the  anguish  of  suddenly 
raised  and  suddenly  crushed  hopes. 


CHAPTER  XV 

LEON,   PIERRE,   AND    DISCIPLINE 

/T~AHE  news  spread  like  wildfire  on  the  battalion  of 
Major  Pierard :  "  The  '  Little  Lion  '  has  come 
back  !  "  And  indeed  a  swarm  of  soldiers  was  waiting 
to  meet  Leon  when  he  left  the  little  hotel  where  the 
major  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  On  all  sides  hands 
were  held  out  and  words  of  welcome  were  heard,  and 
the  boy,  moved  and  very  proud  of  his  popularity, 
was  delighted  to  salute  and  shake  hands  with  his 
comrades. 

He  had  passed  through  so  much  good  and  evil 
fortune  with  them.  "  Hallo,  Vermeulen  !  How  are 
you,  Van  Herck  ?  Has  the  wound  at  your  arm 
healed,  Poncin  ?  And  where  is  Sergeant  Ver- 
bandert  and  Corporal  Dewit  ?  I  don't  see  either  of 
them." 

No  ;  Verbandert  and  Dewit,  like  so  many  others, 
279 
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were  not  there,  and  would  never  be  there  ;  and 
Leon  had  to  hear  the  tragic  story  of  all  these  fallen 
men  sitting  with  his  companions  in  the  little  inn  at 
Waerloos,  where  the  men  lustily  told  their  stories, 
and  demanded  Leon's  news. 

Whence  had  he  come  ?  Had  he  not  been  im- 
prisoned near  Huy  by  the  Germans,  as  they 
thought.  What  ?  Had  they  been  going  to  shoot 
him  ?  Had  he  seen  the  destruction  of  Louvain  ? 
Was  it  true  that  the  drunken  soldiers  had  shot  their 
own  compatriots,  and  because  of  that  the  incen- 
diarism and  the  looting  had  been  commanded  ? 

Leon  had  plenty  of  news  to  give.  The  Belgians 
who  had  been  inside  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp 
had  heard  nothing  but  vague  rumours  and  the 
tidings  brought  to  town  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages. 

Not  without  a  struggle  old  Madame  Casimir  had 
consented  that  her  grandson  should  serve  again. 
She  thought  he  had  now  gone  through  sufficient 
danger  and  privation.  Grandfather  Heuvelman 
prophesied  that  he  would  be  taken  prisoner  before 
ever  he  got  to  Antwerp  ;  finally,  .Uncle  Louis  took 
Leon's  part,  arguing  that  the  boy  had  enlisted  and 
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that  it  was  now  his  duty  to  try  and  rejoin  his 
battalion. 

With  much  adroitness  and  ingenuity  Leon  made 
his  way  through  the  occupied  territory  to  Antwerp. 
Disguised  as  a  workman's  lad  he  went  on  foot  or  in 
some  peasant's  cart  along  the  by-ways.  In  Antwerp 
he  had  bought  a  new  boy-scout's  uniform.  Uncle 
Wouters,  at  whose  house  he  stayed  a  couple  of  days, 
gave  him  his  own  new  bicycle,  and  so  he  came  to 
Waerloos,  where  the  Military  Command  told  him 
Major  Pierard's  battalion  was  stationed. 

The  soldiers  described  their  retreat  after  the  fall 
of  Namur,  how  they  reached  a  harbour  in  the  north 
of  France  and  from  thence  got,  by  way  of  Ostend, 
to  Antwerp.  During  the  first  days  they  expected 
that  the  rapidly  advancing  Germans  would  besiege 
the  town,  and  everything  was  prepared,  but  this  did 
not  happen.  Large  army-corps  marched  through 
Belgium  to  the  front  in  France,  and  the  occupied 
territory  was  held  only  by  small  forces,  generally 
by  the  Landsturm,  who  in  every  respect  were  inferior 
to  the  young,  well-drilled  men  of  the  field  army. 

Then  the  army  massed  in  Antwerp  began  to  under- 
take sorties  towards  Boschkapelle  and  Aerschot. 
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Continually  they  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy, 
and  after  violent  struggles  drove  them  out  of  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  where  they  pulled  down  the 
German  flag  from  the  towers,  replacing  it  by  then- 
own  beloved  Belgian  tricolour. 

For  the  second  time  Leon  took  up  his  duties  as 
despatch-rider,  but  now,  no  longer  having  his 
motor-bicycle,  he  took  much  longer  to  cover  the 
distances.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Major 
Pierard  had  highly  valued  his  accuracy  and  devotion 
and  with  an  encouraging  word,  that  made  the  boy's 
heart  swell  with  pride,  he  greeted  Leon's  return  to 
his  battalion. 

*  *  *  *  * 

On  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
when  Leon  had  been  serving  again  only  a  few  days, 
the  battalion  of  Major  Pierard  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed, by  way  of  Duffel  and  Rumpst,  to  Malines. 
The  men  marched  in  silence  along  the  dark  road. 
Now  and  again  the  moon  broke  through  the  clouds 
and  illuminated  for  a  moment  the  fields  and  distant 
masses  of  trees. 

Preparation  had  been  made  for  an  attack  on  a 
village  between  Malines  and  Rumpst;  scouts  had 
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reported  that  the  place  was  not  held  in  strength  by 
the  Germans,  and  the  Belgian  infantry  were  now 
advancing  on  Marbeke  from  two  sides. 

At  length  they  left  the  main  road  and  in  small 
groups  crept  along  narrow  footpaths,  with  difficulty 
picking  their  way  between  beetroot  fields  and  across 
ditches.  As  the  moon  pierced  the  clouds  they 
discerned  the  tower  of  Marbeke  about  half  a  mile 
away  ;  some  five  hundred  yards  nearer  a  railway 
cutting  crossed  the  land. 

Everything  seemed  quiet  in  the  village.  Very 
cautiously  the  Belgians  approached  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  line.  Suddenly  a  thousand 
flashes  splintered  the  darkness  ;  a  crash  of  reports 
followed,  and  a  storm  of  bullets  compelled  the 
Belgians  to  retreat.  The  Germans  had  taken  up 
their  position  behind  the  line  obviously  prepared 
for  the  attack. 

"  Lie  down  !  "  came  the  command.  The  Belgians 
threw  themselves  down  on  the  bare  field.  Every  one 
who  saw  a  ditch  sought  its  shelter.  Others,  with 
hands  and  spades,  tried  to  dig  themselves  in.  Leon, 
who  was  in  the  rear  with  his  bicycle,  was  told  to 
return  and  take  an  order  to  the  reserves  that  were 
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coming  up.  The  shooting  from  the  other  side  of 
the  line  ceased,  and  both  sides  waited  in  ominous 
silence. 

By  the  time  the  reserves  arrived  day  had  begun 
to  break,  and  as  the  Germans  were  supposed  not  to 
be  in  great  force,  the  signal  for  attack  was  sounded ; 
the  line  must  be  taken  by  storm.  Shouting  wildly, 
the  Belgians  advanced,  their  bayonets  gleaming  in 
the  dim  light.  Heedless  of  the  numbers  falling, 
those  behind  pressed  on. 

The  Germans  retreated  and  took  cover  behind  the 
houses  of  Marbeke.  There  they  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  barricades  of  carts  and  every  kind  of 
protection.  The  Belgians  pushed  on.  As  the  village 
was  reached  a  hand-to-hand  fight  began ;  inch  by 
inch  the  street  must  be  contested.  It  was  a  hard 
task  to  dislodge  the  enemy  ;  they  had  brought  a 
machine-gun  up  to  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  houses, 
which  showered  a  rain  of  bullets  on  the  attacking 
force  as  a  hailstorm  beats  down  the  blades  of  grass. 

The  fields  and  the  line  were  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  the  fallen,  but  there  was  no  slacking  in  the  advance, 
though  the  Belgians  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  their  artillery. 
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On  his  return  from  the  main  road,  Leon  saw  the 
struggle  at  the  line.  Trembling  with  excitement, 
he  followed  the  advancing  Belgians.  From  the 
distance  he  watched  the  fight  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village.  No,  it  was  impossible  only  to  look  on  ;  he 
concealed  his  bicycle  in  a  ditch,  snatched  up  the 
rifle  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  and  rushed  to  join  his 
comrades.  With  them  he  thrust  into  the  village 
street ;  for  the  first  time  of  his  life  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  assault.  Bullets  whizzed  past  him  right 
and  left ;  he  scarcely  thought  of  them.  The 
crescendo  of  the  rifle-fire  was  deafening.  The  men 
by  his  side  charged  on  with  wild  cries  and  sharply 
yelled  commands.  Suddenly  they  caught  sight  of 
the  boy-scout  in  their  ranks,  and  shouts  of  applause 
rang  out :  "  Hurrah  for  the  '  Little  Lion  '  !  Bravo, 
boy  !  Let  them  have  it !  " 

They  forced  their  way  through  the  streets  towards 
the  centre  of  the  village.  Whenever  Leon  saw  a 
head  behind  the  walls  he  let  off  his  rifle  without 
realising  what  he  was  doing :  the  act  became 
mechanical.  The  standard-bearer  close  to  him  was 
shot  down.  Leon  seized  the  colours  and  dashed 
forward  towards  the  church  behind  which  the 
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Germans  had  made  a  stand.  There  was  a  sound  of 
thunder  ;  the  first  shell  had  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  village,  and  the  enemy,  who  saw  themselves 
attacked  from  both  sides,  began  slowly  to  retreat. 
The  German  flag  was  waving  from  the  tower. 
The  church  door  was  open,  and  a  thought  flashed 
through  Leon's  mind  ;  he  hurried  in.  Seats  were 
lying  about  in  disorder,  and  the  building  was  empty. 
After  some  search  he  discovered  a  door,  half  covered 
by  bricks,  which  led  to  the  tower  steps  ;  he  ran  up. 
Panting,  he  climbed  on,  every  now  and  then  catching 
a  glimpse  through  the  narrow  windows  of  the  fight 
raging  in  the  churchyard.  At  last  he  was  on  the  roof 
of  the  tower.  The  task  was  not  easy.  The  German 
flag  was  firmly  fixed,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong 
he  could  hardly  stand  against  it.  And  now  he  was 
observed  by  the  Germans  below,  and  bullets  began 
to  whistle  round  his  head.  Would  the  rope  never 
give  way  ?  Now  his  knife  was  through  it.  With  a 
vigorous  effort  he  dislodged  the  pole  and  the  flag 
fluttered  to  the  ground.  For  a  moment  the  victorious 
cries  of  the  Belgians  rose  above  the  din  of  firing  as 
Leon,  ignoring  the  bullets,  tried  to  secure  the  Belgian 
flag  in  its  place. 
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As  he  raised  his  left  arm  a  burning  pain  stabbed 
through  it  and  his  sleeve  was  dyed  red.  He  could 
feel  something  warm  running  down  his  wrist  and 
hand,  but  he  set  his  teeth  ;  it  should  be  done. 
Summoning  up  all  his  strength,  he  made  the  staff 
fast,  and  the  Belgian  tricolour  flew  above  Marbeke. 
Dizzy  with  pain  and  exhaustion,  Leon  steadied 
himself  for  a  moment  by  the  battlements.  As  he 
looked  down  he  saw  that  the  firing  had  ceased. 
The  Germans  had  retreated  and  the  Belgians  occupied 
the  village. 

When  he  appeared  in  the  churchyard  he  was 
greeted  by  a  thundering  "  hurrah."  Wild  with 
exultation,  breathless  and  perspiring,  the  men  hoisted 
him  up  and  carried  him  shoulder-high.  They  were 
only  induced  to  relinquish  him  by  discovering  his 
wound,  which  was  presently  dressed  by  a  sergeant 
in  one  of  the  deserted  houses.  It  was  only  a  flesh 
wound,  and  Leon  soon  got  the  better  of  the  faintness 
caused  by  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 

Searching  the  houses,  the  Belgians  found  a  large 
supply  of  victuals  left  behind  by  the  Germans  in 
their  retreat.  Ravenous  from  their  exertions,  they 
fell  upon  them  with  appetite,  taking  their  well-earned 
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rest  in  the  churchyard,  and  every  now  and  then 
joyfully  looking  up  to  the  tower  where  their  beloved 
Belgian  colours  waved  proudly  in  the  morning  sun. 
But  repose  was  not  for  long.  The  Germans  were 
expected  to  return  with  reinforcements,  and  Leon 
was  sent  for  to  take  an  order  to  the  commander  of  the 
artillery,  and  he  recollected  that  his  bicycle  was  still 
lying  in  a  ditch  outside  the  village.  His  arm  was 
stiff  and  the  wound  still  painful,  but  he  assured  the 
major  that  he  was  quite  fit  for  his  duty. 

In  the  field  by  the  line  numbers  of  wounded  men 
had  fallen.  Some  had  dragged  themselves  to  the 
village  ;  many,  their  faces  drawn  with  suffering, 
sat  looking  at  the  space  which  they  could  not  hope 
to  cover.  Leon  hastened  past  them  ;  he  could  give 
no  help,  and  the  sight  of  so  much  misery  tightened 
his  throat. 

He  began  to  search  the  field,  but  it  was  seamed 
with  ditches,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
make  his  way  through  the  bushes.  He  hurried  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Time  was  flying.  By  and  by 
the  Germans  would  return  and  Marbeke  would  be 
lost.  At  last  he  found  his  bicycle.  As  he  lifted  it 
out  of  the  ditch  suddenly  he  stood  still  to  listen. 
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Was  it  imagination,  or  did  some  one  call  his  name  ? 
He  strained  his  ears  .  .  .  nothing  but  a  vague 
sound  of  voices  from  the  distant  village.  Stay — 
yes,  there  it  came  again.  Assuredly  it  was  some  one 
calling  "  Leon  !  "  The  boy  stared  about  him.  The 
faint  cry  was  from  there,  where,  in  a  ditch  a  few 
yards  away,  lay  the  dark  figure  of  a  soldier.  Leon 
ran  towards  him.  The  man  was  lying  on  his  back, 
his  uniform  thick  with  mud,  his  death-white  face 
covered  with  blood.  As  Leon  bent  over  him  a  startled 
exclamation  burst  from  his  lips.  It  was  Pierre. 

Pierre  Casimir's  company  had  been  with  the 
infantry  at  the  taking  of  Marbeke.  After  the  battle 
near  Haelen  remnants  of  Pierre's  regiment  were 
ordered  to  Antwerp  and  had  joined  in  the  sorties 
against  Aerschot  and  Boschkapelle. 

After  having  taken  leave  of  Use  in  the  churchyard 
at  Leau,  Pierre's  melancholy,  the  consequence  of 
nervous  exhaustion  caused  by  the  terrible  days  at 
the  forts  of  Liege,  was  unrelieved.  He  could  no 
longer  share  the  enthusiasm  of  his  comrades ;  to 
him  the  war  became  a  long  torture.  He  could  feel 
no  delight  in  victory  when  he  heard  the  wounded 
groaning  around  him  ;  he  could  not  speak  with  hate 
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and  contempt  of  the  enemy,  for  he  knew  that  they 
were  young  men  who,  like  himself,  had  been  forced 
to  fight.  He  confessed  to  himself  that  he  was  no 
hero  ;  he  did  his  duty  as  a  soldier  and  attacked  the 
foe  because  that  duty  obliged  him  to  do  it ;  but  if 
permission  had  been  given  him  to  throw  away  his 
rifle,  he  would  have  done  so  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

Once  he  was  in  a  bayonet  action,  and  ever  since 
his  sleep  was  tormented  by  horrible  visions  ;  every 
night  again  he  saw  the  furious  men  with  bloodshot 
eyes  and  writhing  lips  charging  upon  him,  and  again 
he  seemed  to  transfix  with  his  bayonet  the  bodies 
of  his  opponents.  He  had  long  since  accustomed 
himself  to  expect  death  ;  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  he  would  never  see  his  family  again,  that  the 
brief  meeting  with  Use  in  Leau  was  a  final  farewell. 

Until  now  he  had  never  been  wounded  ;  his  blithe 
comrades  were  killed  round  him,  but  in  him  no 
bullet  found  its  mark.  With  the  others  he  stormed 
the  railway  cutting  ;  a  bullet  pierced  his  knapsack, 
men  went  down  right  and  left.  A  German,  a  slender 
boy,  who  rose  before  him,  raising  his  rifle  to  fell 
him  with  the  butt,  he  bayoneted.  Then  followed 
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the  chase  across  the  muddy  beetroot-field  after  the 
retreating  Germans  ;  then  at  last  a  bullet  in  his 
hip  and,  as  he  staggered,  a  second  in  his  shoulder. 

His  first,  his  only,  thought  was,  "  Now  the  moment 
has  come."  He  lay  motionless  on  the  ground  as  the 
advance  clamoured  past  him.  He  could  hear  the 
fight  raging  in  the  distance  as  the  village  was  entered, 
but  a  leaden  weight  was  pressing  on  his  limbs. 
The  warm  blood  ran  down  beneath  his  clothes  ;  a 
stinging  pain  burned  his  shoulder  ;  he  knew  that 
death  was  coming  nearer,  that  with  that  warm  stream 
of  blood  life  was  slowly  ebbing,  life  that  he  had  cursed 
so  many  times  during  the  last  weeks. 

But  now  wild  revolt  awoke  in  him  ;  he  would  not 
die,  if  only  help  could  come  to  stop  the  terrible 
flow  of  blood.  He  could  not  die  till  he  had  seen  his 
darling  once  again.  He  was  still  so  young  .  .  . 
happiness  was  so  near. 

But  none  came.  The  wind  blew  the  smoke  of 
battle  towards  him.  Continually  the  sound  of  the 
fight  went  on,  and  slowly  Pierre  began  to  lose 
consciousness.  His  thoughts  became  confused. 
Again  he  lived  through  the  dreadful  weeks  of  war  ; 
then  he  fancied  that  Use  was  bending  over  him  ; 
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they  were  together  once  more,  and  happy.  He  was 
aroused  by  footsteps  not  far  off.  He  tried  to  turn 
his  head,  and  saw  a  boy-scout  passing.  The  boy 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  .  .  .  came  back. 
Was  it  possible  ?  No  ...  it  must  be  his  feverish 
imagination.  That  boy  ...  but  yes,  it  was 
Leon.  Pierre  made  an  effort  to  cry  his  nephew's 
name.  His  voice  was  weak.  The  boy  did  not 
turn ;  no,  this,  too,  was  his  fancy.  Again  he  called, 
and  then — the  face  of  the  boy-scout  was  close  to 
him  and  he  heard  Leon's  well-known  voice,  full 
of  anxiety  :  "  My  God,  Pierre  !  My  dear  fellow, 
have  you  been  wounded  ?  " 

Leon  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his  uncle,  and 
held  his  water-bottle  to  his  mouth.  As  he  tried  to 
raise  Pierre's  head  he  saw  that  his  tunic  was  soaked 
with  blood  at  the  shoulder.  Despairingly  Leon 
gazed  round.  Was  there  nobody  to  attend  to  the 
wounded  ?  Near  the  village  the  enemy  was  coming 
up  again.  Every  moment  lost  meant  a  number  of 
lives  lost.  But  there  Pierre  lay,  dangerously 
wounded.  If  not  immediately  attended  to,  he 
must  bleed  to  death.  What  was  Leon  to  do  ?  The 
decision  was  terrible.  The  iron  duty  of  war  knows 
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neither  pity  nor  charity,  and  he  must  fulfil  that 
duty.  The  wounded  man  implored  him  :  "  Try  to 
get  me  help." 

Leon  sprang  up.  "I  cannot,"  he  stammered. 
"  I  have  an  order  for  the  artillery.  Bear  up,  Pierre, 
I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Pierre  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  pain,  for  he 
knew  that  when  his  nephew  returned  it  would  be 
too  late ;  but  Pierre  also  learned  that  the  life  of 
one  man  does  not  count  in  war. 

For  a  moment  he  held  Leon's  hand. 

"  Give  my  love  to  mother  and  Use,"  he  whispered. 
"  I  wanted  to  be  a  hero  ;  tell  them  I  did  not  die 
a  coward." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  HOHENBERG 


had  Leon  ridden  as  he  did  now.  In 
spite  of  his  wounded  arm,  powerless  to  hold 
the  steering-handle,  he  tore  down  the  road  which 
led  him  to  the  Belgian  artillery.  Having  delivered 
his  order,  he  began  to  search  for  the  Red  Cross 
division  that  had  accompanied  the  troops  the 
night  before.  He  must  find  help  for  Pierre.  Every 
minute  lessened  the  chance  of  his  being  saved, 
but  no  one  could  give  any  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  ambulance.  From  one  he  heard 
that  it  was  quite  close,  from  another  that  it  left 
for  Marbeke  long  ago.  He  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and 
could  only  resolve  to  ride  along  the  way  by  which, 
according  to  his  informants,  the  ambulance  had 
gone.  His  wounded  arm  throbbed  and  burned  ; 

the  jolting  of  his  machine  over  the  uneven  road 

294 
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made  the  pain  intolerable,  but  he  sped  on.  The 
thought  of  Pierre  alone  and  dying  in  the  field  never 
left  him. 

He  felt  uncertain  on  the  unknown  winding  road. 
The  rising  sun  was  obscured  by  heavy  clouds,  so 
that  he  could  not  tell  in  which  direction  he  rode, 
and  a  fear  came  over  him  that  he  had  lost  his  way. 
If  he  could  only  see  a  house,  or  a  peasant  working 
on  the  land,  that  he  might  ask  his  way  ;  but  the 
endless  fields  of  beetroot  on  each  hand  were  quite 
deserted.  Now  the  road  curved  sharply  and  he 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  small  force  of  Uhlans 
coming  on  at  a  quick  trot.  Leon  turned  cold.  He 
was  lost.  Once,  by  the  aid  of  his  motor-bicycle, 
he  escaped  from  the  Uhlans  ;  now,  with  only  a 
bicycle  and  with  a  wounded  arm  he  could  not 
save  himself. 

Yet,  with  a  quick  movement  he  pivoted  on  his 
wheel  and  as  fast  as  possible  fled  back.  Already  he 
heard  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  behind  him  ;  nearer 
and  nearer  they  came.  In  a  few  minutes  the  first 
trooper  had  overtaken  him  and  rode  up  to  the 
bicycle.  Leon  tried  to  evade  him,  ran  up  against  a 
tree,  and  was  thrown  off.  The  Uhlans  leapt  from 
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their  horses  ;  roughly  they  took  hold  of  the  boy  and 
dragged  him  to  his  feet. 

"  Does  artillery  come  along  this  road  ?  "  asked  one 
of  them  in  broken  French.  Leon  looked  at  him 
and  was  silent.  The  Uhlan,  shaking  the  boy, 
repeated  his  question.  Leon  gave  him  a  glance  of 
contempt  and  set  his  lips.  His  only  thought  was  that 
now  Pierre  was  doomed.  Nothing  else  mattered. 

Once  more  the  German  repeated  his  question. 
Furious  at  Leon's  stubborn  silence,  he  ordered  him 
to  get  on  his  bicycle  again,  tied  a  rope  round  his 
neck  and  off  they  set.  The  horses  went  at  full 
gallop  along  the  road,  and  Leon,  if  he  were  to 
avoid  falling,  must  use  both  hands  to  keep  his 
equilibrium. 

At  last  they  halted  at  a  small  hamlet. 

Several  companies  of  Germans  were  here ; 
probably  they  would  make  their  fresh  attack  on 
Marbeke  from  this  place.  In  spite  of  the  agonising 
pain  and  his  extreme  fatigue,  a  smile  was  on  the 
face  of  the  prisoner.  Far  away  he  heard  rifle-fire 
and  the  thunder  of  guns.  The  struggle  for  the 
little  village  had  begun  again,  but  the  Belgian 
artillery  was  on  the  way  to  bring  assistance. 
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That  duty,  at  least,  Leon  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  out. 

Towards  evening,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  hours  in 
the  hamlet  and  then  a  long  march,  the  party 
approached  a  hill  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  fine 
Gothic  chateau.  Two  flags  fluttered  from  its  tower, 
a  white  one  with  a  Red  Cross,  and  the  German 
tricolour.  It  was  evidently  a  chateau  owned  by 
Germans,  and,  like  so  many  others  in  Belgium, 
offering  hospitality  to  German  wounded.  They 
began  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  men  were  not  brutal 
to  the  young  prisoner  in  their  midst ;  they  provided 
him  with  bread  and  beer,  and  during  the  stay  at  the 
hamlet  gave  him  some  straw  to  sleep  upon. 

Passing  through  the  gate  of  the  park,  quickly 
opened  by  the  gatekeeper,  they  marched  through 
the  beautifully-laid-out  garden,  which,  no  more  than 
the  house,  had  suffered  from  the  war.  In  the  court- 
yard they  were  commanded  to  halt.  The  captain 
and  the  lieutenants  mounted  the  wide  stone  steps 
of  the  terrace ;  but  the  French  windows  were 
opened  and  the  graceful  figure  of  a  woman  in  nurse's 
uniform  met  the  Germans  and  invited  them  in. 
Leon,  looking  on  from  the  courtyard,  was  angered 
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by  this  friendly  reception.  How  many  Germans 
lived  in  Belgium,  who  now  offered  a  safe  shelter 
to  the  enemies  of  their  second  fatherland  ! 

Presently  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  the  stables 
by  the  side  of  the  chateau.  All  the  horses  had 
obviously  been  requisitioned,  but  in  the  large, 
beautifully  kept  coach-house  were  two  motor-cars, 
and  a  third,  with  the  Red  Cross  flag,  was  waiting 
outside.  Courteous  servants  placed  chairs  and 
tables  in  the  stable-yard  for  the  soldiers,  bread  and 
meat  was  brought,  and  beer  in  profusion.  Leon 
was  taken  into  the  coach-house,  where  fresh  straw 
had  been  put  down,  and,  utterly  exhausted,  he 
was  glad  to  stretch  his  painful  limbs  and  look  for 
a  quiet  place  near  one  of  the  boxes.  The  stable 
doors  were  left  open  ;  the  cool  evening  breeze  came 
in  and  mingled  with  the  warm  smell  of  hay  and 
carriage  varnish.  In  gay  mood  the  men  sat  down 
to  eat  and  drink.  The  lavish  abundance  of  the 
meal  made  them  hilarious.  They  joked  with  the 
servants,  who  continually  brought  fresh  provisions, 
and,  attracted  by  the  merriment,  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  soldiers. 

For  a  while  Leon  slept.    When  he  awakened  the 
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full  misery  of  his  position  possessed  him  ;  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  Pierre, 
whom  he  could  not  help,  Pierre  was  lying  dead  from 
loss  of  blood  in  the  field. 

A  prisoner  .  .  . 

Like  Jean,  he  would  be  taken  to  one  of  the  barracks 
in  Brussels  by  a  troop  of  Pickelhauben  and  then  to 
Germany,  to  be  interned  in  one  of  the  camps  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  war. 

With  a  faint  smile  he  recalled  his  wild  triumph  of 
that  morning,  the  Belgian  flag  waving  from  the 
tower  of  Marbeke,  and  he,  the  "  Little  Lion," 
applauded  by  the  soldiers  as  a  hero. 

That  had  been  a  courageous  deed  ;  of  such  Jean 
had  dreamed.  How  did  he  do  it  ?  In  an  impulse  of 
mad  excitement,  considering  nothing,  his  mind  a 
blank  to  all  thought  of  danger.  The  greatest  courage 
had  been  shown  by  Uncle  Louis,  when  he  remained 
with  his  patients  in  the  church  at  Leau,  while 
German  shells  were  falling  .  .  .  but  no  one  took 
any  notice  of  that  heroic  action. 

And  courage  had  also  been  shown  by  that  spy 
near  Liege,  who,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  had  crept 
past  the  Belgian  advance-guard ;  that  man  had 
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been  shot  like  a  felon  ;  his  heroic  action  was  looked 
upon  as  a  crime.  Leon's  musings  were  broken  by 
the  sudden  silence  of  the  soldiers,  who  stood  up 
like  one  man  and  came  to  attention  in  front  of  their 
chairs.  From  the  castle  came  the  captain  and  the 
lieutenants,  and  the  young  chatelaine  walked  with 
them. 

The  lady  spoke  kindly  to  the  men,  asking  them 
in  German  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
meal,  whether  there  was  sufficient  straw  for  their 
beds,  and  her  white  hand  pointed  to  the  freshly-laid 
heaps  in  the  stable. 

This  drew  her  attention  to  the  boy-scout.  She 
made  inquiries  about  him  of  the  captain,  who  told 
her  that  the  boy  had  been  picked  up  that  afternoon 
by  the  Uhlans,  as  he  was  upon  service  for  the 
Belgian  army. 

At  the  first  sound  of  her  rich  contralto  voice 
Leon  had  recognised  in  the  mistress  of  the  chateau 
the  young  lady  whom  he  once  found — how  long 
ago  it  seemed — a  deserted  fugitive  at  the  station 
of  Welckenraedt,  whom  he  took  with  his  motor- 
bicycle  to  her  friends  in  Verviers. 

She  came  nearer  :    by  the  side  of  the  captain 
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she  entered  the  stable  ;  they  inspected  the  two 
fine  motor-cars  .  .  .  one  moment  the  young  lady 
looked  the  boy-scout  full  in  the  face.  Leon  was 
sure  that  she  had  recognised  him,  but  immediately 
she  averted  her  eyes  and  turned  her  attention  to 
her  guests.  As  she  went  out  and  he  saw  her  slender 
white  figure  disappear  between  the  uniforms  of 
the  officers  he  thought  with  bitter  mockery  of  her 
words  when  she  bid  him  farewell  at  Venders  : 

"  Monsieur,  I  shall  pray  to  God  that  I  may  help 
you  when  you  are  in  need,  as  you  have  he'ped  me." 

Now,  truly,  he  was  in  need,  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  She  could  not  give  him  help  .  .  .  but 
why  did  she  not  give  him  one  glance  of  recognition  ? 
Why  had  she,  who  wore  a  nurse's  uniform,  not 
taken  any  notice  of  the  blood-stained  bandage 
round  his  arm,  an  attention  she  might  have  given 
to  an  entire  stranger  ? 

Outside  dusk  fell.  In  the  castle  one  window  after 
another  was  lit  up.  Some  of  the  soldiers  rambled 
through  the  beautiful  park,  but  most  sat  drinking 
and  playing  cards  in  front  of  the  stable. 

Suddenly  the  lady  of  the  house  reappeared  ;  she 
was  alone.  Gently  she  asks  a  sergeant  whether 
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she  might  be  allowed  to  dress  the  wound — he  was 
wounded,  was  he  not  ? — of  the  prisoner.  And  as 
he  civilly  gave  her  permission,  she  went  into  the 
stable.  The  sergeant  obligingly  offered  his  assistance, 
but  she  declined  it.  It  was  her  daily  work,  she 
said,  pointing  to  her  nurse's  uniform.  She  knelt 
down  by  Leon's  side  ....  He  made  to  rise,  but 
she  told  him  to  lie  still :  he  would  have  spoken, 
but  with  a  quick  gesture  she  silenced  him.  Speaking 
German,  she  inquired  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
and  unwound  the  soaked  bandage  ;  neither  word 
nor  glance  betrayed  yet  that  she  had  recognised 
the  boy-scout.  The  soldiers,  who,  at  first  looked 
on  with  interest,  resumed  their  game  of  cards  ; 
and  suddenly  she  began,  in  French,  to  whisper 
hurried  words,  between  which,  now  and  again,  she 
interspersed  some  remark  in  German. 

"  Listen  ...  in  half  an  hour,  when  it  is  dark, 
a  haystack  behind  the  park  will  be  on  fire ;  the 
soldiers  will  help  to  extinguish  the  flames.  In  the 
meantime  the  stable  window  at  the  back  will  be 
opened ,  in  the  left-hand  corner  stands  a  ladder  ; 
climb  through  the  window,  and  let  yourself  down. 
Trust  in  me  ;  I  will  help  you  to  escape." 
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Leon,  who  listened  holding  his  breath,  tried  to 
speak,  but  again  she  warned  him  to  be  silent. 

"  Now  go  to  sleep,"  she  said  in  German.  "  You 
are  ill  and  overtired." 

With  a  kind  "  good  night  "  she  left  the  stable, 
passed  the  soldiers,  and  again  her  white  figure 
disappeared  in  the  house. 

Leon's  heart  beat  wildly.  The  daring  plan 
delighted  him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  very 
doubtful  of  its  success.  He  looked  at  the  round, 
stable  window  of  which  the  Countess  had  spoken. 
It  was  a  good  many  feet  above  the  floor ;  in  the 
left  corner  of  the  stable  he  perceived  the  ladder, 
among  all  kinds  of  gardener's  tools.  In  his  imagina- 
tion he  carried  out  the  scheme  and  considered  every 
possibility.  What  should  he  do  if  not  all  of  the 
soldiers  went  off  when  the  fire  alarm  was  given,  if 
a  couple  remained  behind  to  watch  him  ?  What 
should  he  do  if,  apprehensive  of  his  escape,  they 
bound  his  hands  ? 

An  old,  grey-haired  manservant  now  joined 
the  soldiers  ;  he  sat  down  and  began  to  hob- 
nob with  them.  From  his  language  he  was  evi- 
dently a  Belgian,  and  with  suppressed  anger 
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Leon  observed  the  old  man  touching  glasses  with 
the  Germans  and  drinking  to  their  good  luck  and 
victory.  Time  crept  slowly  on  ;  already  the  garden 
was  dark  .  .  .  had  not  the  half-hour  passed  yet  ? 
Two  soldiers  came  into  the  stable.  They  selected 
a  place  to  lie  down,  threw  themselves  on  the  straw, 
and  loud  snores  announced  a  few  moments  later 
that  they  were  asleep. 

"  Now  all  is  lost,"  thought  Leon,  in  despair. 
When,  by  and  by,  he  attempted  to  climb  through 
the  window  the  fellows  would  wake  up  and  prevent 
his  escape.  At  this  moment  he  heard  in  the  distance 
a  loud  cry  of  "  Fire  !  Fire  !  "  It  was  taken  up 
close  by. 

The  soldiers  threw  down  their  cards  and  ran  in 
the  direction  of  a  red  light  that  shone  through 
the  trees.  Leon  sat  up.  He  saw  the  sergeant,  who 
at  first  had  hurried  off  with  the  others,  return. 

"  I  must  look  after  my  prisoner,"  he  said  to  the 
old  manservant. 

"  Oh,  well,  lock  him  up  !  "  advised  he,  and  began 
to  help  the  sergeant  to  close  the  heavy  stable  doors. 
Leon  heard  the  key  turned  in  the  lock.  It  was  now 
dark  in  the  stable,  only  a  faint  light  showed  the 
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round  window  at  which  he  gazed  with  longing  eyes. 
One  of  the  sleeping  men  rolled  over  with  an  oath  ! 
Neither  seemed  to  have  been  awakened  by  the 
alarm  of  fire.  Quick  as  lightning  the  boy  got  up 
and  with  the  utmost  care  crept  to  the  corner  where 
he  knew  the  ladder  awaited  him. 

There  was  a  grating  noise  at  the  stable  window. 
The  hinges  seemed  to  shriek  piercingly  in  the 
silence,  but  by  slow  degrees  it  was  pushed  wide 
open  and  a  head  appeared  in  the  aperture.  Leon 
reached  the  corner  of  the  stable ;  his  hands  came 
in  contact  with  the  ladder,  and  watching  every  foot- 
step he  tip-toed  along  by  the  wall.  All  at  once  his 
foot  touched  a  large  tin  can  :  his  knees  shook  at 
the  noise  that  broke  the  stillness. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  muttered  one  of  the 
sleepers. 

Leon  reared  the  ladder  under  the  window.  "  Be 
quick,"  came  a  whisper  from  above,  and  as  quickly 
as  he  could  he  ascended  ;  but  all  his  care  could 
not  prevent  the  dry  wood  from  creaking,  and  the 
soldier's  suspicion  was  aroused. 

"  What's  going  on  there  ?  "  he  roared  in  a 
stentorian  voice.  Leon  had  reached  the  window. 

U 
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He  wormed  himself  through  the  narrow  opening 
and  kicked  down  the  ladder.  Both  men  sprang 
up,  calling  out  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

"  Let  yourself  fall,"  whispered  the  man  outside, 
but  at  the  moment  came  a  shot  and  a  red-hot  knife 
seemed  to  pierce  Leon's  leg.  He  let  himself  drop 
and  landed  on  a  deep  layer  of  straw.  For  a  moment 
he  was  dazed  by  the  fall.  Inside  the  stab  e  the 
clamour  rose  high. 

"  Come  on,"  adjured  Leon's  liberator.  !f  They 
are  just  at  our  heels." 

He  grasped  the  boy's  hand  and  hurried  him 
through  a  closely-planted  shrubbery  behind  the 
stables.  They  ran  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The 
man  seemed  to  know  his  way  through  the  thick 
growth,  but  the  twigs  whipped  their  faces  and  caught 
in  Leon's  clothes. 

At  last  they  attained  the  boundary  of  the  park. 
Through  a  small  opening  in  the  fence  they  came 
out  on  a  narrow  path  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Only  now  Leon  felt  the  strange  heaviness  of 
his  right  foot.  He  feared  he  could  scarcely  use  it 
any  longer  and  his  stocking  seemed  glued  to  his 
leg.  He  had  been  wounded  by  the  shot  fired  as  he 
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was  getting  through  the  window,  but  there  was  no 
time  now  to  dress  the  wound.  Like  the  wind  they 
scudded  along  lanes  and  through  plantations ; 
at  last  they  paused  on  the  outskirts  of  a  field.  In 
the  distance  across  the  low  land  a  hill  loomed 
darkly  up  against  the  sky  ;  on  its  crest  stood  the 
chateau  from  which  Leon  had  escaped. 

From  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Leon  thanked  his 
deliverer,  in  whom  he  now  recognised  the  grey- 
haired  manservant.  Now  Leon  understood  why 
he  had  advised  the  German  sergeant  to  lock 
the  stable  door.  But  the  excellent  fellow 
would  not  hear  of  any  thanks.  The  Countess 
had  asked  him  to  help  a  compatriot  who  was  in 
difficulties  .  .  .  she  had  thought  out  the  plan,  he 
had  only  executed  it. 

"  Is  the  Countess  of  Hohenberg  then  a  Belgian  ?  " 
Leon  asked  in  surprise. 

"  The  Count  is  a  German,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"He  is  serving  in  the  German  army,  but  Madame 
and  myself  are  compatriots,  and  this  time  the  two 
of  us  have  been  too  clever  for  the  Bodies." 

Leon's  companion  led  him  along  a  labyrinth  of 
back  lanes,  past  the  German  outposts,  until  they 
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issued  on  the  main  road  to  Lier.  They  were  now 
in  territory  occupied  by  the  Belgians  and  the 
boy-scout,  who  knew  the  password,  would  be  able 
without  difficulty  to  get  within  the  defences  of 
Antwerp.  He  took  leave  of  the  manservant,  giving 
him  a  message  of  earnest  gratitude  for  his  mistress, 
as  he  realised  she  had  risked  her  own  life  and  safety 
to  deliver  him  from  the  German  prison.  Then  he 
went  on  alone. 

The  night  was  black  and  not  a  light  was  to  be 
seen.  Leon  could  only  advance  very  slowly.  Every 
moment  he  was  obliged  to  pause  to  lean  against  a 
tree  or  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  road,  half 
unconscious  from  fatigue,  pain,  and  loss  of  blood. 

Then  he  would  drag  himself  on  again,  in  mortal 
fear  lest  the  Germans  should  catch  him  up  after 
all.  Every  now  and  then  he  imagined  he  heard  in 
the  distance  the  hoofs  of  the  Uhlans'  horses  ;  the 
wind  roaring  through  the  trees  seemed  the  shouting 
of  storming  infantry  ;  he  fancied  himself  rushing 
again  into  the  street  at  Marbeke,  there  before  him 
was  the  churchyard,  there  stood  the  tower.  He 
tried  to  catch  hold  of  something,  anything,  to 
save  himself  from  falling  over  the  battlements — 
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he  threw  out  his  arms,  fell  headlong,  and  lay 
unconscious  in  the  road. 

Swiftly,  but  noiselessly,  there  approached  a  huge 
grey  motor-car.  The  lamps  threw  a  dazzling  light 
on  the  roadway  and  along  the  dark  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Suddenly  the  chauffeur  put  on  the  brakes  ; 
the  car  stopped  ;  the  soldier  by  the  side  of  the 
chauffeur  directed  the  rays  of  his  electric  torch  on 
the  motionless  figure  in  the  road.  An  officer  got 
out  and  stooped  over  the  body  of  the  unconscious 
boy.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  a  somewhat  impatient 
voice  from  the  carriage.  "  There  is  a  boy-scout 
lying  here,  your  Majesty ;  he  is  wounded  and 
unconscious." 

"  Take  him  into  the  car,"  commanded  the  King. 
"  Be  quick,  we  have  no  time  to  spare." 

The  two  men  lifted  Leon  and  laid  him  on  the 
front  seat.  The  door  was  closed  and  they  sped  on 
through  the  dark  night.  By  the  light  of  his  pocket- 
lamp,  the  aide-de-camp  examined  the  boy's  wounds, 
the  King  himself  poured  some  brandy  between  the 
pale  lips,  and  slowly  Leon  returned  to  consciousness. 
He  felt  some  one  cover  him  with  a  rug  and  begin  to 
rub  his  wrists  and  his  benumbed  hands. 
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"  I  don't  think  the  wounds  are  dangerous,  your 
Majesty  ;  there  is  a  flesh  wound  in  the  leg  and  one 
in  the  arm,"  he  heard  some  one  say. 

"  We  will  take  him  to  the  Elizabeth  Hospital," 
rejoined  the  other  voice. 

Leon  tried  to  comprehend  what  was  happening. 
Where  was  he  ?  ...  How  did  he  get  on  to  these 
soft  cushions  ?  Whither  was  he  being  taken  ? 
How  in  the  name  of  fortune  did  he  get  into  that 
motor-car  ? 

With  great  difficulty  he  opened  his  eyes  ;  his 
eyelids  seemed  like  lead.  An  officer  was  bending 
over  him  ...  a  pale,  kind  face,  with  piercing 
eyes  :  he  knew  that  face  .  .  .  what  said  the  other 
voice  just  now  ..."  Your  Majesty  "  ? 

Suddenly  he  understood  in  whose  presence  he 
was  and  the  shock  of  surprise  cleared  his  brain  : 
but  all  his  bravado  and  audacity  fell  from  him  .  .  . 
he  felt  intensely  shy.  What  must  he  say  when  the 
King  saw  that  he  had  revived  and  spoke  to  him  ? 
He  lay  still  with  his  eyes  closed,  listening  to  the 
talk  of  the  King  and  his  aide-de-camp.  King 
Albert  was  asking  questions  concerning  the  work  of 
the  boy-scouts.  "  Most  of  them  serve  as  despatch- 
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riders  in  the  forts,"  he  was  saying,  "  and  this  boy 
seems  to  have  been  in  an  action." 

"  I  think,  your  Majesty,"  said  the  aide-de-camp, 
"  he  was  carrying  despatches  in  the  action  at 
Marbeke." 

"  At  Marbeke,  that  is  possible,"  returned  the 
King.  "  By  and  by  we  will  ask  him  what  he  has 
been  doing."  He  went  on  to  discuss  with  the  aide-de- 
camp the  details  of  the  fighting,  and  from  what  they 
said  Leon  learned  that,  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
attack by  the  Germans,  the  village  remained  in 
Belgian  hands. 

"  A  boy  of  sixteen  took  down  the  German  flag 
from  the  tower  and  put  the  Belgian  flag  in  its 
place,"  related  the  aide-de-camp. 

"  Well  done  !  "  said  the  King,  with  warm  approval. 

Leon  sat  up  straight  in  the  car  ;  all  his  embarrass- 
ment was  gone.  With  glowing  eyes  he  looked  at 
the  King,  and  said,  saluting  : 

"  Your  Majesty  ...  I  was  that  boy." 


CHAPTER     XVII 

CONCLUSION 

'TAHE  doors  opening  on  from  the  garden-room 

of  Villa  Germaine  to  the  terrace  were  closed. 

Already  the  chill  of  the  first  days  of  October  filled  the 

lofty  room,  and  in  the  fireplace  a  fir  log  was  burning. 

The  paths  of  the  garden  were  covered  with 
dead  leaves.  The  foliage  of  the  vine  glowed  blood 
red,  and  a  last,  dilapidated  sweet-pea  seemed  trying 
to  hide  itself  amongst  the  withering  tendrils. 

Old  Madame  Casimir  was  sitting  near  the  fire. 
Mechanically  her  hands  went  on  knitting,  as  her 
eyes,  weary  with  weeping,  gazed  at  the  flickering 
flames.  At  a  small  table  near  the  window  Louis 
Casimir  and  old  Monsieur  Heuvelman  were  playing 
their  daily  game  of  chess.  Neither  spoke,  and  only 
the  movement  of  the  pieces  across  the  chessboard 
betrayed  its  progress. 

312 
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A  week  ago  the  news  of  Pierre's  death  had  reached 
the  Casimir  family,  and  that  same  morning  a  letter 
had  arrived  from  Leon  in  the  Elizabeth  Hospital 
in  which  he  described  the  finding  of  Pierre  on  the 
field  of  Marbeke,  and  sent  Pierre's  last  greeting  to 
his  mother  and  his  fiancee. 

Madame  Casimir  let  her  knitting  fall  on  her  lap 
and  deep  in  thought  she  fingered  the  crape  of  her 
black  dress.  The  news  of  Pierre's  death,  though  it 
was  a  desolating  grief,  had  not  come  unexpectedly. 

In  the  many  sleepless  nights  of  the  last  month 
she  had  tried  to  resign  herself  to  the  thought  that 
she  would  never  see  her  boy  again.  It  was  so 
improbable  that  he,  delicate,  hypersensitive,  as  he 
was,  could  bear  the  terrible  privations  and  suffering 
of  active  service,  of  which  others,  wounded  and 
maimed,  had  given  her  such  harrowing  details. 
She  had  not  dared  to  hope  that  no  sacrifice  would 
be  asked  from  her  when  mourning  had  entered 
every  Belgian  family,  when  each  bewailed  its 
dead.  And  when  the  news  of  Pierre's  death  arrived, 
Madame  Casimir  had  even  been  able  to  find  consoling 
words  for  Use's  violent,  passionate  anguish. 

With  a  suppressed  sigh  the  old  lady  looked  at 
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Louis,  whose  face  seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Was  not  his  fate  worse 
than  Pierre's  ?  Had  not  his  injury  reduced  the 
vigorous,  active  man  into  a  dependent,  helpless 
care  ?  And  Heuvelman,  who  from  his  wealth  and 
state  had  fallen  to  beggary,  what  value  had  life 
for  him  ?  The  old  lady  took  from  her  bag  Leon's 
long  letter,  her  first  gleam  of  happiness  after  many 
days  of  mourning.  The  boy  related  how  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans ;  described  his 
flight  from  the  castle  of  Countess  Hohenberg,  his 
ride  in  the  King's  motor-car. 

Now  he  was  lying  in  the  hospital  from  which 
he  could  see  the  soldiers  who  marched  out  of  the 
town  through  the  Rue  de  FHopital.  Every  day 
Aunt  Wouters  and  Georgette  came  to  sit  with  him, 
and  Uncle  Emanuel  had  promised  to  find  a  way  to 
send  his  letter  to  Ukkel. 

"  Next  week  my  wounds  will  be  healed,  Granny  ; 
then  I  must  do  some  gymnastics  with  my  stiff 
paw  ...  and  then  I  go  into  service  again.  When, 
as  they  say  here  will  happen,  the  Germans  lay 
siege  to  Antwerp,  I  must  be  in  it  and  you  shall  see 
how  gloriously  we  shall  defend  the  town." 
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The  letter  was  dated  the  twenty-fifth  of  September. 
A  friend  had  taken  it  with  him  from  Antwerp, 
delivering  it  a  week  later.  They  knew  now,  at 
Brussels,  that  Antwerp  was  besieged,  but  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  course  of  events. 

Louise  Casimir  came  in.  She  also  wore  mourning 
for  her  brother-in-law,  but  on  her  pale  face  were  lines 
caused  by  another  sorrow — Louis'  steadily  increasing 
depression.  He  was  in  continual  distress  over  the  loss 
of  his  hand,  and  night  and  day  he  asked  himself  the 
question  :  "  What  will  become  of  my  family  ?  " 

Louise  sat  down  beside  her  mother-in-law.  She 
told  her  that  Use  had  been  admitted  into  one  of 
the  large  hospitals  as  a  probationer  and  after  a 
short  period  of  training  would  go  to  the  front  in 
France  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  Then,  in  subdued 
tones,  that  Louis  might  not  hear,  she  spoke  of  the 
hard  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  German  camps. 
Suddenly  the  door  of  the  garden-room  was  flung 
open  and  the  melancholy  silence  was  broken  by  the 
joyful  voice  of  Denise. 

"  Mother,  mother,  Gustav  has  come  back  !  " 

As  she  was  gazing  from  one  of  the  windows 
upstairs  across  the  deserted  avenue,  Denise  had 
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suddenly  seen  him  coming.  She  thought  she  was 
dreaming  when  she  recognised  Gustav  in  the  tall 
German  soldier  with  the  fair  beard.  But  the 
German  nodded  and  waved  with  delighted  gestures. 
She  rushed  downstairs  .  .  .  opened  the  front  door 
and  flew  into  his  arms,  laughing  and  crying  at  the 
same  moment,  and  full  of  her  happiness  she  dragged 
him  with  her  into  the  room  .  .  .  and  there  he 
stood,  the  tall  man  in  his  grey-green  uniform,  the 
shining  Pickelhaube  under  his  arm. 

Madame  Casimir  advanced  to  meet  her  son-in- 
law.  Louise  followed  her  example,  although  she 
hesitated  a  moment  before  shaking  hands  with 
Gustav.  But  from  his  place  near  the  window  rose 
old  Monsieur  Heuvelman ;  his  indignant  eyes 
glared  at  the  newcomer,  and  in  a  voice  that  shook 
with  rage  he  asked  :  "  Who  is  that  German  ?  " 

With  outstretched  hand  Gustav  approached  Louis 
Casimir,  but  the  doctor  pointed  with  his  left  arm 
to  the  bandages  on  his  right. 

"  I  can't  give  you  my  hand,"  he  said,  with  bitter 
emphasis  ;  "  your  compatriots  have  mutilated 
me." 

Gustav  Schnitzler  grew  pale. 
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"  Poor  fellow,"  he  murmured.  But  again 
Heuvelman  demanded  :  "  Who  is  that  German  ?  " 

Nervously  Denise  pushed  her  husband  into  a 
chair  near  the  fire. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from,  Gustav  ?  Have 
you  been  in  Belgium  long  ?  Are  you  going  to  stay 
at  Brussels  now  ?  "  she  said,  trying  to  break  the 
ominous  silence. 

"  For  five  weeks  I  have  been  here,"  replied 
Gustav,  caressing  his  wife's  hand.  "  To-morrow 
we  are  off  to  the  north  of  France.  My  company 
has  served  in  many  conquered  places  ;  I  have  been 
in  Liege,  in  Thienen,  and  in  Louvain." 

"  Louvain  ?  "  suddenly  asked  several  voices.  The 
sculptor  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  In  every  face 
he  read  threatening  anger  and  his  own  features  set. 

"  Yes,  in  Louvain,"  he  said,  with  a  hard  in- 
tonation. "  We  arrived  there  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August ;  that  same  evening  the  citizens  fired 
at  the  soldiers."  In  cutting  tones  Monsieur 
Heuvelman  interrupted  : 

"  Not  one  single  citizen  at  Louvain  fired  at  the 
soldiers,  sir." 

Gustav  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  contradict  you.  I  saw 
a  machine  gun  that  our  men  fetched  from  one  of 
the  houses  in  Station  Square." 

'  Your  men  put  it  there  themselves  in  order  to 
get  a  pretext  for  shooting  down  our  citizens.  I 
was  an  alderman  of  the  town  and  I  know  that 
none  of  us " 

"  You  were  an  alderman  of  the  town  ?  Then  you, 
too,  were  responsible  for  the  outrages  that  were 
committed.  Only  the  citizens  were  responsible  for 
the  fire  and  the  destruction.  They  knew  what  the 
punishment  would  be.  The  inhabitants  could  have 
prevented  it." 

Quivering  with  fury  Monsieur  Alphonse  clenched 
his  fists.  Gustav,  too,  became  excited ;  Denise, 
who  had  not  let  go  his  arm,  could  feel  him  trembling. 

"  Yes,  you  threatened  to  punish  everywhere," 
said  Louis  Casimir,  ironically ;  "  but  that  punish- 
ment was  also  applied  when  there  was  nothing  to 
punish  for." 

"  Louis,"  and  now  there  was  sadness  in  Schnitzler's 
words,  "  I  thought  you  would  have  been  more  just." 

"  I  judge  from  what  I  have  gone  through  myself," 
the  doctor  said  harshly. 
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Gustav  turned  to  his  mother-in-law : 

"  Mama,  tell  me,  why  are  you  in  mourning  ?  " 

"  Pierre  has  been  killed,"  answered  the  old  lady, 
gently. 

"  Jean  has  been  taken  prisoner,"  Louise  Casimir 
added. 

"  And  where  is  Leon  ?  "  the  sculptor  asked  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  Leon  is  a  boy-scout  in  Antwerp,"  she  said 
lightly.  "  He  pulled  down  the  German  flag  from 
the  tower  of  Marbeke.  Afterwards  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Germans,  but  the  Countess  of 
Hohenberg  helped  him  to  escape." 

'  Who  helped  him  to  escape  ?  "  Gustav  asked 
suddenly,  all  interest.  Denise  did  not  notice  the 
warning  glance  which  Louis  Casimir  sent  her  from 
the  other  side.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  for  a  moment 
that  by  relating  Leon's  adventure  to  Gustav  she 
was  betraying  the  secret  of  a  compatriot  to  the 
enemy.  :'  The  Countess  of  Hohenberg,"  she  repeated 
quite  innocently. 

"  Then,"  said  Gustav,  slowly,  "  the  Countess  of 
Hohenberg  has  acted  most  treacherously." 

Denise  was  startled. 

"  Gustav  !    That  was  a  secret  I  told  you.    That 
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lady  helped  Leon  like  Leon  helped  you  ;  perhaps  she 
saved  his  life." 

'  Yet  it  was  treacherous,"  Schnitzler  insisted. 
"  She  is  the  wife  of  a  German,  and,  therefore,"  he 
looked  straight  into  his  wife's  eyes,  "  she  ought  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Germans." 

Denise  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  The  wife  of  a 
German,"  she  said  slowly.  "  I,  too,  am  the  wife  of 
a  German  .  .  .  she  is  a  Belgian,  like  me.  Gustav, 
if  I  had  been  in  that  woman's  place  I  should  have 
acted  as  she  did." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  When  Gustav  spoke 
again  it  was  no  longer  with  firmness  and  con- 
viction ;  his  voice  was  hesitating  and  broken. 

'  Yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  "  you  would  have  acted 
as  she  did.  Denise  .  .  .  Denise  ...  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  I  go  to  France  to-morrow.  It  would  be 
better  if  I  never  came  back,  for  never  during  all 
the  time  I  have  been  away  have  we  been  so  far 
apart  as  now  ...  I  only  feel  it  at  this  moment 
.  .  .  now  that  I  hold  your  hand  in  mine.  .  .  ." 

THE    END. 
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